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The  Biography  of  Horace  Walpole  is  now  for  tlie 
first  tiine  presented  to  the  Public.  There  are  few 
names  with  which  we  are  more  familiar^  and  yet 
ibere  few  public  perBons  with  whose  private  Hfe 
we  are  less  acquainted.  The  biographical  sketches 
prefixed  to  his  works  by  Pinkerton,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  Lord  Dover,  axe  neoesBanly  too  brief  to  afford 
more  tliaii  a  mere  suuiniary  of  facts.  Miss  Berry 
indeed,  was  as  well  qualified  by  personal  acquaint- 
ance, as  by  literary  ability,  to  do  justice  to  the  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  task  of  describing  Horace  Walpole. 
Her  eloquent  and  feeling  memoir,  however,  is  rather 
an  apology  for  her  gifted  friend,  and  a  tribute  to  his 
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memory,  than  an  impartial  portrait.  The  world  will 
not  be  contented  thus  to  judge  of  him.  All  men  who 
have  played  conspicuous  parts  before  the  public^  must 
sooner  or  later,  sabmit  to  be  judged  by  that  public 
according  to  their  merits  alone.  This  conviction  was 
expressed  by  Horace  Walpole  himself,  when  Pinkerton 
proposed  to  write  his  life.  The  proposition  was  de- 
cliiiud  with  equal  mudesty  and  good  sense :  "  to  appoint 
a  biognq>her*'  Walpole  added,  is  to  bespeak  a  pane-  <^ 
gpic**  He  seems  to  have  been  manfully  contented 
to  abide  by  the  verdict  of  some  fbture  impartial 
biographer ;  and  such,  I  may  truly  say,  he  has  found 
in  the  author  of  these  TohmieB. 

Panegyric,'*  however,  cannot  be  indiscriminately 
applied  in  estimating  the  eharaoter  of  Horaoe  Walpole. 
/  According  to  lus  own  showing,  he  lived  £ot  himself 
alone  ;  no  sentimental  interest  in  the  w^elfe-re  of  his 
fellow  men,  no  restiess  aspirations  to  piomote  his 
country's  good  disturbed  his  polished  leisure;  liis 
ambition  was  bomided  by  the  narrow  though  bril- 
liant society  of  which  he  was  at  once  the  idol 
and  the  worshipper.  The  result  of  such  a  life 
conveys  a  weighty  moral;  and  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  Horace  Walpole  on  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences,   ought  to  be  careMly  laid  to 
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heart  l)v  all  who  have  life  and  its  opportunitios 
still  before  them. 

"  When  young,"  he  says,  "  I  wished  for  fiune, 
not  examining  whether  I  was  capable  of  attaining  it, 
nor  cousidoriiiij  in  what  li«:ht  fame  was  desirable. 
There  are  two  parts  of  honest  &me ;  that  attendant 
on  the  truly  great,  and  that  better  sort  tliat  is  due 
to  the  good.  I  fear  I  did  not  aim  at  the  latter,  nor 
discover,  imtil  too  late^  that  I  could  not  couip^iss  the  ^ 
former.  Having  n^lected  the  best  road,  and  having 
instead  of  the  other  strolled  into  a  narrow  path  that 
led  to  no  goal  worth  seeking,  I  see  the  idleness  of  my 
journey."   ♦   ♦  * 

These  sentences  were  written  in  one  of  Walpole's 
better  moods,  and  are  suffidient  to  prove  that  had  he 
not  beuu  nursed  in-  a  self-sufficient  and  8t)lf-indul<2rent 
school,  he  would  have  been  capable  of  a  fiir  nobler 
career  than  that  which  the  following  pages  can 
record. 

But  if  the  heroic  element  was  wanting  in  the 
character  of  Horace  Walpole,  there  are  abmidant 
materials  of  a  difierent  nature  to  render  his  biography 
as  instructive  as  amusing.  His  own  inimitable 
letters  form  at  the  same  time  a  copious  diary  and  a 
repositoiy  of  all  the  fugitive  wit,  and  all  the  social 
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incidents  of  liis  day.  Tiieir  vivid  descriptions,  their 
strong  common  sense,  and  their  searching  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  leave  nothing  but  truthfuhiess  to 
be  desired  :  this  last,  perhaps,  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected  :  it  was  an  age  of  Utenucy  caricature.  Public 
characters  were  then  the  &vourite  theme  of  popular 
writers^  who  engaged  in  a  general  tourney  against 
their  rulers,  andagauist  one  another  ;  as  Lord  Oribrd 
himself  obsenres ; 

Every  goose  lent  them  a  apear,  and  every  rag  a  afaield.*' 

Junius  in  public,  Horace  Waipole  in  private,  were 
pro-eminent  in  these  ''wordy  wars."  The  former 
mangling  his  victims  with  the  power  and  ingenious 
ferocily  of  a  Bed  Indian,  the  latter  dissecting  and 
laying  bare  their  follies  with  refined  sarcastic  skill. 

Walpole's  satire  was  more  playful  than  mahcious, 
yet  he  suffered  its  due  penalty.  Sarcasm,  the  most 
popular  of  gifts  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  do  not  feel  its 
sting,  in  the  end  always  avenges  its  objects  against 
its  author.  Hogarth  used  to  regret  bitterly  that 
•  having  so  long  perverted  his  attention  to  what  was 
ludicrous  and  despicable,  there  remained  to  him 
scarcely  any  a]  »preciation  of  the  noble  and  the  beau- 
tiiul,  either  in  art  or  nature.    Waipole,  likewise,  had 
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m>  disparaged  all  things  in  his  own  eyes^  tliat  nothing  . 
appeared  to  bim  to  be  worthy-  of  admiration,  respect>  \ 
or  emulation.    His  great  gifts  were  ahuost  thrown  • 
away  :  his  genius  was  without  motiye,  or,  like  his 
architecture,  elaborately  wasted  on, 

**  Itidi  windows  that  exclude  the  light. 
And  splendid  passages  that  led  to  nothing/' 

« 

The  biography  of  Horace  Walpole  is  inseparabfy 
connected  with  that  of  his  associates  and  more  illus- 
trious cotempoiaries.  The  importance  as  well  as 
the  interest  of  his  Memoirs  is  thereby  considerably 
increased,  and  the  extent  of  these  vohimes  justified. 
Jbe  social  life  of  that  period  must  be  passed  in  review 
before  we  can  fairly  estimate  the  man  who,  more  Uian 
ai^other,  embodied  its  peculiarities^  its  graces^  and 
its  defects.  Society  created  his  fame,  and  at  tlie 
flame  time  sapped  its  best  resources :  Walpole  was 
hke  Voltaire,  L  enjant  gdte  du  monde  qu'U  gdta.  Had 
he  been  leas  enervated  by  fla4tory  and  ease,  the  ''Tolup- 
tuous  virtuoso''  who  could  produce  the  Castle  of 
Otranto"  and  the  ^  Mysterious  Mother/'  would  have 
been  capable  of  £ur  greater  achievementa  If  it  be 
true  that  "  Low  birth  and  iron  fortune**  are  "  Twin 
gaolers    the  human  heart    the  high  bom  and  the 
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wealthy  have  yet  greater  diificultieB  to  contend  with. 
The  labour  that  luxury  tasks  itself  to  furnish  is  almost 
a  phenomenon ;  and  the  Gapuan  soldier  suocumbs 
under  the  task  that  would  scarcely  have  cost  him  an 
eShrt  during  his  Alpine  career.    The  same  indulgent 
lot  that  renders  hteraiy  labour  difficulty  renders  true 
friendships  rare  :  and  while  we  give  Horaoe  Walpole 
crecht  for  high  intellectual  power,  though  but  par- 
tially revealed^  we  may  also  honour  him  for  the 
incontrovertible  proofe  of  warm  and  disinterested 
affection  displayed  by  him  towards  Marshal  Conway 
and  the  Miss  Benya    In  the  latter  instance,  that 
friendship  is  still  its  own  reward.    After  tlie  lapse  of 
more  than  haif  a  century,  these  admirable  ladies  still 
hold  the  memory  of  their  early  friend  in  honour. 
/  Their  esteem  is  in  itself  a  distinction,  and  affords  a 
.  proof  of  the  high  quahties — best  appreciated  by  those 
]  who  best  knew  him — which  must  have  belonged  to 
j  the  subject  of  these  memoirs.    Miss  Beny's  portrait 
graces  our  second  volume,  and  would  alone  senre  to 
invest  it  with  deep  interest  for  the  wide  circle  of  ihends 
fay  whom  her  name  is  known  and  honoured. 

I  shall  only  trespass  on  the  reader's  indulgence 
by  adding  a  veiy  few  words  with  respect  to  my  share 
in  the  present  work.   It  is  due  to  the  authjj^  and  to 
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myself  to  state  that  I  have  tumished  nothing 
towards  it,  except  such  doubtful  advantage  as  my 
name  could  give^  and  sach  conactions  as  I  freely 
offered,  and  which  were  freely  accepted.  I  can, 
thefefoKe,  ventare  to  compliment  the  author  on  the 
zeal,  research,  and  industiy  which  he  has  displayed 
in  these  Memoiis ;  and  still  moie,  on  the  ingenuity 
with  which  he  has  rendered  the  incidents  and  lan- 
guage of  an  unsmipuloas  age  inofTensiye  to  the  more 
refined  taste  of  that  in  which  we  live. 

E.  W. 

Loudon, 

March,  1851. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  WAliFOLBS  AXU  IH£  UASLBOAOUGHB. 

Ths  great  historical  ^unilies  of  England,  are  a 
dasB  apart.   They  can  afford  to  be  independ^t  of 

genealogical  pretensions,  and  indiflerent  to  the 
honours  of  Nornmn  descent ;  lor  it  can  be  no  dis- 
tinction to  the  inheritors  of  the  name  of  an  eminent 
statesman,  a  &mous  commander,  or  a  literary 
genius,  to  trace  their  ancestry  back  to  the  middle 
through  a  weaiying  taoceedon  of  the  obscure 
illustrious.  Men  who  have  made  themselyes  honour* 
ably  celebrated,  may  be  said  to  create  their  family. 
The  greatest  name  ever  inserted  in  the  Herald's 
booksy  was  that  of  the  Stratford  wool-stapler.  The 
rou  I.  B 
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LQjTO  d^Oro  of  mind,  if  such  a  work  existed,  would 
be  a  book  of  reference  of  far  higher  interest  than 

the  ordinary  aristocratic  dictionaries,  and  the  com- 
piler might  jnit  forth  the  claims  of  noble  intellect, 
in  terms  as  lofty  as  are  commonly  devoted  to  the 
claims  of  noble  blood. 

Some  writers  have  taken  tlio  trouble  to  prove 
that  the  Walpoles  have  been  settled  in  Norfolk  since 
that  fashionable  epoch,  the  Norman  invasion.  This 
is  of  the  less  moment,  as  from  the  time  of  Ree^inald 
de  Walpole,  the  comj)aiuon  of  the  Coin^ueror,  they 
seem  to  have  done  nothing  worthy  of  rem^brance. 

The  Bev.  William  Cole,  who  m  y  be  known  to 
the  reader  by  his  manuscript  collections  in  the  British 
Museum,  diligently  employed  himself  in  exploring 
traces  of  the  early  Walpoles :  one  only  he  discovered 
worth  preserving  ;  it  was  found  in  Italy,  where  an 
English  gentleman,  styled  "Signor  Walpole,"  tilled 
the  office  of  President  of  an  academy  called  the  Apa- 
thists;,  existing  in  Florence  in  the  sixteenth  oentuiy.* 
This  connection  with  literature  is  at  least  curious,  and 
we  cannot  but  think  it  more  creditable  to  an  Engliah- 
man  in  those  cut^md-thrust  times,  to  have  been 
selected  by  an  intellectoal  2)eople  as  the  chief  of  one 
of  their  literary  institutions,  than,  like  many  of  his 
countrymen,  to  have  sought  distinction  in  the  ordinary 
path  of  mercenary  soldiering.  A  second  instance  <^ 
an  association  with  literature  occurs  in  the  patronage 

*  MS.  letter  from  Cole  to  Horace  Walpole,  formerly  at  Straw- 
berry Hill. 
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of  Sir  Williani  Dugdale  by  another  of  the  Walpoles. 

With  this  famih^  is  also  associated  a  name  of  more 
romantic  interest— Amy  Robsai*t,  whose  landed  pro- 
perty at  the  death  of  her  husband,  Bobert  Dudley^ 
Earl  of  Leicester,  went  to  her  cousin  and  heir,  John 
Walpole,  Esq.,  of  Houghton.* 

Sir  Edward  Walpole,  the  representative  of  the 
£Eumly  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  a  Member  of  the  Convention  Parliament  of  1660, 
and  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  speaker.  He 
was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Bath  by  Charles  II,  in 
recompense  tar  his  vote  and  interest  in  &vour  of  the 
Restoration. 

Sir  Edward  Walpole's  eldest  son,  Robert,  succeeded 
him  in  the  &mily  mansion  at  Houghton,  and  in  the 
fiunily  borough  at  Castle  Bising,  or,  we  should  say, 
in  one  of  the  boroughs,  for  the  Walpoles  jjossessed 
three.  He  was  what  was  then  called  "a  good 
husbaaid,*— improved  his  estates^  economised  his 
expenditure,  and  brought  up  a  &mily  of  nineteen 
children.  But  he  arrived  at  no  higher  dignity  than 
that  of  colonel  of  militia,  and  deputy-lieutenant. 
In  his  place  in  the  house,  as  well  as  in  his 
county,  he  is  said  to  have  lent  his  eflforts  to  get  rid 
of  the  brother  of  that  sovereign  by  whose  restora- 
tion his  &ther  had  gained  his  honours.  Unfortunately 
for  Mr.  Bobert  Walpole,  though  not  for  the  country, 

•  "Bloomfield's  Norfolk.'*  By  ^tiAer,  Vol.  8,  p.  851.  Tlie 
eomieolion.  of  liie  Walpoles  witii  tlie  Bobtarti  wiBhe  finther  alioim 
Uk  iStub  gfiMtdlflgiffltl  iablB  aft  Hia  end  of  thu  Tafanae. 

B  2 
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William  III  was  not  *^  a  meny  monarcL"  Though 
holding  no  higher  position  than  that  of  a  Nor- 
folk squire,  Mr.  Walpole  did  not  descend  to  his 
grave  without  having  acquired  a  claim  to  considera- 
tion, likely  to  survive  many  knighthoods.  He  had 
taken  to  wife  Mary,  the  daughter  and  hdress  of  Sir 
Geoffrey  Bunvell,  of  Rougliam,  in  Suffolk,  who 
brought  him  a  large  fortune  and  a  large  £uniiy  to 
inherit  it ;  the  latter,  as  we  have  said,  amounting  to 
a  score  save  one.  Of  these,  the  fifUi  was  that  Robert^ 
who  was  destined  to  be  the  founder  of  his  family, 
and  who  did  more  to  illustrate  and  perpetuate  the 
name,  than  a  whole  regiment  of  dubious  Normans 
could  have  effected,  had  they  made  it  their  particular 
business. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  rent-roll  of  the 
Houghton  property  exceeded  20001.  per  annum ;  but 

at  the  birth  of  the  younorer  Robert,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  realized  more  than  three-fourths  of  this 
sum.  "nie  Norfolk  squire  being  a  good  economist^ 
maintained  a  very  moderate  expenditure — notwith- 
standing an  ample  hospitality  and  the  increase  in 
his  establishment  of  an  extra  mouth  annually,  firom 
1622  to  1694,  with  only  an  interval  of  one  year  in 
eveiy  five  or  six.  On  the  26th  August,  l(j7(j,  Mr. 
Kobert  Walpole's  fifth  child  and  third  son  was  bom 
at  Houghton,  and  in  due  time  received  his  Other's 
baptismal  appellation.  During  his  early  years  the 
boy  was  sunt  to  a  private  school  at  Mai>singham,  and 
afterwards  his  Daiher  got  him  placed  on  the  foundar 
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tion  at  £ton,  carefully  reminding  him  that  he  was  a 
younger  son,  and  must  apply  himself  diligently  to 

study,  if  he  desired  to  get  on  in  tlie  world.  A  liint 
was  given  that  the  church  was  a  desirable  desti- 
nation for  him  in  his  &ther*s  opinion,  hut  at  the 
great  puhlic  school  in  which  he  had  been  placed,  he 
found  ab^iociates  who  were  destined  for  professions 
that  afibrded  a  more  brilliant  prcN^ect.  Amongst 
the  most  talented  of  his  companions  was  Heniy  St. 
John,  also  bom  in  1676  ;  between  whom  and  Walpole 
a  sjiirit  of  rivalry  shortly  sprung  up,  wliich  only 
required  a  lazger  theatre  to  be  developed  with  more 
important  results.  Walpole  became  a  good  dassic^ 
and  wunt  to  Cambridge  with  a  reputiition  lor  scholar- 
ship which  was  inditferently  sustained  during  the 
conianuation  of  his  studies  at  that  learned  University. 
Having  entered  at  King's  College,  he  b^an  to 
cultivate  a  taste  for  elocution,  with  no  particular 
desire  to  conhne  its  exhibition  to  a  pulpit^  when 
an  event  occurred  that  completely  put  an  end  to 
whatever  clerical  ideas  he  might  have  entei-tained. 
Robert  Walpole  was  no  longer  that  waiter  upon 
Providence — a  younger 'son.  Hii  two  elder  brothers 
had  ceased  to  stand  between  him  and  the  inhentanoe, 
and  in  1698  he  was  his  father's  heir.  Young  Walpole 
resigned  his  scholarship,*  abandoned  his  debating  club, 

*  This  was  done  in  the  following  form 

»  May  y*  19, 1698. 
*^  The  days  of  my  leave  of  absenoe  from  the  college  being 
near  expired,  and  my  iktiicr  holding  hia  leedutiona  that  I  ahall  mo\ 
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discontinued  his  studies,  threw  aside  sundry  enter- 
prising attempts  at  literary  oompoeitiony  for  which 
he  had  found  both  leisure  and  indinationy  and  ao- 
companied  his  father  to  Houghton  to  go  through 
what  the  old  gentleman  thought  the  proper  career  to 
render  ihe  youngster  oompetent  to  suooeed  him  with 
credit,  in  the  important  position  of  a  Norfolk  scjuirc. 
He  cultivated  the  land,  he  interested  himself  in 
improving  the  breed  of  cattle,  and  he  assisted  in  the 
hospitalities  whidi  had  always  rendered  his  fitther  so 
popular  with  the  squires  in  the  vicinity. 

Fortunately,  his  education  had  made  so  much 
progress^  as  to  be  but  httle  afifected  by  haying  his 
ideas  thus  forced  into  a  new  direction,  and  he  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  entirely  to  conhne  himself  within 
the  limits  of  his  county.  Whilst  in  London,  oijoying 
its  amusements,  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  recommend 
huubulf  to  Catliaiinc,  the  beautiful  and  accuiiiplished 
daughter  of  John  Shorter,  Esquire,  of  Bybrook,  in 
Kent.  They  were  married  on  the  30th  of  July,  1 700* 
Walpole  returned  to  Norfolk  with  his  bride.  On  the 
28th  of  the  followinor  November  his  father  died,  and 
he  then  entered  into  possession  of  the  Houghton 
property,  which  was  charged  with  9000/.,  for  his 
mother's  jointure,  and  a  provision  for  his  younger 
brothers  and  sisters.    The  fortune  he  had  by  his  wife, 

any  more  rosirle  there,  I  do  hereby  resign  my  scliolarship  of  Kini;  :* 
College,  iu  Cambridge.  Witness  my  baud,  the  (hiy  and  yi  ar  above 
"written.  **  Robert  "Walpole. 

*'  Signed  in  the  praaenoe  of  Hknrt  liAM.*'->Ck>i.B  MSS, 
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^led  him  to  meet  these  claims  without  dipping 
into  his  lent-roll.   It  may  be  supposed  from  this^ 

that  the  young  Walpoles  were;  not  very  handsomely 
provided  for — but  the  family  of  nineteen,  had  now 
dwindled  into  half  a  dozen^  of  whom  the  yomigest, 
OalfiidiiBy  had  already  entered  the  naval  service, — 
the  other  surviving  brother,  Horace,  was  diligently 
pursuing  his  studies  at  Cambridge,  apparently  ^vith  a 
view  to  the  honouis  of  the  law  ;  and  three  sisteis, 
Susan,  Dorothy,  and  Mary,  were  at  the  several  ages 
of  13,  14,  and  17,  uncertain  of  any  honours,  except 
t^ose  which  might  in  due  course^  attach  to  what  is 
styled  by  prudent  relatives    a  good  match.** 

Robert  Wal])ole  succeeded  not  only  to  the  family 
property,  but  to  the  family  boroughs,  and  in  the 
two  short  parliaments  which  were  called  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  reign  of  William  III,  the  new  mCTOiber 
for  Castle  Rising,  had  opportunities  of  feeling 
his  intLuence  in  the  House,  as  well  as  of  studying 
the  position  of  its  di£fiarent  parties.  He  had  had 
some  little  amateur  practice  in  oratory^  and  he 
now  possessed  not  only  the  best  held  for  exhibiting 
his  acquirements  to  advantage  in  public,  but  the  best 
subjects  for  illustration,  and  tiie  fittest  arena  for 
their  display. 

It  has  become  a  kind  of  fashion  of  late  years,  with 
a  certain  set  of  religionists,  to  speak  with  contempt 
of  that  great  movement  in  the  public  mind,  which 
counteracted  the  insidious  etforts  of  James  II  to 
throw  religious  freedom  back  a  couple  of  centuries ; 
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and  produced  the  important  precedent  of  the  nation'^ 
chaDging  the  regular  oider  of  succession  in  its  rulars, 
when  those  in  the  direct  line  had  forfeited  aU  claim 

to  its  contidencc.  These  writers  have  takun  a  vast 
deal  of  trouble  to  prove  that  James  was  extremely  ill- 
used  ;  that  the  profligate  lover  of  ArabeUaChurchill  was 
a  Lear,  and  his  daughters,  Mary  and  Anne,  the  unna- 
tural Regan  and  Goneril  ol'  his  pitiful  tragedy. — We 
are  not  inclined  to  say  much  for  the  wives  of  the 
Pnncesy  William  of  Orange,  and  Qeoigeof  Denmark, 
simply  because,  aware  of  their  origin,  we  know  that 
much  could  not  be  expected  from  them.  Tliey  were 
daughters  of  James  11^  and  were  the  sort  of  daughters 
to  be  produced  by-  sudi  a  &ther. — They  were  Stuarts, 
and  they  acted  witli  that  selfishness,  weakness,  false- 
hood, and  vanity,  which,  from  the  time  of  their  first 
progenitor,  have  ev^  been  the  chajpacteristics  of  their 
race.  Were  we  inclined  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for 
these  queens,  we  should  say  that  however  indifferent 
was  their  conduct,  they  were  far  superior  in  many 
points  to  the  rest  of  theur  fiunily :  they  were  fidthM 
to  thuir  marriage  vows — a  singular  quality  in  the 
Stuarts— and  they  seemed  to  have  some  sense  of 
honesfy  and  honour — a  sense,  which  in  seraal  of  ihext 
ancestors,  appears  to  have  been  altc^fether  absent. 

The  peojjle  of  England  in  preferring  these  sisters 
to  their  father,  acted  upon  the  very  old  maxim  which 
recommends  in  a  choice  of  evils  to  choose  the  least. 
No  doubt  they  would  very  gladly  have  obtained  more 
creditable  tenants  for  the  throne  that  had  been  left 
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vacant  by  their  ostracism  of  James,  but  they  were 
forced  to  be  ocmteiit  with  what  they  could  get. 
There  have  been  few  things  more  important  in  our  par- 
liamentary history,  than  the  various  l^isiative  enact- 
ments £ramed  duiing  the  seventeentii  oentuiy,  for 
tbe  protection  of  the  Ftotestant  reHgion^  whilst  deter- 
mining the  line  of  .succession  in  favour  of  a  series 
of  Protestant  sovereigns.  When  we  review  the 
encroachments  upon  the  liberty  of  the  subject^  the 
attempts  to  deetrc^  the  most  valuable  privileges 
of  Englishmen,  and  the  strenuous  efforts  made  to 
drag  back  the  nation  under  the  yoke  of  spiritual 
despotism  and  monarchical  absolutiBm  from  which 
it  had  only  just  escaped,  there  is  no  danger  of 
our  undervaluing  the  importance  of  the  succession 
question,  which  was  so  frequ^tly  debated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  at  the  dose  of  the  reign  of 
William  III. 

Tlie  Tories  and  the  Whigs  were  at  this  period  in 
a  state  of  intense  fennentation  respecting  the  succes- 
sion to  the  Crown ;  the  former  desired  the  return  of 
the  exiled  James,  the  latter  determined  to  admit 
no  light  but  ihaJb  of  his  daughter,  the  Princess 
Anne  of  Denmark,  with  remainder  to  the  Electress 
of  Hanover  (grand-daughter  of  Jaines  I)  and 
her  olispring.  This,  though  but  one  feature  in 
the  aspect  of  affiars,  remained  the  predominating 
one  for  nearly  half  a  century ;  it  required  and 
obtained  Walpole's  earnest  attention,  and  he  acted 
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steadily  upon  the  views  he  then  formed,  tlirough  all 
the  stonnj  proceedings  of  Parliament  that  marked 
the  next  ten  years.  He  joined  the  Whigs,  he  aasistod 

in  passing  the  Act  of  Settlement,  he  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Jjord  Somers^  to  whom  he  shortly  became 
fitvomubly  known,  and  a  determined  opponent  of  the 
partizans  of  the  Stuarts,  who  soon  began  to  regard 
him  as  an  enemy.  Notwithstanding  all  his  zeal  in 
the  cause  he  advocated,  and  all  his  f<»nai6r  ex:peneaoe 
in  declamation,  it  is  said  that  during  his  first  speech 
in  the  House,  he  was  too  much  embarrassed  to  sfive 
either  one  or  the  other  £air  play.  Nevertheless,  one 
discriminating  critic  was  found  to  predict  his  success  as 
an  orator  ;  and  by  the  strict  attention  he  was  giving 
to  his  parliamentary  duties,  it  was  soon  generally 
observed  that  he  was  preparing  for  this  vocation. 

Walpole  had  not  been  long  a  member,  when  he 
discovered  that  his  sclioolflUow  St.  Johii  possessed  the 
ear  of  the  House,  and  had  ah-eady  gained  a  high  re- 
putation for  eloquence.^*  This  stimulated  Walpole  to 
forther  exertion,  and  though  his  progress  was  not 
rapid,  it  was  of  that  steady  character  which  often 
finally  achieves  a  more  prominent  success  than  the  more 
brilliant  qualities  that  at  first  produce  greater  effects. 
He  assisted  in  all  those  measures  wliich  w  ere  passed  to 

*  In  other  respects  his  reputation  was  fur  from  bcins:  creditable. 
As  Lord  Brouj^ham  ob^c•rves,  "  liis  youth  was  a  course  of  un- 
restrained and  habitual  indulgence.  In  a  libertine  age  lie  was 
Qiarked  as  among  the  most  licentious/' 
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secure  a  line  of  Protestant  Sovereigns  to  this  country, 
and  in  the  first  parliament  of  Queen  Anne,  having 

been  returned  for  Lynn  Regis,  he  put  himself  forward 
in  a  manner  that  showed  he  was  gaining  infiiience  in 
the  House,  as  well  aa  oonfidence  in  himself.  He 
ottroeted  the  &vourable  notice  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, with  whose  heir,  the  Marquis  of  Hartington, 
he  hved  on  terms  of  the  strictest  Mendship.  He 
became  known  to  Charles^  Viscount  Townshend^  (an 
intimacy  which  shortly  ripened  into  the  most  friendly 
alhance),  to  Spencer  Compton,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Wilmington,  James;,  afterwards  £arl  Stanh<^e,  the 
Earl  of  Sunderland,  and  Lord  Hali&x.  Even  the 
Lord  Treasurer  Goflolphin  looked  upon  him  as  worthy 
of  attention,  and  introduced  him  to  the  great  man  of 
his  age,  the  &mous  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

JohnOhuixdiill  was  bom  on  the  24th  of  June  1 650, 
at  Ashe,  in  Devonshire,  and  was  the  second  surviving 
son  of  Winston  Churchill,  who  has  left  us  some 
record  of  his  intelligence  in  a  history  of  England, 
which  is  considerably  more  curiuus  than  useful.*  His 
fortune  had  suitered  in  the  civil  wars  ;  this  gave  him 
a  daim  upon  the  gratitude  of  Charles  II,^one  too 
which  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  acknowledged  ;  for 
the  claimant  was  allowed  to  remain  at  court — at) 
attendant  upon  ike  person  of  a  very  forgetful  creditor. 

•  Divi  Britannici,  being  a  remark  iipou  the  Lives  of  all  Kings 
of  this  Isle,  from  the  year  of  the  World  28.55,  unto  the  year  of 
Grace  1660.    By  8ir  Wiustoo  Churchill,  Kt.,  Iti7d. 
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He  obtained  a  few  instalments  of  his  debt,  and,  as 
Sir  Winston  Churchill,  soon  became  better  kno\Mi  as 
a  oDurtier^  than  he  had  ever  been  as  a  Boldier.  When 
his  children  had  arrived  at  a  sufficiently  interesting 
age,  Sir  Winston  was  furtlier  £avored  by  having  his 
eldest  son,  John,  taken  into  the  service  of  the  Duke  of 
Yoik)  as  page  of  honour,  while  his  daughter,  Arabella^ 
became;  maid  of  honour  to  the  Duclitss.  The  boy 
ap[)ears  to  have  had  but  very  little  education,  and  this 
Utile  he  obtained  afterwards  in  the  mekopolitaii 
school  of  Si.  Paul's  :  but  like  many  other  great  men 
he  became  his  own  instructor,  by  availing  liiniseli'  of 
those  opportunities  for  observatian  that  are  thrown, 
away  upcm  indiyiduals  of  less  discernment.  If  the 
education  of  the  girl  had  been  better  cared  fur,  it  was 
unproductive  of  good  result.  Both  children  were 
gifted  with  what  was  at  this  period  the  highest  pos- 
Able  recommendation,  personal  beauty  of  a  very 
attractive  character.  As  they  grew  towards  ado- 
lescence, this  gift  became  more  and  more  valuable;, 
and  with  minds  developed  in  mth.  a  fordng-house  as 
was  the  Court  of  Charles  II,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  they  were  awaie  of  ius  importance,  and 
inclined  to  take  it  to  the  best  markets 

The  personal  diaracteristics  of  Charles  II,  are 
sufficiently  well  known  ;  less  familiar  perhaps  to  the 
reader,  are  those  of  his  brother  James,  Duke  of  York, 
whose  habits  of  Hfe  at  this  time,  were  nearly  as  bad  as 
those  of  any  of  the  most  notorious  libertines  of  the 
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depniYed  ciide  in  which  he  moved.  Under  the  anspices 
of  BUflh  a  man,  it  may  readily  be  guessed  how  the 

iiaodsome  Churcliill.s  throve  and  flourished. 

The  historical  student  who  hae  formed  any 
acquaintanoe  with  the  scandalous  memoirs  of  this 
period,  sndi  as  those  of  Gmmmont*'  and  "  The  new 
Atlantis,"  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  adventures  attri- 
buted to  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  protegS,  Colonel 
OmrchilL  Their  gallantries,  however,  are  not  within 
our  province  :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  when  the  hand- 
some Colonel  Churchill  returned  to  England,  after 
having  gained  distinction  by  his  military  services 
abroad,  he  powerfully  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
leading  courtiers  of  both  sexes.  Among  these  was 
the  Kings  favourite  sultana,  Barbara^  Duchess  of 
Cleveland^  who  &iled  not  to  exert  her  inflnence  over 
the  Ejng  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Colonel. 
The  merits  of  so  handsome  an  oflicer  were  noticed  by 
other  ladies,  and  among  them  not  the  least  observant 
was  Sarah  J^uiings,  who  formed  one  of  a  group  of 
lovely  sisters  then  allowed  to  flourish  in  the  suusliine 
of  the  Court  in  consequence  of  their  father,  a  Hert- 
fordshire gentleman,  having  sii£fered  for  his  zeal  in 
the  Boyal  cause.  She  was  tiien  sixteen,  remarkably 
beautifiil,  and  clever,  but  haughty,  ill-tempered,  and 
capricious.  Anne  Hyde,  Duchess  of  York,  had 
taken  Sarah  Jennings  into  her  household,  and  per- 
mitted her  to  become  the  constant  companion  of  her 
daughter,  the  Princess  Anne,  upon  whose  ductile 
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mind  she  niade  so  strong  an  impression  that  it  gave 
rise  to  a  frkudahip  of  the  wamMsi  and  most  romaatic 
character. 

Miss  J ennings  was  not  insensible  to  the  attrac- 
tioHB  of  Colonel  Churchill;  and  he  was  similarly 
impressed  by  the  singular  graces  beauty,  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  gravest  and  steadiest  of  the  Jennings* 
group.  The  young  lady  could  not  have  exclu- 
sively consulted  her  ambition  when  cultivating  the 
acquaintance  of  Churchill^  for  nobler  prospects  had 
abeady  in  vain  been  spread  before  her,  though 
probably  her  shrewd  and  calculating  mind  had 
weighed  the  probabilities  of  her  love's  rise  to  a 
greatness  very  fiur  above  the  present  superiority  of 
his  rivals. 

Both  belonged  to  the  household  of  the  ELing's 
brotiter,  and  had  suffici^t  opportunities  for  contract- 
ing an  attachment,  of  whidi  there  is  no  doubt  they 

availed  themselves.  But  true  love  at  Court,  it 
seems,  does  not  run  smoother  than  elsewhere.  Miss 
J^mings  was  not  always  tractable;  n<xr  were  her 
circumstances,  or  those  of  her  lover  at  this  time 
sufficiently  prosperous  to  warrant  an  alliance.  Tlie 
parents  of  the  young  officer  were  assured  that  he 
might  aspire  to  a  &r  higher  connection  than  the 
daughter  of  a  private  gentleman  ;  and  this  coming  to 
the  ears  of  the  young  lady,  she  was  very  near  dis- 
missing the  whole  ChurchiU  £stmily  from  her  thoughts 
with  contempt.   At  last^  however,  obstades  were  all 
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removed,  and  their  marriage  took  place  in  the  year 
1678,  in  the  presence  of  the  Duchess  of  Yoik :  it 
was  strictly  private,  and  not  dedared  until  aoine 
mouths  afterwards. 

In  consequence  of  the  Duke  of  York's  acknow- 
ledged secession  firom  the  religion  in  which  he  had 
been  educated,  a  strong  desire  existed  in  the  public 
mind  to  exclude  him  £rom  the  throne,  or  to  hmit  his 
authority  in  such  a  way,  as  to  render  it  impossible 
that  he  should  do  much  mischief  by  his  Popish  fidth; 
and  more  tlian  once,  the  anti-Catholicism  of  the 
people  became  so  much  excited,  that  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  were  forced  to  leave  England.  Young 
Churchill  and  his  wife  accompanied  them,  and  the 
Colonel  was  also  employed  in  several  confidential 
negotiations  between  the  royal  brothers^  by  which  he 
greatly  assisted  in  the  return  of  the  Duke  of  York 
to  his  proper  place  at  Court.  The  latter  testified 
his  gratitude  and  esteem  by  procuring  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  useftd  firiend  to  the  Scottish  Peerage^ 
by  the  title  of  Baron  GhurchiU,  of  Aymouth — ^a 
distinction  which  was  followed  in  1683,  by  the  gift 
of  the  Colonelcy  of  the  Eoyal  Begiment  of  Horse 
Guards. 

The  posi^on  Lady  Churdiill  held  in  the  mind  of 

the  Princess  Amie  was  manifested  at  the  marriage 
of  Her  Boyal  Highness  with  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  when  she  waa  appointed  Lady  of  the 

Bedchamber.  This  position  was  of  vast  importance 
to  her  in  more  than  one  point  of  view.   The  Duke 
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of  York,  although  a  Papist,  was  obliged  to  have  his 
children  educated  in  the  Piotestaat  religi<»i,  and  the 
firiend  and  confidante  of  the  Princess  assifltod  in 

establishing  that  reputation  of  zeal  for  the  lieformed 
Churchy  which  subsequently  recommended  her  Boyal 
Mistress  to  a  Oown.  Lady  Chuidiill,  ^however, 
placed  too  much  confidence  in  the  permanence  of  her 
relations  with  the  Princess  Anne^  and  soon  lost  sight 
of  all  consideration,  personally  and  politically,  for 
her  great  assodate  and  supporter.  Here  began  the 
grand  error  of  her  life*  The  Princess  hiid  allowed 
her  a  superiority  of  intelligence,  which  henceforth 
Lady  C9iurchill  maintained  with  a  jealouie^  that 
frequently  led  her  to  betray  her  low  opinion  of  her 
royal  friend's  capacity.  A  frequent  correspondence 
bad  been  carried  on  between  them,  which,  though 
^pressmg  the  most  confidential  spirit^  did  not  satisfy 
the  romantic  feelings  of  the  Princess,  until  the  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  were  laid  aside.  She  had  insisted 
on  asBinning  the  name  of  Mrs.  Morley,  and  that  her 
correspondent  should  take  that  of  Mrs.  Freeman. 
Subsequently  other  fictitious  names  were  intro- 
duced^ as  Mr.  Montgomery,  lor  the  Lord  Treasurer 
Godolphm,  and  Mr.  fVeeman,  for  Lord  Churchill. 
In  this  free  and  easy  style,  the  royal  correspondence 
had  been  carried  on  for  a  con8ideral)le  period. 

The  accession  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  throne 
was  much  to  the  advantage  of  Lord  ChurchiU.  An 
English  barony  of  the  same  name,  and  the  rank  of 
Brigadier,  with  subsequently  that  of  Major-General, 
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pioved  tliat  James  s  protege  was  not  forgotten ;  and 
when  his  Lordship  had  distingoiahed  himself  by  his 

promptitude  and  skill  in  putting  down  Monmouth's 
rebellion,  the  highest  distinctions,  seemed  to  await 
him.  Much  to  his  credit^  howeyer.  Lord  Churchill 
"was  found  determined  to  remain  in  the  relijnon  in 
which  he  had  been  educated,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
King  began  to  lo<^  on  his  fitvourite  with  distrust. 
Then  it  was  that  his  Lordship  listened  to  the  ambi- 
tious schemes  of  his  wife,  whose  religious  feelings 
had  been  offended  by  the  King's  insidious  attacks 
upon  the  Church  of  England.  He  was  induced  to 
open  a  negotiation  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who 
was  watching  with  intense  interest,  the  ill-advised 
measures  adopted  by  his  £skther  in-law^  to  Catho- 
licise the  people  of  England.  The  result  is  well 
known. 

On  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  the  Prin- 
cess Anne  became  a  prominent  object  in  the  state,  as 

heiress  presumptive  to  the  British  Crown,  and,  as 
her  sole  contidante  and  adviser,  Lady  Churchill 
assumed  a  position  of  almost  equal  importance.  In 
truth,  the  Sarah  Jennings,  who  a  short  time  since 
was  so  small  a  star  in  the  Duke  of  York's  little 
constellation,  now  came  forth  in  the  more  extensive 
sphere  of  William  and  Mary,  a  meteor  of  such 
powerful  influence,  as  to  disturb  the  movements 
of  every  planet  that  ventured  to  shine  within  her 
range.  Lord  Churchill  also  acquired  a  consider- 
able increase  of  dignity  by  his  change  of  masters* 
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William  of  Oiaage  "was  a  soldier,  and  Imew  how  to 
estimate  a  soldier's  merits;  and  although  his  patienoe 

was  severely  taxed  bv  the  sclieines  of  the  bold  and 
restless  Sarah,  and  his  temper  ruffled  by  some  indi-* 
catioiui  of  her  husband's  double  dealing,  he  more  than 
onoe  gave  convincing  evidence  that  he  possessed  the 
highest  appreciation  of  his  Lordship's  many  noble 
qualities.  The  same  month  (Febmaiy  16S8),  that 
mtnessed  a  change  in  the  Goyemment^  saw  Xjoid 
Cliurcliill  a  nieiiiber  of  the  Privy  Council,  a  Lord  of 
the  Bedchamber,  and  an  Earl  in  the  l^^ngliiith  Peer- 
age, by  the  title  of  Eari  of  Marlborough.  He  was 
soon  afterwards  appointed  to  command  the  British 
forces  intended  to  act  against  the  French  in  the 
NetheiiandSy  where  he  added  to  his  r^utation  by 
the  admirable  skill  of  his  military  movements.  The 
scene  of  his  next  coniniand  was  Ireland,  where  the 
Koman  Catholics  were  making  a  desperate  struggle 
for  their  dethroned  oo-religionist.  In  the  short 
space  of  thirty-seven  days,  he  succeeded  in  reducing 
Cork  and  Kinsaie^  in  preventing  the  rebels  irom 
receiving  Frendx  aasistanoe^  and  in  confining  them 
within  such  limits  as  promised  a  speedy  conclusion  to 
the  war. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Marlborough  committed 
himself  by  an  act  which,  conadering  the  &vourable 
position  he  held  with  the  new  king,  has  generally 
been  regarded  as  one  of  egregious  folly  as  well  as  of 
deep  dishonour.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  led  into  a 
oorrespond^ce  with  James.    He  haa  usually  been: 
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represented  giiilty  of  the  moat  glaring  treacbery,  in 
the  course  of  these  secret  communications,  but  after 
careful  ezaxniiiation  oi  the  &ct8  of  the  case,  there  is 
reason  to  b^eve,  that  the  foil  amount  of  his  trans- 
gression, consisted  in  sending  to  his  former  master 
some  expressions  of  sympathy  and  regard.  Marlbo- 
roughs  it  is  sufficiently  obviousy  never  could  have 
entertained  a  desire  to  abandon  William  for  James  ; 
and  if  such  had  been  his  intention,  he  must  have 
shown  himself  marvellouslj  deficient  in  the  prudence 
which  never  deserted  him,  had  he  put  it  in  execution 
at  a  period  when  he  was  in  extraordiiiuiy  favour  with 
William,  and  the  afiSEurs  of  James  were  daily  becoming 
more  desperate.  The  &ct  ia,  that  he  followed  the 
example  which  had  been  pretty  generally  <x^yen  by  • 
the  great  Officei-s  of  State,  and  recommended  himself 
to  the  phantomCourt  at  St.Gennains,  with  professionfi^ 
the  sincerity  of  which,  was  not  likely  even  to  be 
tested,  but  which,  in  case  of  a  change  in  the  fortune 
of  the  exiles,  might  be  refeixed  to  with  advantage. 
Both  Lord  and  Lady  Mariborough  were  too  oom<* 
pletcly  identified  w^ith  the  ProtesUiiit  cause  to  do 
anything  which  might  in  the  slightest  degree  assist  in 
restoring  a  Papist  sovereign  to  the  throne.  Their 
present  greatness  depended  on  the  stability  of  the 
existing  state  of  things,  and  their  prospects  of  further 
distinction  were  much  more  likely  to  be  realized 
mider  the  rule  of  the  daughters  who  in  a  great 
measure  owed  their  ambitious  position  to  them,  than. 
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under  that  of  the  &ther,  who  had  been  driven  out  of 
the  country  by  their  aid. 

In  the  liioiitli  of  May,  1(^91,  Marlborough  attended 
the  King  abroad,  and  shared  with  him  the  honours  of 
a  campaign  in  the  Netherlands^  by  which  he  added 
considerably  to  his  own  reputation  as  a  commander, 
and  to  the  security  of  his  master's  succession  to  the 
Crown*  The  King  spoke  of  his  General  in  the 
highest  terms  of  eulogy  ;  but  this  happy  under- 
standing, was  destroyed  early  in  the  following  year. 
In  the  bickerings  between  the  Queen  and  her  sister. 
Lady  Mariborough  showed  her  partizanship  so  offi- 
ciously, as  to  call  not  only  for  her  dismissal  from  the 
post  of  honour  she  held  about  the  person  of  the 
Princess  Anne,  but  even  to  excite  the  irritated 
monarch  to  dismiss  her  husband  &om  all  his  com- 
mands and  ein])l<)yinents  under  the  Crown. 

The  lofty  Sarah,  however,  would  not  be  dismiased, 
and  was  so  &r  from  being  dismayed  by  the  royal  anger, 
that  her  conduct  became  a  thousand  times  more 
oifensive  than  before.  She  exercised  her  influence 
over  the  Princess  Anne  in  a  way  that  was  in  the 
highest  degree  annoying  to  the  King  and  Queen  ;  and 
wnth  an  audacity  that  grew  e\ery  day  more  fearless, 
spoke  of  them  openly  in  the  most  contemptuous  terms. 
On  the  5th  of  May  following,  Marlborough  was 
arrested  on  a  ciiarnfe  of  hioh  trLason,  and  committed  to 
the  Tower  ;  but  as  the  documents  on  which  the  accu- 
saticm  rested  were  discovered  to  have  been  foiged^  the 
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£arl  obtained  his  liberation^  though  not  without 
great  difBieultyy  a  little  after  Michaelmas.  He 

reuiaiiied  apparuiitly  in  strict  retirement  and  without 
any  employment,  excepting  a  post  which  the  Piiiiccss 
Anne  kindly  created  for  him  in  her  household,  which 
brought  him  a  ihousand  a  year.  The  death  of  the 
(jueen,  and  the  reconciliation  of  the  Princess  Amie 
with  her  brother-in-law,  paved  the  way  for  the  return 
of  the  Marlboroughs  to  })ower  and  influence,  and  the 
Earl,  though  with  some  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
King,  was  appointed  governor  to  the  young  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  Princess  Anne^ 
by  Gfeorge,  Prince  of  Denmark.  Shortly  aflierwajdfi- 
he  was  restored  to  all  his  employments.  On  the  30th 
of  July,  1700,  the  new  appointment  terminated  with 
the  death  of  the  young  Prince,  to  the  deep  regret 
of  the  entire  nation,  a  few  days  after  he  had  completed 
his  eleventh  year.  Lady  Marlborough  must  have 
felt  in  this  event  a  severe  blow  to  her  ambition ;  for 
as  this  hopeftd  young  Prince  was  next  in  succession 
to  the  Throne  after  his  mother,  the  appointment  of 
her  husband  to  superintend  his  studies  and  form 
his  character,  promised  to  retain  in  her  fimiily  that 
extent  of  power  and  patronage  she  liad  already  shown 
herself  desirous  of  monopolizing.  And  her  family 
was  now  quite  capable  of  exciting  her  matronly  hopes 
and  fears.  It  consisted  of  one  son  and  four 
daughters.*  The  former,  John,  Marquis  of  Blaudford, 

*  Hie  danghtora  were  Henrietta,  mamed  to  Fnmeis,  only  aon 
of  Lord  Goddpliin.;  Anne,  to  Loid  Spenoer,  only  son  of  tlie  Earl 
of  Sunderland;  ElisabeUi,  and  Maiy. 
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was  a  youth  at  Eton,  where  he  formed  a  warm  and 
steady  firiendship  with  Hoxaoe,  Bobert  Walpole's 
yoimger  brother,  and  thus  comineDoed  that  alUance 
between  the  liiuiilies  of  the  greiit  minister  and  the 
great  soldier,  which  in  a  very  few  years  led  to  their 
beooming  coadjutors  in  ih&  chief  offices  of  the  state. 
The  young  Marquis  appears  to  hare  been  extremely 
desirous  of  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  distin- 
goiahed  &ther,  for  all  his  jouthM  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions were  fixed  on  martial  glory.  His  ficiend  Horaoe 
shared  in  these  day  dreams,  and  was  led  to  beheve 
that  his  own  liumble  fortunes  would  profit  by  their 
Tealisation.  A  few  jeani  later,  when  remonred  to 
Cambridge,  Lord  Blandferd  urged  his  father  to  allow 
him  to  tenter  the  army,  and  held  out  to  his  young 
firiend  the  prospect  of  a  cammisBion,  expecting  tha.t 
they  should  commence  their  military  career  together. 
But  early  in  Febniary,  1703,  the  fond  fiither  heard 
of  the  alarming  illness  of  his  only  son,  and  on  the 
20th  of  the  same  month,  the  mihtazy  prospects  of 
Horace  Walpole  were  brought  to  an  abrupt  termina- 
tion by  the  decease  of  his  friend  from  virulent  small- 
pox. But  the  ooimection  of  the  Walpoles  with  the 
CShurchiUs  was  rendered  closer  by  this  event,  finr 
Marlborough  had  his  attention  thusdirected  to  his  son's 
friend,  with  whose  elder  brother^  then  just  emerging 
into  notice  in  the  poUtical  world,  he  had  abeady 
formed  some  acquaintance  ;  an  acquaint^ince  wliich,  as 
their  several  necessities  led  them  more  frequently  to- 
gether, soon  ripened  into  the  most  cordial  fiiendship. 
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Tbfiie  feelings  yme  still  skonger  in  LidyMarl- 

.  borough;  who  seiaed  upon  ihe  rising  statesman,  in 
the  hopes  of  securing  an  able  coadjutor  and  an  active 
portizan.  The  leaders  of  Walpole's  party  weore  also 
glad  to  distingnish  with  their  notice  a  man  who,  in 
addition  to  rumarkable  talent  as  a  speaker,  j)ossesi>ed 
the  political  mHuenoe  conferred  by  three  votes  (two 
for  OastldBisingy  and  one  £br  Lynn  Begis):  therefbie, 
as  soon  as  a>  &voarable  opportunity  presented  itself, 
which  was  in  the  sununer  of  1705,  Walpole  was  at- 
tach to  the  ministiy  in  the  minor  post  of  meinber  of 
the  council  to  the  Prinee  Consort^  then  Loid  High 
Admiral.  At  the  same  time  an  addition  Avas  made 
to  the  minifitry,  in  the  person  of  Thomas  i^eiliam, 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  as  Privy  Seal ;  a  weak,  shallow, 
pompoas  man,  who  brought  nothing  but  his  rank 
and  influenoe  to  their  assistance,  while  Walpole 
coatributed  the  more  serviceable  qualities  of  enesgy 
and  talent. 

Walpole  now  felt  himself  on  the  first  step  of  the 
political  ladder,  and  knew  that  he  must  struggle  hard 
fcr  evaiy  subsequent  elevation.  If  to  the  minstrel  it 
n  "hard  to  climb,"  to  the  statesman  it  is  infinitely 
more  diiEculL  In  the  House  of  Commons  he  finds 
himself  in  an  axeoa  ^ere,  on  whichever  side  he  laoges 
himself,  he  seems  beset  by  enemies  of  every  descrip- 
tion.  The  minister  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  political 
Arab— withy  not  eveiy  man's  hand  a^painst  him,  but 
efwy  man's  toaogae-— mnch  the  moxe  offmsiTe  wea- 
pon  of  the  two.   The  higher  he  rises  in  ofiice  the 
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more  conspicuou&ly  does  he  stand  forth  as  an  object 
of  hoatiliiy.  If  anything  goes  wrong  in  the  ma* 
chinery  of  Govemment^  he  has  Tniwnanaged  it;  if 
everything  goes  right,  he  lias  taken  some  improper 
way  of  effecting  a  result  otherwise  desirable.  The 
young  political  adventuierB  i^fard  him  as  a  kind  of 
(juiutain,  at  which  tlu  y  level  their  weapons,  and  nish 
to  the  attack^  with  scarcely  su&cient  discretion  to 
guaid  themsehres  from  an  overthrow  by  a  rebound 
of  the  object  they  assail ;  the  old  ones  look  upon  him 
as  an  ex  ojivio  enemy,  who  deprives  them  of  a  j>lace 
to  which  they  believe  they  have  a  better  claim.  The 
patriot  denounces  him  as  a  tyrant,  and -the  bigot  as  a 
slave.  But  in  the  period  to  which  we  refer,  there 
was  pei*sonal  hazard  in  accepting  office,  as  well  as 
discredit.  Politics  had  become  a  guerilla  war&re 
that  allowed  of  no  quarter;  the  assailed,  if  over- 
powered, was  disposed  of  by  an  impeachment, 
or  imprisonment;  or  even  death  might  await  the 
statesman  whom  the  chances  of  political  conflict 
placed  in  the  ]iower  of  his  enemies. 

It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  Walpole  gave  much 
consideration  to  the  dangers  of  his  position.  He 
was  now  in  die  thick  of  the  fight,  and  had  no  leisure 
to  calculate  the  hazards  he  had  incurred.  The  truth 
is,  lie  was  ambitious,  and  the  alight  elevation  he  had 
obtained  enabled  him  to  see  over  the  heads  of  the 
crowd,  a  brilhant  and  most  alluring  prospect.  What 
position  could  exist  more  grand  than  that  of  director 
of  the  State  and  Counsellor  of  the  Crown — ^in.  whose 
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hands  Jay  the  destinies  of  a  great  empire ;  in  whose 
fiat  was  peace  or  war,  prosperity  or  rain ;  who  was 

f/e  facto  the  ruler  of  a  powerful  people,  and  who  held 
the  means  of  influencing  the  whole  force  of  the 
ooantiy,  moral,  physical,  and  intellectuaL 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  when  the  faith- 
ful Mrs.  Moriey"  attained  the  very  summit  of  eartlily 
grandeur,  her  affectionate  heart  yearned  to  reward 
her  dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freeman,  for  their  devotion 
to  her  service  ;  and  a  few  days  after  the  Princess  had 
been  pronounced  a  Queen,  the  Earl  of  Marlborough 
was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Captain-Qeneral 
of  the  English  forces  at  home  and  abroad,  and  Master 
of  the  Ordnance  ;  w^hile  the  Countess  was  nominated 
Groom  of  the  Stole,  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  Keeper 
of  the  Privy  Purse,  and  Eanger  of  Windsor  Park. 
Her  married  dauglitei-s,  Lady  Godolphin  and  Lady 
Spencer,  were  named  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber  ;  and 
eveiy  branch  of  the  Marlborough  fimiily  was  allowed 
to  entertain  hopes  of  being  equally  well  provided  for. 
Such  distinctions  and  such  consideration  at  Court 
conferred  by  a  mistress  aiiectionate  beyond  all  royal 
example,  would,  it  might  be  thought,  have  satisfied  a 
disposition  the  most  eagerly  athii*st  alttr  honours. 
It  might  have  sufficed  for  Sarah  Jemiings ;  but 
Sarah,  Ck>unte8S  of  Marlborough,  was  quite  a  dif- 
ferent person.  Her  appetite  had  grown  with  what 
it  fed  on.  Having  attained  a  position  so  close  to 
royalty,  her  ideas  had  become  eminently  royal,  and 
eveiy  day  beheld  her  more  disposed  to  queen  it 
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bravely.  Her  assumption  of  superiority  over  the 
other  ladies  of  the  Court,  who  were  her  supenois  by 
birthy  was  auffidently  offeneiye.  Whether  as  Oioona 
of  the  Stole,  or  Mistress  of  the  Eobes,  as  Keeper  of 
the  purse,  or  as  Hanger  of  the  Park,  she  chose  to 
think  that  her  rod  of  office,  like  Aajon's,  swallowed 
up  every  other,  and  she  strove  to  make  others  thmk 
so  in  a  style  of  argument  that  only  the  moat  subinis- 
fiive  iempeiB  could  endure. 

We  cannot  follow  her  great  soldier  through  his 
victorious  career,  or  enumerate  its  rewards,  lie  was 
made  a  Duke  with  a  vast  accession  of  poUtical  power, 
which  his  wife  continually  abused:  for  she  had 
become  a  sort  of  female  Warwidk — a  setter  up  and 
puller  down  of  cabinets  ;  she  placed  and  misplaced 
ministers ;  she  created  and  disposed  of  majorities;  sha 
would  fain  have  monopolized  all  the  authority  of 
Church  and  State  ;  and  UBur|3ed  all  the  privileges  of 
Queen,  Lords,  and  Gonunona.  Her  head  evidently  had 
.become  dizsy  at  its  own  elevationy  and  the  growing 
arrogance  of  her  communications  with  the  Queen  wore 
out  the  aifection  of  that  hitherto  most  kind  and  patient 
of  jnistresses^  who  began  to  betray  a  veiy  strong  daaire 
to  escape  fix>m  her  &vorite's  harassing  importunities, 
waniiiigs,  and  reproaches.  Though  Anne  was  jealously 
watched  by  her  former  flivourite,  Abigail  Hill 
gradually  insinuated  herself  into  that  place  in  the 
Queen's  affections,  which  Lady  Marlborough  had  so 
long  occupied.  Abigail  was  a  kinswoman  of  Harley's, 
who  was  then  acting  as  Secretaiy  to  the  Marlborough 
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cabinet^  and  at  the  same  tinie,  intensely  eager  to 
build  up  lus  own  greatness  on  its  rains.  The  secretary 

and  the  new  favorite  formed  a  strict  alliance  aud 
made  eveiy  effort  to  ezdte  the  Queen  against  the 
imperious  Duchess  and  the  Whig  party. 

The  interest  taken  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
in  the  political  career  of  Kobert  Walpole,  has  been 
already  alhided  to ;  and  in  1 707,  through  her  means, 
he  received  anappointment  in  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 
By  her  own  statement,  she  entertained  a  very  high 
regard  for  him,*  which  he  seems  to  have  retamed  by 
rendering  himself  as  useful  as  possible  to  herself  and 
to  the  Duke. 

"V\lien  Marlborough  returned  to  England  on  the 
iV  of  November,  1707,  his  own  party  "was  fiilling  to 
pieces  or  deserting  to  the  Tories.  A  stormy  debate 
ensued  in  both  houses ;  the  ministry  were  attacked 
with  much  vrrulenoe :  the  oanduct  of  the  Duke's 
brother,  Admiral  Ghorcfaill,  iras  severely  commented 
on ;  and  at  last,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Duke 
himself  was  made  the  object  of  invidious  remark, 
whidi  elicited  ftom  his  grace,  who  was  present,  a 
spirited  dell;iice.  Other  explanations  took  place,  that 
led  to  the  re-consolidation  of  the  Whig  party,  and  to 
a  public  expression  of  their  confidence  in  Marlbo- 
rough. A  discovery  of  Harley's  secret  communica- 
tions with  the  Court  of  France,  and  a  more  correct 
knowledge  of  his  underhand  practices  with  Mrs« 

*    Private  Conespoudencc  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.*' 
VoL  2,  p.  469. 
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Mafiham  (Abigail  Hill),  induced  his  colleagues  to  re- 
commend the  Queen  to  dismiBB  him  from  her  service ; 

but  she  wjis  too  completely  involved  with  his  iiitorcstH 
to  listen  to  such  advice.  Consequently,  Marlborough 
and  Godolphin  tendered  their  resignations.  As 
the  whole  of  the  Cabinet  Council  supported  them, 
the  Queen,  inuch  against  her  will,  was  obliged  to 
give  way.  In  the  month  of  Februaiy  Harley  re- 
signed, and  Mr.  Boyle,  a  zealous  Whig,  became  his 
successor.  St.  Jolin,  Wal]K)lo*s  schoolfellow,  wont  out 
of  office  at  tlio  sjxnie  time,  also  Mansell  and  Har- 
oourt.  The  £arl  of  Cholmondeley  became  Comp- 
troller of  the  Household  ;  and  the  place  of  Secretary- 
at-War  was  £lled  by  Mr.  Bobert  Walpole.  The 
latter  was  an  important  acquisition.  Mr.  Walpole 
had  won  the  Duke's  esteem  by  activity  and  zeal  in  his 
serV' ice,  andthe  Duchess,  as  was  before-mentioned,  had 
not  been  less  regardful  of  his  merits.  He  had  already 
displayed  the  qualifications  of  an  able  statesman,  and 
the  leading  members  of  the  Ministry  expected  to  find 
in  him  a  most  efficient  coadjutor. 

The  prepaiations  that  were  at  this  time  being  made 
in  France  for  a  descent  on  England  in  fikvour  of  the 
Pretender,  took  off  much  of  the  public  attention  from 
the  quarrel  of  Wliigs  and  Tories.  The  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  aided  by  the  able  Se(Tetaiy*at-War, 
was  indefetit^ble  in  directing  the  militaiy  resources 
of  the  country  against  the  threatened  inviision  ;  and 
so  skilfully  and  zealously  were  the  arrangements 
made  for  defence^  that  the  French  armament  whidi 
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sailed  from  Dunkirk^  afler  making  one  or  two 
attompta  at  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and 
beating  about  the  channel  for  a  month,  returned  to 

the  port  whence  it  set  out,  with  the  loss  of  four 
thousand  men,  from  sickness  and  privation.  This 
event  was  highly  &vouiable  to  the  new  ministry,  and 
public  opiniun  was  cxprensed  so  strongly  on  the 
escape  the  country  had  had  of  a  Popish  ruler,  that  the 
Queen  found  it  necessary  to  state  her  sentiments  in 
terms  equally  clear  and  determined. 

The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  had  got  rid  of  one 
of  her  great  adversaries.  The  subtle  and  unscrupulous 
Hariey  a])par6ntly  would  no  longer  annoy  her,  but 
the  more  subtle  and  more  unscnipulous  Mrs.  Mashaiu 
still  had  poissession  of  the  Queen's  ear,  and  earnestly 
as  the  Duchess  tried  to  make  her  royal  mistress  agree 
to  dispense  with  her  services,  her  efforts  were  unat- 
tended with  the  slightest  success.  Tlie  firm  of  Morley 
and  Freeman  bad  finally  dissolved  partnership.  Bad 
the  Duchess  acted  with  prudence,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  she  might  yet  have  recovered  the  grouiul  she 
had  lost  in  the  Queen's  afiections ;  ljut  her  haughti- 
ness and  violence  made  the  breach  in  her  confidence 
irreparable. 

The  Duke  was  conducting  the  masterly  campaign 
of  1711>  against  the  best  of  the  French  generals, 
Marshal  Villars,  whom  he  completely  out-manoeuvred ; 
closing  his  campaigns  by  the  admired  and  hazardous 
achievement  of  the  capture  of  Bouchaine.  Though 
his  mind  was  dally  harassed  by  the  indignities  at 
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bome  which  were  now  xapidly  foUowing  eadi  other— 
as  much  through  the  mdeoiBion  of  his  own  partaaanSy 

as  through  the  liatred  of  his  enoinies — lie  never 
remitted  for  a  moment  his  exertions  for  liis  country's 
giloiy.  He  waa^  however,  moat  aazioas  to  be  rehenred 
of  his  responsibilities,  and  to  retire  into  private  life. 
He  comphiinecl  with  no  alight  bitterness  of  the  insult- 
ing conduct  of  the  caniaTi]la»  but  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties  he  strove  to  disarm  resentment,  and 
neutralize  malevolence.  All  this,  however,  proved  of 
uo  avail.  Harley  and  Mrs.  Maaham  had  led  the 
Que^  fipom  one  step  to  another,  towards  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  ministry  and  the  Marlboroiijwhs. 
One  of  their  first  triumplis  was  the  appointment  of 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  an  accomplished  Trimmer, 
as  Lord  Chamberlain,  without  consulting  any  member 
of  the  Cabinet. 

The  next  measure  was  more  directly  aimed  at 
the  Duke  himself.  Mr,  Walpole,  now  Secretary 
at- War,  had  been  commxBsioned  by  the  Duke  to 
submit  to  the  Queen  a  list  of  officers  for  promo* 
tion,  to  which  they  were  entitled  for  their  services, 
and  the  Queen  expressed  a  very  eager  desire  that 
Colonel  Hill  and  Mr.  Masliam  should  be  included 
in  the  list,  though  their  claims  to  promotion 
Gsdy  existed  in  their  relationship  to  her  &vourite. 
Walpole  suggested  to  the  Duke  the  propriety  of 
meeting  the  Queen's  wishes  by  promoting  Masham, 
which  he  did  not  oppose;  but  the  Queen  further 
insisted  on  IiIjcs.  Mashaia'a-  brother  obtaining  the 
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mum  &voar,  with  a  pertanadiy  which  would  listen  to 
no  demal,  aad  would  hardly  allow  of  the  slightest 

reference  to  the  Commander- in -Cliief,  although 
Walpole  did  not  iail  to  place  before  the  Queen  the 
pablic  affitmt  ahe  was  puttiiig  on  the  Duke.  AgaiD, 
however,  the  latter  Boffered  himself  to  be  led  away 
by  the  representations  of  his  vacillating  coadjutors, 
and  edgned  the  deaired  commi8aioQ&  He  soon-found 
a  rawaid  to  his  weak  compliance,  in  the  diflmiasal  of 
his  son-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  from  the  post 
of  Secretary  of  State.* 

It  is  with  infinite  distaste  thai  we  lefer  to  the 
dupHcity  and  treachery  of  which  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  was  made  the  victim  by  the  imscrupu- 
looB  ajrts  of  the  Queen  and  her  secret  advisers.  After 
making  all  posnUe  allowance  for  the  improper 
conduct  of  the  Duciiess,  one  cannot  but  feel  the 
deepest  indignation  at  the  iniamous  designs  en- 
oouiaged  by  the  Queen  to  ruin  the  man  who  had 
made  her  reign  so  memorable.   There  can  be  no 

*  From  ffajfl  period  the  Daekess  misaed  no  op|K)rtunity  of  abunag 
Walj  oIl  ,  and  even  accused  him  of  having  deceived  and  betnqr^ 
tibe  Duke,  her  hnabtnd,  tofwards  the  ekwe  of  Queen  Anne's  ragn. 
She  npresents  him  as  waiting  on  the  Dnke  with  a  bag  of  papers, 
exactly  in  the  manner  of  the  Duke*8  eecretaiy,  Mr.  Oardonnd,  fbe 
whom  he  promised  to  exercise  his  interest  with  the  Qneen,  that  he 
might  be  appointed  fiecretaiy-at-War,  instead  of  whidi,  he  eboae- 
to  eKpedite  the  promotions  of  Mrs.  Masham's  hushand  and  brofher. 
She  adds,  '*  Sir  Bobert  has  also  a  great  obligation  to  me,  finr  by  my 
interest  whoUy,  he  was  made  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  when  Shr 
niomas  lyttelton  died."— >**  Private  Correspondenee  of  Sanh, 
DmhfliSQfMacibonnigh."  Yd.  3,  p.  160. 
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question  that  at  this  period    of  her  life,  Queen 
Anne  betrayed  most  of  the  worst  qualities  of  the 
Staarts.    She  exhibited  the  vulgar  weaknesses  of 
James    J,  combiiiud  with    the     elaborate  insin- 
cerity of  the  fii*st  Ciiarles.     The  assumed  ibnd- 
ness  of  the  British  SoLomon  for  Rochester,  at  the 
very  moment  the  King  was  deHyering  him  to 
the  Lands  of  justice,  is  rivalled  in  perfidy  by  the 
flattering  professions  of  the  Queen  towards  her  great 
general,  while  step  by  step  she  was  following  u[)  his 
ruin.    Still  mure  revolting  Avas  lier  coiiJuet  when 
his  great  spirit  for  a  moment  gave  way  in  her 
presence,  and  he  begged  on  his  knees^  that  she 
would  not  disgrace  his  wife  by  the  dismissal  whidi 
had  been  announced  to  her.    This  painful  appeal 
seemed  to  make  no  impression  whatever  on  the 
Que^. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  attempt  to  guide 
the  reader  through  the  mazes  of  Whig  and  Tory 
politics  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne;  but  there 
was  one  incident  which  must  be  noticed,  as,  though  of 
little  real  importance,  it  figured  in  pubhc  opinion  as 
a  matter  of  the  most  vital  interest.  This  was  the 
trial  of  the  fiunous  Dr.  Sacheverel,  which  took  pkce 
in  1710.  At  the  pre.^eiit  day  it  would  be  very 
dilhcult  to  satisfy  any  right  thinking  ]ierBon  that 
this  fiunous  divine  was  wortiiy  of  an  hour's  at- 
tention, yet  at  the  period  to  which  we  have 
arrived,  a  very  dull  sermon,  liavoured  by  a  slight 
infiision  of  malice^  directed  against  certain  Whig 
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ministerSy  procured  him  the  honour  of  an  impeach- 
ment in  the  House  of  Commons.    The  sentence 

of  haviug  liis  discourse  bumed  by  the  hangman, 
which  was  otherwise  sure  of  being  consigned  to 
oblivion,  and  of  a  suspension  from  preaching  for  three 
yoai*s,  when,  if  left  unnoticed,  ho  would  liavo  been 
speedily  deserted  by  his  audience,  at  once  made  him 
the  champion  of  the  Tories  and  the  idol  of  the  mob. 

It  was  Mr.  Walpole's  duty  to  support  the  first 
article  of  the  charge  brought  by  the  house  against 
Doctor  Sachererel,  which  duty  he  executed  with  pru- 
dence and  ability*  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  speech 
having  since  been  (juoted  with  approval  by  Edmund 
Burke.*  He  employed  his  pen  as  well  as  his  voice 
on  this  occasion^t  and  with  equal  credit  to  himself; 
endeavouring  to  prove  what  was  easily  demonstrable 
at  a  much  less  expense  of  talent,  that  the  pohtical 
divine  was  but  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Jacobites 
or  Tories,  who  were  using  all  available  means  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Pretender,  the  son  of  James  II, 
that  wrong-headed  piece  of  kiug-craBi  being  dead. 
Walpole  wa%  at  this  time,  in  constant  communi- 
cation, not  only  with  Marlborough,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  army  in  the  Netherlands,  but  with 
his  own  brother  Horace,  then  private  secretaiy  to  Lord 
Townshend,  who  had  been  sent  Flenipotentiaiy  to 

«    Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs."  Page  65. 
t  **  Pour  Letters  to  a  Friend  in  North  Britain,  upon  the  pub- 
Itthbg  of  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sachererel." 
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the  CcMigrefis  assembled  at  Gertmydeuberg,  aiid  with 
the  other  Whig  leaders.  He  y^tared  to  write  to 
Marlboroui^li  letters  Ml  of  sound  advice  as  to  his 
conduct  iu  this  cneis,  the  wisdom  of  which,  however, 
happened  not  to  accord  with  the  private  feehngs  of 
the  indignant  DachesB,  and  firom  that  time  Walpole 
sunk  iu  her  estimation. 

Hadejr,  a  political  Eamo  Samee^  who  oould  swallow 
aiiytliinor,  and  acoompliBh  the  mostwonderM  feats  of 
Parliaint'utary  sleight  of  liaiid,  was  actively  engaged  in 
w  riggling and  jugghng,  amusing  the  Tories  and  cajoling 
the  Whigs.;  Godolphin  was  irresolute ;  Marlborough 
paralysed  with  astonishment;  Newcastle  tenacious  of 
hifi  place  ;  Halifax  compromising  to  save  his  dignity, 
and  Somerset  temporising  to  save  himself.  There  were 
some  few  in  the  ranks  of  the  Whigs,  who  felt  what- 
Wiis  (luc  to  their  charactei-s,  when  they  knew  they 
were  doomed  to  diwmiH«a.i  irom  ofHa'.  Walpole  had 
urged  a  general  resignation,  and  had  resisted  the 
flattering  proposals  of  the  Tory  intriguer ;  the  Lord 
(Jhanceilor,  Cowper,  made  a  dignified  abandonment 
of  the  seals^  and  the  same  course  was  adopted  with 
sunikr  spirit  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire!,  Henry 
Boyle,  Wharton,  and  Somers  ;  the  post  uf  Secretari- 
at-War  wafl^  of  course,  amongst  the  surrendered 
employments.  Parliament  was  disadyed,  Maaham 
and  Harley  put  together  a  Tory  Ministry  as  well  as 
they  could,  and  the  Whigs  were  again  in  opposition. 

Harley  tried  many  inducements  to  detach  Walpole. 
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firam  luB  paityj  but  he  ImmI  no  sacoesa^  and  his  disap-^ 
pointmant  was  ag^vated  by  obsenring,  that 
whenever  he  assailed  the  late  Administration, 
Walpofe  prared  its  Malous  and  eloquent  advocate., 
Ibe  kiter  was,  therefore,  not  sarprised  to  find  that 
the  attack  was  soon  diverted  from  the  Whig- leaders  to 
their  defender.  The  late  Secretary  at- War  was 
accosed  of  oorruptkm  in  his  office ;  a  Tory  minority 
readily  found  a  sufficient  amount  of  culpabihty,  and 
he  was  expelled  the  House  and  committed  to  the 
Tower.  This  peiBOcatiosi  was  not  enough  to 
satisfy  his  enemies ;  on  a  new  writ  being  issued  for 
Lynn  Regis,  he  was  re-elected  for  that  borough, 
when  the  Tory  house  came  to  the  resolution  that  he 
was  incapable  of  senring  in  that  Parliament,  and  he 

was  still  kept  a  close  prisoner.  The  session  of  1711, 
which  had  disgraced  itself  by  an  exhibition  of  such 
hitter  party  animosity^  brou^t  forth  other  fruits 
seaioely  more  acceptable.  His  sdio<^ellow,  St. 
John,  was  one  of  the  pillars  of  fortunate  Torjdsm, 
and  made  himself  more  than  usually  prominent  by 
briUiant  displays  of  hostility  to  the  late  Ministry. 
Another  speaker  at  this  time  came  forward,  but  he 
chose  a  diiierent  line  of  politics.  This  was  William 
Pulteney,  then  in  friendly  association  with  the 
persecuted  Secretary. 

Walpole  whilst  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  was  as 
much  yisited  as  a  popular  minister.  His  mornings 
were  spent  in  holding  regular  levees,  in  which  all 
the  great  people  of  his  party  qame  to  assure  liim 
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of  their  sympathy  and  respect.  Even  the  indig- 
nant Dachess  of  MaHborough*  forgot  her  own  griev- 
ances, and  with  lier  husband,  who  also  had  had  to 
endure  a  vote  of  censure  &om  the  House  of  Commons, 
afforded  the  honour  of  her  countenance  to  the  fisdlen 
Secretary.  KSomers,  Gotiolphin,  Sunderland,  and 
Pulteney  were  also  his  frequent  visitors.  They  did 
not,  however  display  their  interest  too  zealously; 
they  left  him  leisure  for  a  task  to  which  he  wished  to 
give  his  best  attention,  and  all  the  talent  he  could 
eoonmand;  this  was  a  vindication  of  his  conduct 
while  Secretary-at- War.  It  was  presently  published 
lis  a  pamphlet, f  and  although  there  have  not 
been  wanting  prejudiced  writers^  both  then  and  at 
later  times,  who  have  been  his  accusers^  it  is  impos^ 
sible  to  read  his  defence  without  being  convinced 
that  he  completely  answered  the  different  charges 
which  had  been  advanced  against  him.  And  this 
was  the  impression  it  left  upon  the  minds  of  most 
indifferent  persons  at  the  time,  for  the  author  began 
to  be  generally  talked  of.  The  world  at  large 
became  more  and  more  interested  for  him;  he 
was  the  theme  of  popular  ballads,  J  and  the  stately 
fortress  which  served  for  his  dungeon,  seemed  likely 

*  Godolphiu  ill  his  last  illness,  when  visited  by  the  Duchess 
nnd  Walpole,  a  short  time  afterwards,  is  said  to  have  threatened 
her  with  a  visitation  after  death,  if  she  ever  neglected  tlieir  mutual 
friend,    She  proved  her  entire  freedom  from  superstition. 

f  Tlie  Case  of  Mr.  Walpole,  in  a  letter  from  a  Torj  Member 
of  Parliament,  to  his  friend  in  the  country." 

X  See  Estcourt's  poem,  *'  On  the  Jewel  in  the  Tower." 
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to  become  a  fiskvouiito  pilgrimage  with  all  the  sight 
seen  in  London  and  itB  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Walpole  was  not  released  till  the  8th  of  July, 
1712^  when  he  immediately  began  to  concentrate  all 
his  enengiee^  and  to  employ  all  the  means  mthin  his 
reach  for  tibe  consolidating  of  his  party,  and  the 
increase  of  its  influence.  With  this  object  in  view, 
he  expended  his  own  fimds  lavishly;  indeed,  so 
lavishly,  as  at  last  to  embarrass  himself  to  a  consider^ 
able  extent.  His  pen,  too,  was  put  into  consUint 
requisition;  often  conjointly  with  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  pamphleteers  of  the  day,  of  whom  Sir 
Bichard  Steele,  then  a  Member  of  Parliament,  was 
one.  On  other  occasions  he  rehed  on  his  own  re- 
sources^ as  when  he  published  his  answer  to  one  of 
the  &ctiouB  votes  of  the  House,  respecting  the  sub- 
sidies to  the  States-General. 

Pamphlets  were  then  almost  as  influential  over  the 
public  mind  as  the  public  journals  are  now — the 
newspapers  of  tliat  period  bearing  no  comparison 
with  those  of  the  present^ — and  all  commentaries  on 
public  measures  and  public  men  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, being  produced  as  a  separate  publication,  in  the 
composition  of  which,  the  ablest  witers  of  the  day 
were  usually  employed.  Steele  held  a  retainer  on 
the  part  of  the  Whigs,  and  was  engaged  in  several 
periodicals,  endeavouring  to  damage  the  other  side, 
which,  whenever  the  Tories  had  the  upper  hand, 
was  likely  to  lead  him  into  difficulties.  Defoe  was 
another  poHticid  writer  of  great  talent  and  bold- 
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IMM^  and  wheu  his  eiieiiuefi  found  they  oonld  not 
answer  his  argunHmto,  they  unpatiiied  hi.  een. 

Walpole  threw  himself  into  the  iVoiit  rank  of  this 
powertul  phalanx^  and  attacked  his  perHecutois  in  a 
review  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Lower  House,  during 
the  last  Beenon,*  which  must  have  greatly  disturbed 
the  exifitiug  ministry  and  their  partiiians.  The  dedi- 
catioii  was  written  by  the  author's  Mend,  Pultenej, 
and  addressed  to  an  anonymous  peer,  who^  however, 
was  well  known  to  be  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  The 
writers  of  thin  pani}>hlet  wisely  took  every  precaution 
to  keep  their  implication  in  it  a  secret. 

By  this  time  Walpole  had  been  re-elected  onoe 
more  for  Lynn  Regis,  and  had  been  permitted  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  new  Parliament  which  assembled  in 
February  1714.  Early  in  that  session  he  was  vigo- 
rously employed  in  defending  his  friend  St^^ele,  whom 
a  Toiy  majority,  however,  succeeded  in  exj)elling  the 
House,  for  what  they  pronounced  seditious  libels  in 
the  ''CrisiB"  and  ''Englishman.'*  He  made  an  able 
speech  on  this  occasion  which  has  been  much  admired. 
Steele  also  distinguished  himself  greatly  when  heard 
in  his  own  defence:  both  orations  proceeded  fixun 
Walpole.  1  i)ut  the  Tories  were  paramount,  and 
witiiout  scruple  got  rid  of  every  troublesome  opponent. 

•  **  A  Short  History  of  the  last  Pai  liaincut.  '  Said  to  have  been 
written  at  the  suggestion  of  Ix)rd  Somcrs  ;  commenced  on  a  Tliurs- 
<dAy,  and  finished  on  the  following  Tuesday. — Royal  and  Noble 
Anthom."   Iioid  Orford's  Worka. 

t  This  »  cited  ia  **  Bishop  Newton's  Autobiography/'  as  a 
KHMrkabU  insinoe  of  the  fertility  of  Walpole's  resources,  f<ir 
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Much  against  his  wiJk,  the  Duke  of  Marlborou^ 
had  been  pievailed  on  to  retain  his  command ;  but 

he  was  diKjeived  both  by  friends  and  foes ;  for  the 
new  ministry  while  they  tuged  him  to  pxoceed 
vigorously  against  the  enemy,  were,  with  the  conni- 
vance of  the  Queen,  secretly  arranging  a  discreditable 
treaty  with  the  King  of  France.  Pursued  with  petty 
peraeeutions,  slandered,  and  plundered  in  every  way 
that  malice  could  suggest,  and  power  execute,  the 
Duke  at  last  found  himself  obiii^n  d  to  become  a 
Toluntaiy  exile,  and  aooompanied  by  the  Duchess 
and  a  small  suite,  left  England  to  the  misgovemment 
of  the  intriguing  faction,  by  whom  he  had  been 
pursued  with  such  yindictive  hostihty.  That  £su^ot) 
during  their  few  years  of  rule,  contrived  to  degrade 
tlicir  country  more  than  he  liad  elevated  it,  and 
hurried  their  deceived  mistress,  who  too  late  dis- 
covered the  &tal  error  of  her  misplaced  confidence, 
into  a  premature  grave. 

Throughout  the  period  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
'his  patron  Marlborough,  Mr.  Walpole  had  steadily 
supported  his  interests,  and  when  Harley  strove  to 
form  a  ministry  of  his  partisiuis,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
the  more  respectable  Whigs,  he  rejected  his  proposal, 
and  forced  him  to  rely  upon  the  Tories  and  Jacobites 

both  speeches  were  master-pieces  of  eloquence,  yet  totally  difltiiiet 
in  character  and  in  argument.  Subsequently,  Stede  brought  out 
"  An  Apology  for  himself  and  hia  Wrttings,  oecMioned  by  luB 
expolsioxi  from  the  House  of  Commons,*'  wbieh  he  gretefully  dedi* 
cated  to  bis  fnend. 
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alone.  When  tUe  Whig  Administration  was  attacked 
he  rushed  to  its  rescue  in  prints  and  produced  two 

masterly  paiiiplilei*s,*  which  jjroved  to  the  nation  tlic 
diameful  misi'epresentations  that  had  been  circulated 
against  them.  The  Duke  entertained  a  warm  friend- 
ship for  htm,  which  the  Duchess  shared,  ttU  in 
subsequent  years,  the  greatne.ss  of  the  Walpole  name 
excited  her  sarcastic  spirit,  and  a  refusal  to  gratify 
some  of  her  caprices  created  her  enmity. 

Unwarned  by  the  flito  of  his  friend,  or  the  punisli- 
ment8  he  had  ab  eady  sutiered,  Walpole  continued  his 
opposition  with  increasing  zeal,  particularly  insisting 
on  the  importance  of  the  Protestant  succession,  and 
e:^posing  the  intrigues  of  the  Pretender  and  his 
adherents.  In  these  intrigues,  St.  John  was  deeply 
involved,  and  as  he  knew  that  the  feelings  of  the 
Queen  were  far  from  afi'oction.ite  towards  lior  relatives 
at  Hanover,  he  threw  his  brilliant  talents  into  the 
scale  in  which  she  seemed  balancing  her  prejudicea 
against  the  expressed  will  of  the  nation,  fully  con- 
fident that  he  had  thus  secured  for  himself  the 
highest  honours  of  the  State.  It  so  happened  that  at 
the  moment  the  intriguers  thought  themselves  sure 
of  success,  the  Qncon  was  seized  with  a])oplexy,  and 
the  Whigs  took  tlieir  measures  with  such  celerity, 
that  the  succession  of  the  son  of  the  £lectre8s  Sophia 
was  secured  without  a  struggle,  as  soon  as  Queen 

•  "  The  Thil  l} -five  MiUious  Accounted  for,"  aud  *  The  History 
of  the  Last  rai  liomcDt.'* 
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Anne  bad  breathed  ber  last.   This  event  took  place 

on  the  Ist  of  August,  171 4. 

Oa  the  succession  of  George  I.  there  was,  of  course, 
a  dbange  of  men  as  weQ  as  of  measures,  for  the 
Jacobite  intri^es  were  well  known,  and  it  could 
not  bo  expected  that  tlie  new  sovereign  would  be 
very  fe,vourabIy  inclined  towards  those  who  had  tried 
to  deprive  him  of  the  throne.  St.  John  (Boling- 
broke)  was  one  of  the  first  to  feel  how  deeply  he 
had  offended  when  he  found  liimself  summarily  dis- 
missed firom  his  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  in 
wbidi  be  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Townshend,  having 
Lord  Stanhope  as  a  colleague.  The  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough was  restored  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
army,  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  being  Waipole, 
who  had  the  fiirtlier  pleaiiure  of  beholding  many  of 
his  warmest  ii'ieud.s  filling  important  ])osts  in  the 
new  Administration.  Indeed,  although  Somers, 
Shrewsbury,  Hali&x,  Sunderland,  Cowjier,  Devon- 
Lshire,  Wharton,  Nottingham,  as  w*ell  as  other  emi- 
nent men  of  the  same  party  were  Members  of  the 
Government,  the  real  influence  was  in  ike  hands  of 
Townshend  and  Waipole  ;  and  the  fonncr,  since  his 
marriage  with  Walpoio's  sister  lJ)or()thy,  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  had  completely  identified  himself  in 
interest  with  his  talented  colleague. 

It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  the  men  who 
had  sufiered  so  much  from  the  despotism  of  the  late 
Ministry  should  not  call  their  oppressors  to  account 
now  that  their  relative  positions  were  so  completely 
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changed.  PoUticiaDS  are  not  a  ibrgiving  race. 
Those  amongst  them  who  happen  to  be  wiae  as 

serpents  cti-tainly  liave  not  been  found  harmless  as 
doves  ;  too  many  of  tliom  with  the  reptile's  wisdom, 
must  needs  appropriate  bis  sting;  but  in  this  in- 
stance it  must  be  acknowledged  not  only  that  the 
Whigs  had  enduied  great  provocations,  but  that  the 
conduct  of  their  opponents  was  such  as  on  public 
-grounds  they  could  not  oveilook.  The  House  of 
Comnions  was  a  hiofh  court  of  judicature,  and  was 
bound  to  tiy  such  of  its  members  as  had  set  its  laws 
at  defiance^  and  endeavoured  to  render  nugatory  the 
measures  it  had  adopted  for  the  preservation  of  the 
State.  Of  these  criminals,  the  fii-st  brought  before 
them  for  trial  were  Bolingbroke,  the  late  Secretary, 
tiie  Earl  of  Straflbrd,  a  plenipotentiary,  and  Matthew 
Prior,  the  poet,*  who  had  been  employed  by  tlie 
Tories  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of 
Franoe.  Th^  were  called  before  a  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  of  the  proceedings  of  which  the  latter 
has  left  an  accouut,f  though  it  is  to  be  feared  not  a 

*  Men  of  literary  reputation  then  had  a  chance  of  dist  inguishiug 
themselves  in  the  dril  eervice  of  thdr  coontiy,  and  Prior's  was  not 
.thrown  away.  He  was  appointed  Gentleman  of  King  \V]]liam'8 
hed-chamher,  Secretary  to  the  Congress  at  the  Hagoe,  1690, 
Principal  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  also  held  some  other  offices, 
hut  bemg  involved  in  Tory  intrigues,  whOst  on  an  embassy  to 
Ranee,  his  promising  career  was  hrooght  to  a  sodden  tennination 
by  the  Whig  Ministry  of  Oeorgo  I. 

f  "  History  of  his  own  Time,"  compiled  from  the  original  manv- 
seripts  of  his  late  Excellency,  MatUicw  Prior,  1740.  Octavo, 
p.  4U. 
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very  inistwortihy  one.  Their  ezaminaiaon  led  to  an 
impeaefament,  which  was  followed  by  that  of  Oxford 

and  Mortimer,  for  certain  "  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanonra."  Bolingbroke  and  Onnonde  made  their 
escape  oat  of  the  coimtiy,  knowing  that  their  conduct 

could  not  en(hire  investisfation,  and  the  Huuse  passed 
a  bill  of  attainder  against  them  ;  Oxford,  with  more 
dignity,  defended  himself  from  the  charges  of  his 
opponents. 

The  extent  to  which  the  leading  Tories  were 
implicated  in  these  treasonable  designs  waft  soon 
made  manifest  by  the  breaking  ont  of  the  Bebellion 

under  the  Earl  of  Mar  in  Scotland,  and  the  appear- 
ance in  that  coimtry  of  the  Pretender,  who  caused 
himteif  to  be  crowned  at  Perth.  But  the  active 
measures  of  the  Government  under  Walpole's  direc- 
tion, in  sending  troops  against  the  rebels,  and  arrest- 
ing the  most  influential  of  the  Pretender's  partisans, 
soon  foroed  that  luckless  adventurer  to  quit  the 
kingdom  he  had  so  rashly  undertaken  to  conquer. 
It  was  on  the  11th  of  October,  1715,  that  Walpole 
was  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  in  consequence  of  some 
changes  in  the  Ministry:  these  appointments  resulted 
from  the  impression  made  on  King,  Lord%  and  Com- 
mons, by  his  extraordinary  ability,  enerory,  and  talent 
fer  goYemment.  In  point  of  fact,  he  had  for  some 
time  past  exercised  the  influence  of  First  Minister ; 
and  at  a  most  critical  period  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  by  liis  w4se  counsels  and  prudent  measures 
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had  defeated  a  wide-s])rea(l  conspiracy,  and  pre- 
vented the  entire  kingdom  from  being  involyed  in  a 
sanguinary  civil  war.  It  was  under  very  great  dis- 
advantages that  he  engaged  in  the  contest ;  the 
Jacobite  tendency  of  the  late  Ministry  had  spread  its 
ramifications  throughout  every  part  of  the  countiy, 
and  not  only  had  the  new  sovereign  as  yet  made  no 
progress  in  the  love  of  his  people,  but  it  had  become 
obvious  that  he  was  lamentably  deficient  in  those 
characteristics  that  generally  render  a  king  popular. 
Despite,  however,  the  widely-spread  prepoasessions 
in  &VDur  of  the  son  of  James  II,  and  the  many  defi- 
ciencies the  people  had  already  perceived  in  their 
Hanoverian  iiiler,  Walpole  ciiLshed  the  rebellion 
before  it  had  had  time  to  develop  itself  and  rendered 
the  rights  of  the  Protestant  monarch  secure,  not- 
withstanding that  in  taste,  habits,  and  principles,  he 
seemed  determined  always  to  keep  up  in  the  mind  of 
his  people  the  remembrance  that  he  ¥ras  a  foreigner. 

No  statesman  ever  occupied  the  proud  position  of 
Fii'st  Minister  ^vithout  having  to  endure  a  certain 
portion  of  abuse.  As  long  as  there  are  diifereut 
parties,  one  of  which  must  be  successM  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tlie  other,  those  in  po^\  t  r  must  expect  to  he 
attacked  by  those  who  are  out  of  it.  Walpole  could 
not  conduct  himself  in  the  fearless  manner  he  had 
done  since  the  establishment  of  the  new  GU>vmiment 
without  drawing  upon  his  head  a  pretty  heavy 
amount  of  obloquy.  The  defeated  Jacobites  breathed 
exocrationS)  not  loud  but  deep,  and  the  Tories  gene- 
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rally  were  bitterly  exasperated  by  his  discomfiture  of 
their  party  and  the  punishment  he  had  brought  upon 
their  leaders.  Nevertheless,  with  the  great  body  of 
the  nation  he  was  at  this  time  decidedly  popular, 
and,  during  a  serere  illness  which  he  expmenced 
in  the  spring  of  171(>,  much  anxiety  was  felt  for 
the  result.  Hja  recovery  was  a  source  of  general 
congiatulationy  and  poets  pressed  forward  to  give 
varied  expression  to  these  feelings.  Foremost 
amongst  these  was  Nicholas  iiowe,  who  publiiihed  a 
grateful  ballad  on  the  occasion. 

This  exhibition  of  public  feeling  perhaps  'ex- 
ercised some  infiucnco  on  Walpole,  who  displayed 
more  activity  than  ever  as  soon  as  he  was  suf- 
ficiently recovered.  He  speedily  brought  forward 
several  important  measures,  (among  which  the 
Septennial  Act  must  not  be  forgotten),  and 
exerted  himself  energetically  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culties that  arose  around  him.  The  spirit  of  dis- 
union was  already  a})parent  in  the  Ministry.  Marl- 
borough, who  had  returned  from  exile,  and  his  son- 
in-law,  Charles,  Earl  of  Sunderland,  were  &r  firom 
siitisfied  with  their  position  ;  it  wuuld  not,  indeed, 
have  been  easy  to  state  what  would  have  satisfied 
them.  Nottingham  had  returned  to  the  Tories,  he 
b^ng  a  member  of  that  crab-like  class  of  pofitidans 
who  are  always  going  back ;  and  Halifax  had  started 
on  the  same  road,  but  was  OTertaken  by  a  messenger, 
who  is  never  better  employed  than-  in  interrupting 
such  idle  travellers.     His  Lordship  died  in  May, 
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1715.  It  was  found  necessary  to  dismiss  the  Duke 
of  SooieEBet  itom  hk  poet  of  Mastar  of  tbe  Horae^ 
and  other  neoesnties  of  a  aiimlar  nature  were  evi- 
dently impending. 

Another  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
minister^  was  the  yeiry  canons  ooDditkm  of  the 
Hanoverian  monarch's  household.  With  his  son  and 
heir  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  he  lived  ou  temu^  rare 
it  ia  to  be  hoped  between  father  and  son  in  any 
station,  and  the  amonnt  of  obstinacy  and  ill-feeling 
on  each  side,  seemed  likely  to  keep  them  per- 
petually in  a  state  of  active  antagonism.  There 
was  no  Queen ;  and  to  account  for  h^  absence, 
a  story  was  whispered  about,  that  the  lady  who 
had  the  best  right  to  the  title,  was  a  close  prisoner 
in  an  obscure  fortress  in  Hanoyer,  a  victim  to  the 
most  jealous  tyranny.  To  make  this  important 
omission  more  unpopular.  King  George  had  brought 
over  to  England^  in  her  Majesty's  place^  two  fomales, 
of  appearance  so  repulsive,  and  of  characters  so  dis- 
creditable, that  it  was  a  marvel  how  Madame 
Schulenburg  and  Madame  Kielmanaeck  had  ever 
gained  the  influence  they  possessed  oyer  the  £ing^ 
and  a  greater  marvel  how  they  retained  it. 

George  I.  had  further  imported  a  little  body- 
guard of  Hanoverians^  who  acted  aa  a  sort  of  secret 
council,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  eveiy  interest  in  the 
country,  except  such  as  fountl  it«?  way  into  their 
podketa  These  were  serious  difficulties  for  an  honest 
minister  to  contend  against.    Besides^  it  is  to  be  re- 
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membered  that  as  all  commanicatioDS  between  the 
King  and  his  first  Lord  of  the  TroaBUiy,  from  igno- 
mace  of  eaeh  other's  ireniaicular,  "were  Beoessarily 
carried  on  in  Latin,  a  language,  there  can  be  but  little 
doubty  neither  of  them  thoraiighly  undeistood,  it 
must  be  obvious  that  there  could  not  exist  the. 
good  uudei"standing  which  ought  to  be  maintained 
between  King  and  minister.  With  regard  to  the 
tcoufales  with  which  he  was  menaced,  Walp(de  says, 
"  there  are  storms  in  the  air,  but  I  doubt  not  they 
will  soon  be  blown  over."*  Perhaps  he  was  scarcely 
justified  in  being  so  sanguine,  but  just  at  this  time- 
the  acquisition  of  two  German  provinces^  Bremen 
and  Verden,  which  King  George,  far  more  for  the 
sake  of  Hanover  than  of  England,  had  had  very  much 
at  heart,  improyed  his  position  with  his  soverdgn. 

In  1716,  George  I.  proceeded  on  a  visit  to  his 
Electorate,  and  the  intrigues  carried  on  by  Sunder- 
land and  Stanhic^  during  his  absence,  issued  in  the 
dismissal  of  Lord  Townshend.  Alarm  and  indigna- 
tion were  excited  in  the  pubhc  mind,  in  consequence 
of  this  sudden  decision  of  the  soyereign.  However, 
the  apprehension  that  Waipole,  whose  influence 
was  paramount  in  the  House  of  Commons,  would 
enter  into  a  spirited  opposition  to  the  Government^ 
had  such  an  effiact  on  the  King  and  his  new  advisen^ 
that  the  finrmer  was  induced  to  apologi2e  for  the 
precipitancy  of  his  conduct,  attributing  it  to  erroneous 
infbcmation.    With  every  posssible  expression  of 
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esteem  and  couiideiice^  the  King  urged  Lord  Towns- 
li^d  still  to  remain  a  member  of  the  Govermnent,  in. 
ihe  poflitiion  of  Lord-Lieiitenant  of  Ireland,  with  some- 
thing  better  in  prosi)ect ;  and  that  important  post  hu 
was  prevailed  upon  to  accept.  Thisproredy  however, 
bat  a  temporary  accommodation.*  Walpole,  obtain- 
ing an  accurate  kntnvledge  of  the  intrigiRs  that  wort' 
in  progress,  slackened  in  his  zeal  in  tlie  Kings 
'service,  and  soon  after  the  opening  of  Parliament,  in 
the  spring  of  1717,  made  his  appearance  in  the 
Koyal  Cabinet,  and  vvitli  a  degree  of  feeling  that 
appears  even  to  have  afiected  George  I.,  who  was  not 
&mous  for  sensibility,  he  tendered  his  resifjptiation. 
He  was  followed  bv  Li)rd  Townshend,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Mr.  l*ulteney,  and  one  or  two  more  of 
the  Whig  leaders ;  and  consequently  several  changes 
occurred  in  the  ministry.  Stanhope  succeeded  to 
the  posts  Walpole  had  vaiated,  the  Duke  of  Bolton 
became  Jjord-Iieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  Sunderland 
was  made  Secretary,  having  for  a  coadjutor  Joseph 
Addison,  the  popular  essayist ;  a  second  instance 
within  a  few  years  of  a  man  of  hterary  talent  hnding 
his  way  to  Downing-Stieet. 

Walpole  was  again  in  opposition,  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  from  his  great  talents  and  commanding 
influence,  this  opposition  was  most  formidable.  We 
do  not  exactly  approve  of  the  line  of  conduct  he 

*  The  state  of  public  affiun  is  well  described  in  ft  letter  from 
PhQip  Yorke,  fiitcrwardfi  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  Nicbors  IHnstrations 
of  literature  in  the  1 8th  Ck^ntoiy.*'   Vol  4,  p.  126. 
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now  thought  proper  to  pursue,  but  it  must  be  reinem- 
Jraied  that  he  was  smartiiig  &om  the  effects  of  the 
treachery  of  his  late  colleagues,  and,  therefore,  his 
unqualified  opposition  to  their  measures  was  in  the 
usual  order  of  pditical  eyents. 

The  sdenoe  of  politics  at  this  period  of  our  history 
was  not  remarkable  for  the  self-control  of  its  pro- 
ficients, any  more  than  for  their  consistency.  The  Sun** 
derlands  and  Stanhopes  pursued  their  own  interests^  *  . 
deq[>ite  of  the  strongest  possible  claims  upon  them 
that  fisiith  and  honour  could  suggest,  and  the  Wal- 
polee^  when  suffering  from  their  dehnquencies^  some- 
times sacrificed  to  revengeful  feeling  their  own  repu* 

tatiuu  iind  the  |)ublic  ^^'elf;l^e. 

The  late  Minister  now  found  himself  surrounded 
by  asBociatee  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion; 
There  were  the  Jacobites  under  Shippen,  an  honest, 
shallow-brained,  turbulent  partisan  of  the  I'retender, 
half  patriot,  half  traitor ;  there  were  the  Tories 
under  Sir  William  Wyndham,  a  senator  of  high 
diaracter  and  brilliant  talents,  whose  inclinations 
towards  the  exiled  family  rendered  him  an  object  of 
suspicion  to  the  Government;  there  were  certam 
independent  countiy  gentlemen  who  assumed  to  be 
of  no  party,  and  certain  dependent  gentlemen  of 
town  and  country  who  scorned  to  belong  to  every 
party.  Amongst  these  Walpole  took  the  lead  in 
the  House,  and  was  enabled  to  put  the  Ministry  to 
much  inconvenience  by  the  boldness  of  his  attacks 
and  the  talent  with  which  they  were  supported. 

VOL.  I.  B 
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This  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  carrying 
out  oertam  financial  meaauieB  which  he  had  been 
inaliuring  in  his  mind  ;  and  he  at  this  time  brought 
forward  his  sinking  fund  for  gradually  reducing 
the  national  debt.  He  increased  his  popularity 
bj  his  strenuous  opposLtion  to  the  Peerage  Bill» 
a  measure  of  Sunderland's,  to  strengthen  himself 
in  the  Upper  House,  which,  after  an  animated 
struggle,  Waipole  succeeded  in  defeating.  His  con- 
duct  with  regard  to  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  equally 
evinced  his  penetration  and  foresight ;  for  while  so 
many  thousands  were  led  away  by  the  delusive 
(E^eculations  of  this  gigantic  bubble,  he  detected  the 
fidlades  on  which  the  Company's  temporaiy  pros- 
perity was  raised,  and  in  his  place  in  the  House 
in  the  spring  of  1720  warned  the  nation  of  the 
mischief  of  trusting  to  such  pernicious  sdiemes.  Li 
short,  Waipole  gave  such  convincing  evidence  of  his 
own  power,  and  so  fidly  impressed  on  his  opponents 
a  sense  of  tiieir  weakness^  that  they  were  at  length 
forced  into  requesting  his  assistance.  This  eventuaJly 
he  gave,  accepting  the  post  of  I'aymaster  of  the 
Forces,  whilst  Lord  Townshend  at  the  same  time 
entered  the  Ministry  as  President  of  the  CounciL 

Walpole's  first  measure  was  to  effect  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for 
their  hostility  to  each  other  had  arrived  at  such  a 
height  as  to  have  become  a  scandal  to  the  whole 
nation.  He  succeeded  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  obtain  success  with  such  impracticable  materials  to 
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work  upon.    BLis  next  olgect  was  to  aUeviate  the 

monstrcms  mischiefs  which  the  speculative  mania 
of  the  people  had  brouglit  upon  the  country.  The 
South  Sea  bubble  had  bursty  and  its  dupes  were  left 
to  beggary  and  despair.  In  this  prodigious  fraud 
Sunderland  was  deeply  involved  ;  and  when  the  ex- 
posure of  his  guilt  came  before  the  pubHc  by  the 
flftarohing  inquiry  made  into  the  proceedings  of  the 
Company  by  the  House  of  Commons,  he  would  have 
suffered  severely,  so  loud  was  the  outcry  raised  against 
him  throughout  the  country,  had  not  Walpole,  with 
a  degree  of  chivalry  as  Httle  to  be  eulogised  as  his 
late  systematic  opposition  to  Sunderland's  measures, 
stepped  between  him  and  the  punishment  he  de- 
served. But  of  course  Lord  Sunderland  was  obliged 
torengn,  and  again  in  February,  1721,  Townshend 
became  Secretary  of  vState,  and  Walpole,  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

In  the  desperate  state  to  which  the  late  minister 
had  reduced  the  finances  of  the  country,  to  the  com** 
plete  ruin  of  public  credit,  there  seemed  no  prospect 
of  the  most  able  ministers  effecting  axqr  change  £oir 
.  the  better;  nevertheless  Walpole,  with  consummate 
skill  and  prudence,  earned  the  insolvent  nation  out 
of  its  heaviest  difficulties,  and  having  placed  its 
monetary  affidrs  on  a  tolerable  fixiting,  turned  his 
attention  to  tiie  improvement  of  manufactures  and 
conunerce. 

It  is  impossible  to  review  the  whole  course  of 
Wa^le's  conduct  during  this  severe  crisis,  without 
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giving  him  credit  for  powers  of  a  very  hi^  order. 

He  proved  himself  an  eloquent  debater,  and  a  clever 
manager  of  the  House;  bold  in  his  measures,  and 
politic  in  their  development;  a  minister  that  no 
difficulties  cotdd  embarrass^  and  no  dangers  daunt. 
The  House  of  Commons  may  have  kno\^Ti  men  of 
greater  intellectual  attainments,  and  of  more  brilliant 
genius^  but  certainly  not  one  who  has  proved  himself 
so  competent  to  control  its  temper^  and  to  manage  its 
afiairs. 

Walpole  had  attained  the  highest  office  to  which 
an  English  statesman  could  aspire ;  and  in  all  things 

appeared  to  liavo  reached  the  summit  of  prosperity. 
His  lather's  family  were  well  provided  for.  His 
younger  brother,  Horace,  who  had  entered  Parliament 
and  had  been  employed  on  an  embassy  to  Holland^ 
had  evinced  talents  likely  to  promote  him  to  more 
important  missions.  Gal&idus  was  a  rising  naval 
officer.  His  sisters  had  made  excellent  marriages 
his  property  was  free  from  all  incumbrances,  f  and 
he  was  now  the  head  of  a  family  of  his  own  that  bid 
fiiir  to  provide  heirs  to  his  honours^  through  many 
succeeding  generations. 

*  Bfaxy  had  mairied  Sir  Charles  Tmer  Bart.,  of  Warham,  In 
Noilblk ;  Doroflihy,  aa  we  have  alrea^  nlated,  had  been  united  to 
Lord  Townahend,  of  Bafaham ;  and  Soaan  had  married  Anthony 
Hammond,  Esq.,  of  Soutli  Wotton,  in  the  same  eonnty. 

t  His  mother 'died  in  1711. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

HOIU.CB  AT  ETON.     171 7  TO  1735. 

Thb  offspring  of  great  men  possess,  in  the  appre- 
dation  of  intelligent  mindB,  a  peculiar  and  peimanent 
interest     Eveiy  one  may,  througli  them,  daim 

feflowsiiip  with  the  eminent  and  tliu  <^nfted,  belonging 
like  himself  to  the  great  family  of  man  ;  and  though 
the  heir  rarely  Bucoeeds  to  the  intellectual  estate  of 
his  sire,  he  is  sure  of  a  large  inheritance  in  the 
gratitude  of  his  fellows.  The  Bemouillis  and  a  few 
other  gifled  families  appear  to  have  made  genius 
hereditary ;  hat  it  would  he  too  much  lb  expect  of 
Nature,  that  excessive  fertility  should  always  be 
manifested  in  the  same  stock.  In  general,  one  luxu- 
riant crop  exhausts  the  land^  which  is  either  left 
fitllow  through  future  generations,  or  its  produce  in  a 
succeeding  age  becomes  too  insignificant  to  attract 
attention  for  its  own  merits.  If  the  children  of 
that  great  statesman  of  the  last  centuiy,  whose 
progress  to  eminence  we  have  just  traced,  did  not 
inherit  his  more  eminent  gifts,  one  of  them  at 
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least  succeeded  Ldm  in  a  reputation  equally  lasting 
•and  equally  extended.    By  his  first  wife,  Rob^ 
IWalpole  had  three  sons,  Boberfc,  Edward,  and  Honi- 
io  ;  and  one  daughter,  Mary. 

The  most  eminent  of  the  family,  Horatio,  the 
third  son  of  Sir  Bobert  Walpole  and  Catherine 
Shorter,  was  bom  on  the  5th  of  October,  1717.  He 
was  named  after  his  micle,  to  distinguish  him  from 
whom  in  after  years,  he  was  styled  Horace  Walpole 
the  younger.  The  gallantly  of  his  father  was  snffi- 
dently  notorious^  but  Horace  had  personally  the 
further  misfortune  of  ha^dng  doubts  thrown  upon  the 
ehartiiy  of  fak  mother.  He  bore  a  8trikii«  want  of 
resemblance  to  the  Minister,  and  there  were  said  to 
be  cogent  reasons  for  believing  that  he  owed  Ids 
existence  to  Carr,  Lord  Hervey,  (the  elder  brother 
of  the  ultra-ezquiBite,  who  suoceeded  him  in  the 
title,)  a  nobleman  of  superior  talents  and  aoeom- 
phshments,  holding  a  distinguished  post  in  the  royal 
household. 

It  is  pAbable  that  the  origin  of  this  slander,  in 
an  age  when  slander  appeared  a  Timlrat  epidemic 
that  spared  neither  sex  nor  age,  was  Sir  Robeit  's  being 
80  absorbed  in  his  official  dutieef,  as  to  have  no  time 
to  spare  for  those  which  were  domestic  Lady 
Walpole,  one  of  the  most  accompHshed  and  beautitul 
women  of  her  time,  found  herself  too  frequently  left 
to  the  society  of  crowds  of  .gay  courtiers^  who  saga- 
ciously fimcied  that  to  stand  well  in  the  opinion  of 
the  powerful  Minister,  the  readiest  way  was  to  recom- 
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mend  themselves  to  his  handsome  wife.  Some 
earned  iheir  dvilitieB  much  fuither  than  would  be 
allowable  in  these  days  of  "  propriety indeed^  a  cen- 
tury ago,  the  word  appears  to  have  had  no  meaning. 
Loid  Heivey  was  not  amoDg  the  least  attentive  in 
her  Ladyship's  tnun;  and  after  the  birth  of  her 
third  son,  the  most  knowing,  'or  rather  the  most 
malicious  of  the  scandalous  circle  in  which  she  moved^ 
dbrculated  those  whispers  which  proved  so  prejudicial 
to  her  reputation. 

Little^  however,  as  we  may  believe  this  story,  it 
has  been  confidently  affirmed  that  it  was  <a:edited  by 
the  good-natured  husband,"  ironicaUy  alluded  to  in 
Pope's  couplet,  as  a  man  who 

*'  Never  made  a  friend  in  private  life. 
And  wfus,  besides,  a  tjrant  to  his  wi£»." 

Sir  Robert,  we  are  told,  notwithstanding  his 

presumed  indifference  to  his  own  honour,  regarded 
his  son  Horace  during  his  childhood  with  a  neglect 
so  marked,  aa,  in  the  opinion  of  his  friends^  strongly 
to  confirm  the  suspicions  which  those  malicious  whispers 
had  excited.  But  whatever  the  boy  lost  by  this 
treatment,  must  have  be^  made  up  to  him  by  the 
affidction  of  his  mother,  whom  he  ever  regarded  with 
a  devotion  that  showed  how  deep  was  the  impression 
made  upon  his  mind  by  her  untiring  attention  to 
him  throughout  his  sickly  and  delicate  childhood. 
Writing  a  few  years  after  her  death,  when  the 
fortunes  of  the  family  were  threatened  wath  imme- 
diate and  total  destruction^  he  says,  **  One  reflection 
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,  I  shall  have,  very  sweet  though  very  melancholy  ; 
that  if  our  faxaHj  is  to  be  the  sacrifice  that  shall  first 
j^ainper  discord,  at  least  the  one,  the  part  cf  it  that 
was  interested  in  all  my  concerns,  and  mu.st  liave 
suiiered  from  our  ruin,  is  safe,  secure,  and  above  the 
ilige  of  confiision:  nothing  in  this  world  can  touch 
her  peace  now.''* 

His  fondness  for  her,  which  was  well  known  to  his 
friends,  q>eaks  eloquenUy  in  her  favour,  and  ought  to 
render  us  extremely  distrustful  of  the  evil  reports 
which  have  been  alluded  to.  Had  she  been  a  woman 
unmindful  of  her  reputation,  it  is  doubtful  that  she 
would  have  inspired  her  gifted  son  with  that  affec- 
tionate reverence  with  which  he  invariably  mentioned 
her  name.  Her  tender  solicitude  was  accompanied 
with  a  thousand  deUcious  gratifications,  such  as  are 
in  the  exclusive  gift  of  a  loving  and  watohfiil  mother. 
Perhaps  to  her,  too,  he  owed  those  invaluable  first 
impressions,  so  important,  because  in  the  oft-quoted 
words  of  our  ablest  modem  poet,  they  make  ''the  child 
the  &ther  of  the  man."  There  was  also  something 
feminine  in  the  manners  and  to  a  great  degree  in  the 
tastes  of  Horace  Walpole.  As  a  boy,  as  a  youth, 
and  as  a  man,  his  character  bore  but  &int  traces  of 
masculine  impress ;  owing,  no  doubt,  to  that  motherly 
influence  to  which  he  often  acknowledged  his  infinite 
obUgations. 

According  to  his  own  statement^  Horace  was  a 

weak  and  delicate  child,  of  whom  some  of  those 
*    Walpole  Letters,"   Vol.  I,  p.  108, 
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''good-natured  friends,"  who  haunt  efveiy  household, 
like  the  fiunily  ghosts  m  certain  old  mansions^  that 

never  appear  but  to  prophesy  evil,  aven'od,  tliat  ^'  That 
child  cannot  possibly  live."  Happily  their  auguries 
were  &ise,  for  owing  to  the  unremitting  attention  of 
the  most  affectionate  of  mothers,  the  boy  triumphed 
over  an  apparent  predisposition  to  disease  which 
proved  fatal  to  two  of  his  sisters. 

Horace  Walpole  has  not  preserved  many  anecdotes 
of  his  childhood.  There  is  one,  however,  to  which 
he  refers,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  as  showing 
how  intensely  ignorant  was  one  part  of  the  metropolis 
as  to  what  was  being  transacted  in  another  part. 
He  states  that  when  tlie  opposition  to  his  flitlier  was 
at  its  height,  Lady  Wali)ole  requiring  some  bugles, 
which  were  then  out  of  fieuahion,  was  directed  to  a 
little  shop  in  an  obscure  alley  in  the  city,  where  she 
purchased  what  she  wanted,  and  bade  the  shopman 
send  it  home.  On  his  asking  where,  she  replied, 
"  To  Sur  Bobert  Walpole's;'*  upon  which  he  rejoined, 
"  And  who  is  Sir  Robert  Walpole 

It  is  clear  that  he  had  no  cause  of  complaint  as 
regards  his  manner  of  life  at  this  early  period.  His 
fond  mother  was  ready  to  anticipate  his  every  wish, 
and  his  fjither,  liowever  neglectful  of  home  ties 
he  may  have  seemed,  readily  indulged  her  slightest 
request  regarding  the  little  invalid. 

The  first  gratification  which  made  any  impression 
on  Horace's  mind,  was  that  of  seeing  the  King.  He 

•    WaipoIe'B  Letters."   Vol  6,  p.  407. 
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attributed  to  the  female  domestics  of  his  mother 
an  inordinate  desire  he  ezpexienoed  at  ten  years  of  age 
to  oommenoe  his  career  as  a  courtier.   No  doubt  his 

mind  had  been  sufficiently  crammed  from  this  quarter 
with  exaggerated  pictures  of  royal  ma^ificence,  and 
under  their  influence  he  had  importuned  his  indul- 
gent parent  for  permission  to  realize  those  golden 
visions.  Lady  WaJpole  readily  obtained,  through  the 
all-power^  Gennan  mistreesy  the  Duchess  of  Kendal, 
tiie  unusual  honour,  for  a  child,  of  kissing  the  hand 
of  the  Gennan  sovereijni.  Tlie  serious  obstacle  of 
there  being  no  precedent  for  the  King  granting  an 
audience  to  so  yoimg  a  subject^  was  at  last  disposed 
of  in  fevour  of  the  son  of  his  ablest  counsellor. 
Lady  Walpole  carried  her  son  to  Lady  Walsingham's 
room — an  apartment  on  the  ground  floor  of  St. 
James's  Palace,  looking  towards  the  garden,  which 
opened  into  that  of  her  reputed  aunt ;  a  puiliuii  of 
the  building  which  was  honoured  with  a  succession 
of  similar  tenants  during  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and 
IL  The  Countess  of  Walsingham  accompanied 
the  juvenile  courtier  to  her  mother's  ante-room.  It 
contained  no  one  but  the  King  and  the  Duchess. 

formal  introduction  ensued — his  Majesfy  was 
particularly  gracious,  for  as  his  young  subject  knelt 
to  kiss  his  hand — a  lesson  there  is  little  doubt  he  had 
been  carefldly  taught-^e  ELing  took  the  boy  up  in 
his  anns,  kissed  him,  and  chatted  with  him  for 
several  minutes.  Master  Ilorace,  howev  er,  played 
his  part  of  a  courtier  but  indiflerently,  for  he  seems 
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to  have  overlooked  the  great  dispenser  of  court  ^vour^ 
who  WBB  the  King's  companion.  One  glance  showing 
her  to  him  in  all  her  repulsiveneBSy  he  sought  no 
nearer  acquaintance,  and  the  only  idea  of  her  Grace 
he  carried  away  with  him,  when  led  out  of  the  apart- 
ment by  his  conductresBy  was  that  of  a  vexy  tall, 
lean,  ill-fiiYOured  old  lady/'*  However  un&youraUe 
was  Ilia  impression  regarding  his  sovereign's  favourite, 
the  trifling  mark  of  attention  he  had  received  thus 
early  £rom  the  King,  insured  his  future  loyally  in  a 
period  rife  with  treason,  and  rendered  the  boy  one  of 
the  stanchest  upholders  of  the  Hanoverian  rule  the 
kingdom  poBseesed. 

In  the  choice  of  a  school  for  the  son  of  the 
powei-flil  Minister,  little  consideration  could  have 
been  necessaiy.  Eton  was  in  high  repute ;  many  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  all  parties  had  received  their 
preliminaiy  education  under  its  able  masters,  and 
among  these  was  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  A  training 
that  had  led  the  Mh&r  to  such  extraordinaiy  distinc- 
tion, could  not  have  been  thought  otherwise  than 
desirable  for  the  son.  His  delicate  health,  perhaps, 
would  have  made  some  parents  reluctant  to  expose 
their  child  to  the  rude  discipline  than  prevailing 

*  There  arc  Home  curious  variations  in  the  two  accounts  of  this 
interview.  In  Horace  Walpole's  "  Kcniiuiseeuces  of  the  Courts  of 
George  tlie  First  and  Second,"  he  says  that  hix  nwt/trr  carried  him 
to  Court,  and  that  the  King  merely  said  a  few  words  to  him.  In 
the  "  Walpoliana"  it  is  stated  that  /tw  father  took  him  to  St.  James's, 
and  that  his  Majost)*  received  him  in  the  more  agreeable  manner 
mentioned  in  the  text. 
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at  Eton,  but  there  were  advantages  in  sending  him 
there  whcih  were  thought  to  counterbalance  all 
the  evil  threatened  by  the  flogging  of  the  masters, 
or  the  faggincf  of  the  boys.  The  former,  too,  the 
tender  mother  thought  miir^it  perhaps  be  dispensed 
with  in  &voiir  of  the  minister's  son  ;  and  the  latter 
she  trusted  might  at  least  be  mitigated  through  the 
same  influence.  To  Eton,  therefore,  Horace  went 
from  the  official  mansion  in  Downing  Street ;  indeed 
it  appears  probable  from  his  own  statement^  almost 
direct  from  the  King's  palace,  and  this  no  doubt 
created  a  prestige y  to  which  he  owed  much  of  that 
feeUng  in  his  favour  which  soon  appeared  not  only 
amongst  his  schoolfellowBy  but  in  the  officials  of 
the  institution,  from  the  stem  Provost,  who  reigned 
absolute  monarch  over  the  juvenile  community,  to 
the  humblest  of  the  dames,  who  lived  by  boarding 
the  Oppidans,  as  those  sdiolais  are  called  who  are 
not  on  the  foundation. 

At  Eton  Horace  had  been  preceded  by  Harley 
and  Bolingbroke^  who  were  ootemporaries  with  his 
&ther ;  at  Eton  George  Lyttelton  and  William  Pitt 
were  his  successors.  If  his  bias  and  ambition  did  not 
lie  in  their  direction,  there  was  at  least  one  name 
on  the  list  of  illustrious  Etonians  that  excited  all 
his  sympathies  :  this  was  the  poet  Waller.*  How- 

*  This  charming  poet  Walpole  snbflequeatly  described  as 
painting  ladies  in  enamel."— Walpole  Letters.   YoL  6,  p.  249. 
The  quaint  author  of  the  **  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Hushandiy.*' 
is  also  on  the  list  of  poets  who  wzte  educated  here,  and  lie  seems 
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ever  omjectural  may  be  the  iniliionce  exercised 
over  young  Walpole's  taate  and  feelings  by  the 
accident  of  his  being  preceded  at  the  same  public 
school  by  so  elegant  a  writer  of  "  occasional  verses," 
there  is  at  least  reason  for  belieying  that  this  circum- 
stance drew  the  young  acholar's  attention  to  his 
works,  and  that  he  derived  from  thence  his  tendency 
to  the  same  style  of  composition.  The  Pierian  spring 
which  the  Court  poet  of  the  second  Charles  found 
imaged 'in  the  noble  river  which  flows  along  his 
school-playing  fields,  the  Court  wit  and  poet  of  the 
second  George  recognized  with  a  like  eagerness,  and 
imbibed  with  a  like  thirst  The  Arcadia  which 
boasted  of  the  pastoral  beauties  of  Datchet  dose  at 
hand,  and  the  regal  glories  of  Windsor  in  the  dis- 
tance,  awakened  in  the  minds  of  both,  at  the  same 
susceptible  age,  a  sunilar  sympathy  for  the  ao^es  of 
nature,  whose  milkmaids  must  be  maids  of  honour, 
and  shepherds  nobles  of  the  Court. 

Horace  Walpde  went  to  £ton  in  the  year  1726. 
Here,  as  the  son.  of  the  King's  }>rincipal  minister,  of 
course  he  received  every  attention,  and  he  so  well 

to  haye  held  anything  but  pleasant  recollections  of  the  place  and  of 
the  master,  Niehdaa  UdaU,  ftr  he  says,  very  movingly,^ 
**  Vnm  Panl's  I  went,  to  Eton  sent, 
To  leam  straightways,  the  Latin  phrase, 
'Where  fifty-three  stripes  given  to  me 

At  onoe  I  had; 
For  firalt  hut  small,  or  none  at  all. 
It  came  to  pass,  thus  heat  I  was. 
See,  Udall,  see,  the  mercy  of  thee, 
To  me,  poor  lad !" 
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'  seoonded  the  endeavoius  of  his  teachers  to  bring  him 
&Twaid,  that  his  surprising  progress,  as  we  learn 
from  respectable  authority,  excited  in  an  unusual 
d^ee  the  attention  of  his  father.  Lord  Whaxnclifie 
has  asserted  that  his  son  had  rarely  been  noticed  by 
Sir  Robert  till  he  had  been  some  time  at  Eton,  when 
his  remarkable  proficiency  drew  forth  the  remark, 

.  that  whether  the  youth  had  or  had  not  a  right  to 
the  name  he  went  by^  he  was  likely  to  do  it  honour."* 
There  is,  however,  no  evidence  wortihy  of  being 
accepted  as  such,  that  throws  a  doubt  on  his  pater- 
nity ;  nor  can  we  think  Sir  Robert  WalpoLs,  even  if 
we  take  for  granted  the  indifference  imputed  to  him, 
would  have  reconciled  himself  to  father  another  man's 
son,  for  no  other  reason  than  his  giving  indications  of 
tal^t  that  might  render  him  a  creditable  addition  to 
his  own  fiunily. 

Horace  was  as  pojiular  among  his  schoolfellows  as 
he  was  with  his  teachers.  Among  the  former  he 
owed  his  position  much  mare  to  his  agreeable 
qualities,  than  to  his  intimate  connection  with  the 
great  minister.  But  perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to 
imagine  that  Dr.  Blandf  and  his  subordinates  were 
not  wholly  indifferent  to  the  consideration  that  their 
pupil's  nearest  connection  had  vast  patronage  at  his 

•  Works  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.    \vt\.  1  p.  33. 

f  Head- Master,  subsequently  Provost  of  Eton  College,  and 
Dean  of  Durham.  A  specimen  of  his  Latinity,  in  the  form  of  a 
translation  of  the  soliloquy  of  Cato,  was  published  in  the  "  Spec- 
tator/' No.  628,  with  the  recommendation  of  Addison,  that  '*  for 
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dkposaL  It  ehould  be  xemambeired  ihat  subBervi^c^ 
of  this  kind  was  as  common  as  the  light  of  day,  and 

that  offices  of  eveiy  description  were  open  to  any  one 
who  could  gain  the  recommendation  of  those  who  had 
command  of  the  King's  ear ;  and  through  the  mis- 
tresB,  or  through  the  minister,  all  who  adopted  the 
profession  of  loyalty  eagerly  sought  the  honours  and 
emoluments  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown.  The 
I  leamed  directors  of  this  great  scholastic  establish- 
ment undoubtedly  fiilfiUed  their  duties,  but  in  this 
instance  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  these  were  not  the 
lees  zealously  attended  to  &om  the  probable  antici- 
pations of  consequent  personal  adTantago. 

There  seemd  to  be  something  in  the  following 
sentences  very  like  an  intimation  that  undue  in- 
fluence was  exercised  in  his  £stvour : — I  remember/' 
he  says,  "when  I  was  at  Eton,  and  Mr.  Bland  had 
set  me  an  extraordinary  task,  I  used  sometimes  to 
pique  myself  upon  not  getting  it,  because  it  was  not 
immediately  my  school  business.  What !  learn  more 
than  I  was  absolutely  forced  to  learn!  I  felt  the 
weight  of  learning  that — for  I  was  a  blockhead  and 
puthed  vp  above  my  parts.*** 

oonciBaiefla,  ponlj*  and  eleganee  of  phrue,'*  it  could  not  be 
BaffidenHy  admired.  Walpole  says,  I  hare  more  than  once  heard 
my  &ther  say,  that  it  waa  he  hunielf  who  gave  that  translation  to 
Mr.  Addison,  M-ho  was  extremely  surprised  at  the  fidelity  and  beauty 
of  it."— "  Walpole'8  Letters."    Vol.  6,  p.  174. 

♦  "Walpole  Letters."  VoL  1,  p.  351.  In  another  letter  he 
complains  of  "  the  poetical  manner*'  in  which  he  had  been  taught 
Latin^Ibid.   Vol.  6,  p.  163. 
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Such  a  confession  of  his  own  incapacity  is>  how- 
eyer,  less  credible  than  the  implied  aociisadon  of 
time-serving  zeal  on  the  part  of  his  instnictors, 
besides  being  at  complete  variance  witli  the  esta- 
Uiahed  lact  of  the  rapid  progre«  he  made  in  his 
studies  while  at  Eton. 

Among  the  numerous  associates  of  his  own  age 
and  rank  with  whom  he  was  most  fan n liar,  he  dis- 
tinguished three  with  a  feryency  of  regaid  unusual 
even  among  schoolboys.  But  the  dispomtion  of 
young  Walpole  was  peculiarly  adapted  for  foiming 
Iriendahips.  He  was  singularly  social  and  affec- 
tionate^ and  to  the  sympathy  he  found  in  these  con- 
genial minds  he  referred,  after  he  had  quitted  Eton, 
with  a  warmth  of  pleasure  tliat  proves  the  happiness 
he  derived  from  it.  The  first  and  dearest  of  these 
juvenile  firiends  was  Thomas  Gray — a  name  that  a 
few  years  lat^r  was  insci'iljcd  among  the  classics  of 
his  country  as  a  poet  of  the  highest  order  of  intellect. 
With  all  due  deference  to  the  tune-bonouied  axiom, 
*' Poeta  naacUur  non  fit  "  it  may  perhaps  be  con- 
jectured that  his  poetical  organization  owed  its 
development^  to  some  extent,  at  leasts  to  constant 
communion  with  a  mind  as  ardent  as  that  of  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  evidently  was  at  this  period. 
How  much  of  that  intense  poetical  feeling  which 
breathes  through  the  immortal  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard,"  may  have  been  caught  from  a  train  of 
rcflc'ctioii  first  suggested  in  a  saunter  through  the 
neighbouring  cemetery — ^how  much  of  the  sense  of 
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pastoral  beauty  that  speaks  so  eloquently  in  the 
mimitable  "  Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  Col- 
lege, ' '  may  have  been  excited  durinor  a  prolonged 
stroll  of  the  friends  m  the  playing  heids  ;*  to  what 
extent  the  classic  spirit  of  the  remaining  lyrical  pro- 
ductions of  the  same  el^ant  writer  may  haye  owed 
its  origin  to  .scliool-room  discussion  with  a  congenial 
spirit^  it  is  cLiiiicult  to  determine ;  yet  it  is  surely 
but  natural  to  suppose  that  the  firiendship  of  the 
future  romancist  was  highly  conducive  to  the  mental 
development  of  the  future  bard. 

Young  Walpole  was  on  terms  of  affectionate  inti-* 
macy  with  several  of  his  schoolfellows,  and  this 
intinfiacy  continued  long  after  the  boy  had  progressed 
to  the  man.  We  here  can  do  little  beyond  men- 
tioning their  names^  as  more  detailed  notices  of  them 
will  be  found  in  their  proper  places  ftnther  on  in 
these  pages.  The  second  boy  on  his  list  of  friends 
was  Eichard  West,  the  only  son  of  West,  Lord 
Ghanodlor  of  Ireland,  and  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Bishop  Burnut,  the  historian.  He  also  was  a  poet, 
and  possessed  a  mind  of  singular  promise.  The 

*  Ah !  happy  hilh,  ah !  pleaaing  shade ; 

Ah!  fields  beloved  in  TBin, 
Where  once  my  oarelees  dbildhood  strayed, 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain ! 
I  iieel  the  gales  that  from  ye  Mow, 
A  momciitirv  bliss  bestow, 
As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing. 

My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  soothe ! 

And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth* 
To  breathe  a  eeoond  Spring.  . 

TOL.  I.  F 
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third  vras  Thomas  Asheton^  who  fonned  one  of 
*'the  quadraple  alliaiioe/'  Walpole,  Gray,  Aehc- 
ton,  and  West,  to  which  the  lurmer  refers  so 
agreeably  in  his  early  letters.  There  existed  another 
fiiendly  assooiationf  which  he  calls  '^ihe  triumyi- 
rate/'  composed  of  George,  son  of  Briofadier-General 
Montagu,  his  younger  brother  Ghaxles,  and  Wal- 
pole.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  latter's  partiality  for  the 
Montagues ;  indeed,  for  the  elder  it  was  as  fervent  as 
it  proved  durable  ;  yet  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
he  felt  still  stronger  sympathy  with  his  brethren  of 
"  the  quadruple  alliance/'  each  of  whom  was  at  this 
time,  like  himself,  an  ai^irant  for  poetic  honours. 
In  the  portion  of  his  coiTespondence  before  aUuded 
to  there  is  also  fiiendly  mention  made  of  certain 
Etonians  under  the  assumed  names  of  Tydeus,  Oros- 
maclos,  Ahnanzor,  and  Plato.  Tliti  e  was  a  lad  of  the 
name  of  William  Cole  in  the  school,  a  quiet,  studious 
boy,  whose  love  of  old  books  with  quaint  frontis* 
pieces  and  still  quainter  text,  Walpole  shared.  There 
were  two  others  amongst  his  numerous  schoolfellows 
to  whom  he  was  extremely  partial ;  they  were  as 
different  as  possible  fixim  those  ahready  named,  yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  tlicy  exercised  a  considerable 
influence  in  forming  the  Walpole  of  society.  The 
fast  of  these  was  Charles,  the  third  son  of  John 
Hanbury,  Esq.,  of  Pontypool  Park,  Monmouth- 
shire, who,  ha^dng  befriended  hih  neiglibour,  Charles 
Williams,  of  Caerleon,  wlien  he  was  in  trouble 
on  account  of  haying  killed  a  man  in  a  feay,  be- 
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qneathed  to  young  Hanbury,  his  godson,  the  whole 

of  a  large  fortune  to  purchase  an  estate  on  con- 
dition of  his  afisiiming  the  name  of  Williams. 
The  other  was  Geoige  Augustus,  the  son  of  Colon^ 
John  Selwyn,  of  Matson,  in  trloucesterBhire,  who 
was  a  kinsman  of  Hanbury  Williams's.  Both  boys 
were  rather  distinguished  for  fine  spirits  than  for 
fine  talents;  they  were  remaikable  for  vivacity, 
quickness,  and  social  biiniuur — qualities  not  likely  to 
be  lost  upon  a  Horace  Walpole,  even  wlien  a  boy. 
Hanbury  Williams,  too^  was  recommended  to  him  by 
.  a  &cility  in  writing  verses ;  verses,  however,  of  a 
totally  different  character  from  those  perpetrated  by 
the  quadruple  alliance/'  for  they  aimed  at  pleasantry 
rather  than  at  poetiy,  at  satire  much  more  firequendy 
than  at  sentiment. 

In  this  latter  band  we  must  include  Horace  Wal- 
pole*s  cousin,  hgrd  jCertford,  and  his  younger  brother, 
Heniy  Conway.  It  is  not  known  that  they  were 
possessed  of  any  of  tliose  particular  qualifications 
which  attached  him  to  the  other  boys  we  have  named, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  inspired  him  with  a 
strong  affection,  which  outHved  every  other  attachment 
that  had  its  rise  at  the  same  time.  There  were  many 
others  in  the  school  with  whom  young  Horace  was  a 
fiivourite;  but  their  partiality  does  not  appear  to  have 
travelled  beyond  the  place  where  it  originated.  No 
doubt  they  joined  with  their  more  fortunate  asso- 
ciates in  the  interest  generally  Mi  at  Eton  for  the  son 
of  the  great  minister. 

7  2 
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The  ^position  of  Sir  Eobert  Walpole  waa  one 
that  mi^ht  naturally  excite  their  attention.    It  was 

proud  and  glorious :  for  lie  was  at  this  time  the 
most  powerM,  as  he  was  the  most  distinguished  man 
in  England :  he  held,  as  it  were,  in  his  hands  the 
destinies  of  a  great  empire :  he  governed  both  the 
kingdom  and  the  King.  Yet  there  were  clouds 
in  the  horizon,  wide-spreading  and  lowering,  which, 
though  distant  and  ill-defined,  occasionally  threw  an 
ominous  shadow  over  all  around  and  beneath,  and 
led  the  looker-on  to  anticipate  a  storm.  The  Eton 
l>oy  regarded  the  proceedings  of  the  great  statesman, 
'who  also  had  been  an  Eton  boy,  with  singular  inte- 
rest, and  was  never  backward  in  manifesting  towards 
the  son,  upon  any  occasion  of  Whig  triumph,  the 
enthusiasm  which  he  felt  for  the  fiither. 

Among  Wal  pole's  schoolfellows  who  were  not  his 
intimate  friends,  but  who  aftenvards  attained  high 
distinction  in  the  poUtical  world,  were  Charles  Pratt 
(Lord  Chancellor  Camden),  and  William  Pitt  (Earl 
of  Chatham).  Tlie  former,  like  Walpole's  father, 
was  placed  on  the  foundation  ;  the  latter  is  chiefly 
remembered  at  Eton  as  having  been  flogged  for 
breaking  bounds.* 

*  How  graphically  and  beautifully  Gray  alludes  to  this  school- 
boy offence : 

Wliile  some  on  earnest  business  bent, 

Their  murmuring  labours  ply, 
'Gainst  graver  hours  that  bi^  conttnint 

To  sweeten  liberty. 
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To  the  happiness  he  experienced  in  such  society, 
Waipole  has  himself  borne  testimony  in  one  of  the 
earliest  of  Us  letters  : 

**Toiifhful  paaaages  of  life,**  he  aays,  *<aze  the  chippings  of 
Pittas  dianiond,  set  into  little  heart-iings  with  mottoes;  the  stone 
itself  mora  worth,  the  filings  more  gende  and  agreeable.  Alexander, 
at  the  head  of  the  world,  never  tasted  the  true  pleasure  that  boys 
of  his  own  age  haTe  enjoyed  at  the  head  of  a  school.*  Little  intrigues, 
little  schemes  and  policies  engage  their  thoughts ;  and  at  the  same 
time  that  they  are  laying  the  foundation  for  their  middle  age  of  life, 
the  iniiuic  republic  they  live  in  furnishes  materials  of  eonvcrsation  for 
their  latter  age;  and  old  men  cannot  be  said  to  be  children  a  second 
time  with  greater  truth  from  any  one  cause,  than  tlieir  living  over 
again  their  ehildlioodin  imaj^'IiKitiDii.  To  rt  fleet  on  the  season  when 
first  they  felt  the  titiUation  of  love,  the  budding  passions,  and  the  first 


Some  bold  adve  nturers  disdain 
The  limits  of  ibi  ir  little  reign. 

And  unknown  regions  dare  descry ; 
Still  as  they  run  they  look  behind. 
And  hear  a  voice  in  every  wind, 

And  sualt'h  a  fearful  joy.'* 

Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College. 

♦  **  Gay  hope  is  theirs,  by  fancy  fed. 

Less  pleasing  when  possest ; 
The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed, 

The  sonsbine  of  the  hreast ; 
Theiis  bnzom  health  of  rosy  hues 
Wild  wit,  inTention  ever  new, 
And  lively  cheer  of  vigour  horn ; 

The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night. 

The  spirits  pare,  the  slumbers  light. 
That  fly  the  approadi  of  mom."-^i3M/. 
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dear  object  of  their  wishes ;  how,  inexperienced,  they  gave  credit 
to  all  the  talcs  of  romantic  loves. 

"  Dear  George,"  he  continues,  "  were  not  the  playing-fields  at 
Eton  food  for  all  maimer  of  flifjhts  ?  No  old  maid's  gown,  though  it 
had  l)t  en  tormented  into  all  the  fashions  from  King  James  to  King 
George,  ever  nnd<  r\vcnt  8o  many  transformations  as  tliose  poor 
plains  have  in  my  idea.  At  first  I  was  contented  \s  ith  tending  a 
Tisionary  flock,  and  sighing  some  pastoral  name  to  the  echo  of  the 
cascade  under  the  bridge.  I  low  happy  should  I  have  been  to  have 
had  a  kingdom,  only  for  the  pleasure  of  being  driven  from  it,  and 
living  disguised  in  an  humble  vale !  As  I  got  further  into  Vii'gil 
and  Clelia,  I  found  myself  trasiported  from  Arcadia  to  the  garden, 
ofltafy;  and  saw  Windsor  Gaslte  in  DO  odierTiew  than  the  C^M^^ 
immohiU  aaxum*  I  wish  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commona 
may  ever  seem  to  be  the  senate;  or  a  Bill  appear  half  as  agreeable 

This  is  sufficiently  charactensticy — ^the  following 
more  so ;  he  goes  on  to  say — 

**  I  can*t  say  I  am  sorry  I  was  never  quite  a  schoolboy ;  an 
expedition  against  baigemen,  or  a  match  at  cricketi  may  be  very 
pretty  things  to  recollect ;  but,  thank  my  stars,  I  can  remember 
things  that  are  very  near  as  pretty.  The  beginning  of  my  Boman 
history  was  spent  in  the  asylum,  or  conveFsing  in  Egeria's  hallowed 
grove;  not  in  thumping  and  pommeOing  King  Amulius*s  herds- 
men.*'* 

Had  we  no  other  evidence,  it  would  not  be  di^- 
cult  to  believe  that  Horace  Walpole  was  never  a 
mere  schoolboy  ;  he  had  gratifications  out  of  the  pale 
of  even  an  Etonian's  territory  ;  and  in  cultivating  his 
inclinations  for  romance  and  sentiment  with  his 

*    Walpole  Letters.**  Yd.  1,  p.  4. 
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f  fellow  associates,  he  found  neither  taste  nor  leisure 
I  fortheattra^dionBof  boatixig,  iaricket,  orfw^  As 
yet  we  hear  nothing  of  politics  ;  he  betrays  not  the 
sliorhtest  yearning  after  the  honours  of  diplomacy,  or 
the  powers  of  statesmanship  ;  Ins  father's  example, 
brilUant  as  it  was  in  the  ^es  of  all  Europe,  did  not 
dazzle  him.    He  had  more  taste  for  romances  than 
for  either  declarations  of  war  or  treaties  of  peace. 
'  ■  His  path  led  rather  towards  the  temple  of  the  Muses 
than  the  House  of  Commons.   But  with  the  poetic 
Gray  for  the  dearest  of  his  friends,  and  the  poems 
of  Waller  for  his  study,  nothing  could  be  more  natural 
j  than  the  tendencTjr  of  his  intellect  to  imagine  visions 
more  Utopian  than  any  connected  with  the  career 
of  public  life. 

Young  Walpole,  however,  still  retained  a  grateful 
recollection  of  the  King's  kindness  towards  him  in 
that  memorable  interview  at  St.  James's,  and  shed  a 
ton*ent  of  tears  when,  with  his  schoolfellows,  he 
walked  in  procession  at  the  proclamation  of  his  sue- 
cesser.  "Ejb  regrets  were  attributed  by  many  of  his 
companions  to  apprehennons  of  his  &ther's  speedy 
downfall.  Those  who  thought  thus  were  as  mistaken 
respecting  the  stabihty  of  Sir  Bobert's  influence  as  they 
were  respecting  the  sincerity  of  his  son's  loyally. 

The  routine  of  school  duty  was  frequently  varied 
by  visits  to  his  home,  and  whether  the  parental  roof 
'happened  to  be  at  Chelses,  at  Hichmond^  in  Downing 
,  Street,  or  at  the  more  distant  mansion  in  NorfoQcy 
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the  young  scholar  was  pretty  certain  of  not  being 
neglected.  His  mother's  visitors  would  uot  iail  to 
pay  all  due  attention  to  her  fiiYourite  boy,  and  thoee 
of  hifl  fitther  were  either  too  politic  or  too  well  bred 
to  overlook  even  a  younger  son  in  a  family  oi"  which 
the  head  waa  so  veiy  important  a  personage.  Sir 
Eobert  ^  tismg  nipidly  in  the  new  King's  fevour, 
and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  Queen  Caroline 
was  a  strong  pledge  of  increasing  influence.  Indeed 
it  began  to  be  the  general  impression  that  he  had 
aocnmulated  in  his  own  person  aU  the  power  of  the 
State  ;  and  althouijh  sucli  a  suj)j)o.sition  laid  him  open 
to  constant  and  bitter  attacks  from  his  political  oppo- 
nents, his  Mends  only  found  in  it  a  stronger  reason 
for  crowding  his  levies.  With  one  parent  still  reigning 
paramount  among  the  beauties  of  the  Court,  and 
the  other  the  undisputed  head  of  the  paity  that 
engrossed  its  honours,  Horace  Walpole  might  always 
look  forward  to  spending  his  holidays  with  as  much 
enjoyment  as  the  smiles  of  the  great  world  could 
bestow. 

Voltaire,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  celebrity, 
arrived  in  England  about  this  i)criod,  and  remained 
a  considerable  time.  Of  course,  an  individual  who 
had  made  himself  such  a  universal  reputation,  was 
often  a  subject  of  discourse  with  the  sons  of  the 
ditferent  noblemen  and  gentlemen  for  whose  friend- 
ship and  countenance  he  seemed  solicitous.  Amongst 
others,  he  became  the  guest  of  Lady  Walpole ;  and 
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the  interesting  particulars  of  the  great  man's  visit 
were  in  due  time  forwarded  to  her  son,  and  eagerly 
diBCuased  by  his  schoolfellows.  Many  years  later,  when 
Horace  Walpole  had  become  an  acquaintance  and 
oorreepondent  of  Voltaire^  he  recalled  the  incident  to 
the  recollection  of  the  latter,  in  a  manner  that  showed 
how  strong  was  the  impression  it  had  originally 
made. 

I  There  was  one  feature  in  yoimg  Walpole*8  £ton 
/  life,  that  could  not  &il  to  attract  notice.    No  Etonian 

ever  slighted  the  li(3nuui*s  of  the  Montem,  though, 
perhaps,  few  would  go  so  far  as  to  assert,  with  a 
writer  in  an  able  pmodical,  that  the  glittering 
show  makes  even  the  wise  feel  that  there  is  some- 
tiling"  better  than  wisdom,  and  the  great  that  there  is 
something  nobler  than  greatness  The  Montem  is 
one  of  that  peculiar  class  of  amusements  which 
attempt  to  change  ayocations,  at  other  times  dis- 
creditable, into  marks  of  distinction,  no  one  knows 
why,  nor  how. 

The  more  recent  fiuAiion  of  Fancy  Fairs,  which 
transforms  duchesses  into  shop  women,  is  the  same 
style  of  proceeding  as  the  trans^formation  of  duchesses* 
sons  into  beggar-boys.  Though  some  few  are  under 
the  impression  that  the  former  render  themselves 
liable  to  certain  penalties  tus  unlicensed  hawkers,  and 
that  the  latter  are  subject  to  the  investigation  of  the 
Mendicity  Society,  we  are  willing  to  take  for  granted 
that  there  is  something  in  the  words  ''Stall"  and 
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"Salt/'  that  completely  changes  the  meaning  of 
their  plebeian  synonymes  **  shop*'  and  "  alms''  into 
something  not  only  wiobjectionable,  but  highly  aris^ 
tocratic.  The  opinion,  however,  is  .shared  by  many, 
that  this  masquerading  lowei's  the  dignity  of  the 
masquers,  whether  their  play  be  at  paupers  or  at 
shopiieomen.  Of  the  former,  it  is  true  that  they  not 
only  dress  the  character  in  sucli  shoTsy  costumes  as 
must  totally  dissociate  it  from  every  connection 
-with  rags  and  want ;  but  they  aooomplish  the  reaUy 
useful  purpose  of  obtaining  sufficient  ready  money 
to  procure  an  university  education  fur  the  head  boy  of 
the  school.  But  surely  the  Mends  of  the  scholar,  if 
they  are  rich  enough  to  send  him  to  Eton,  ought  to  be 
able  to  forward  him  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  for  the 
completion  of  his  studies,  without  having  recourse  to 
eleemosynary  aicL  The  custom  may  be  pretty,  but 
it  is  a  bad  one ;  for  if  thus  you  can  excuse  beggary, 
you  might  almost  equally  excuse  burglary  under 
simiLar  circumstances.* 

That  Horace  Walpole  left  school  wiUi  regret^  may 
be  inferred  firom  a  letter  to  one  of  his  schoolfellows, 
addressed  from  the  inn  at  Eton  when  paying  those 
well-remembered  scenes  a  visit  two  or  three  years 
subsequently. 

***Thc  Christopher!'  Lord,  how  gjeat  I  used  to  think  anyone 
just  hmdcd  at '  The  Christopher!'    But  here  arc  uo  boys  for  me  to 

♦  Since  the  above  was  written,  this  idle  custom  has,  thanks  to 
Dr.  llawtrey,  been  discontinued* 
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send  for.  Here  I  nm,  like  Noah,  just  returned  into  his  old  world 
again,  with  all  sorts  of  queer  feels  about  me.  By  the  way,  the 
clock  strikes  tlio  old  cracked  sound — T  recollect  so  much  and  remember 
80  little,  and  want  to  play  about,  and  am  so  afraid  of  my  playfellows, 
and  am  ready  to  shirk  Aslietoii,  and  can't  help  making  fun  of 
myself — and  envy  a  dame  over  the  way  that  has  just  locked  in  her 
boardere,  and  is  going  to  sit  down  in  a  little  hot  parlour,  to  a  very 
bad  supper,  so  comfortably !  and  I  could  be  so  jolly  a  dog  if  I  did 
not  fU,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  first  time  the  word  was  ever 
applicable  to  me.  In  short,  I  should  be  out  of  aU  hounds  it  I  was 
to  ten  yon  half  I  feel;  how  young  again  I  am  one  minute,  and  how 
did  the  nest.  But  do  eome  and  fbel  with  me  when  you  will— to* 
morrow.  Adieu!  If  I  don*t  compose  myself  a  little  more  before 
Sunday  morning,  when  Asheton  is  to  preach,  I  shall  certainly  he  m 
a  hm  for  lautjhing  at  ekur^  hut  how  to  help  it,  to  see  him  in  the 
pulpit,  when  the  last  time  I  saw  htm  here  he  was  standing  up 
fimking,  over  against  a  conduit,  to  be  catechized."* 

The  most  studied  description  would  &il  to  give  so 
happy  an  idea  of  the  schoolboy's  visit  to  "the  old 
familiar  faces"  of  his  pupilage,  after  a  few  years* 
absence.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  letter  is 
written  to  one  of  "  the  triumvirate,"  and  mentions  a 
member  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance.  In  the  lapse  of 
those  two  or  three  years,  the  boys  had  grown  up  to 
be  men.  Asheton  was  already  in  the  church,  where 
his  talents  soon  obt^iined  him  prefennent,  and  the 
rest  were  pursuing  their  studies  at  the  University,  or 
preparing  themselves  for  public  employment. 

As  in  the  instance  of  the  poet  Gray,  the  friends 
of  Asheton   were   much   humbler   in   rank  than 

♦    Walpole  Letters.*'   Vol.  1,  p.  13. 
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liis  own  ;  his  father  had  for  fifty  years  been 
iiaher  to  a  grammar  school  at  Lancaster,  with  a 
salary  of  only  321.  per  annum ;  but  having  received 
a  small  estate  with  his  wife,  he  sold  it  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  his  children  with  an  eflicient  education. 
He  had  two  sons^  both  educated  at  Eton,  and  sub- 
sequently at  CSambridge,  where  the  younger  brother, 
John,  took  thu  degree  of  blaster  of  Arts,  and  was  a 
fellow  of  Trinity  College.  He  was  so  muck  esteemed 
by  those  who  had  the  best  means  of  judging  of  his 
qualifications^  that  they  pronounced  him  superior  in 
ability  to  his  brother,  although  he  never  rose  above 
the  station  of  a  country  clergyman,  and  never  pub- 
lished anything  of  higher  pretension  than  a  visitation 
sermon.  It  was  the  &te  of  Thomas  to  be  much  more 
frequently  before  the  public.  He  wa,s  elected  from 
Eton  to  King's  College,  Cand^ridge,  in  1733,  where 
his  reputation  for  scholarship  in  a  few  years  procured 
lum  the  situation  of  tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Plymouth, 
and  it  is  in  this  capacity  his  schoolfellow,  Horace 
Walpole,  while  on  his  travels,  addressed  to  him  his 
"  Poetical  Epistle  from  Florence,"  in  1740.* 

A  few  years  later,  after  obtaining  his  degree  of 
M.  A.,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Aldingham, 

*  In  the  **  GenUeinan*8  Magudne,**  for  1770,  theie  is  a  copy  of 
Latin  Tencif,  hy  another  Eton  boy,  then  the  odebcated  Dr.  MoreU, 
immortalised  by  Hogarth,  in  the  charaeter  of  the  '*  Cynic  Fhilo* 
aophor.*'  They  are  inscribed  **  Eniditissimo  Viro,  Thome  Asheton, 
S.  T.  P." 
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in  Lancashire,  wliich,  however,  he  only  retained  till 
the  year  1749,  when  he  resigned  it  in  fitvour  of  his 
brother :  in  the  same  year,  the  Provost  and  Fellows 
of  Eton,  into  which  body  he  had  been  chosen  in  1745, 
presented  him  with  the  rectoiy  of  Sturminster  Mar- 
shall, in  Dorsetshire,  and  in  1752  he  was  collated  to 
the  rectory  of  St.  "Botolph,  Bishopsgate.  He  re- 
ceived the  decree  of  D.D.  in  175.0,  and  the  following 
year  married  »  Miss  Amyaad.  He  had  come  before 
the  public  as  an  author  as  early  as  1745,  when  he 
printed  a  .sti'mun  on  the  rebellion.  He  soon  after- 
wards became  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  metro- 
politan preachers— preaching  before  the  Croyemors  of 
Middlesex  Hospital  at  St.  Anne's,  Westminster,  in 
1756  ;  a  conimencement  sermon  at  Cambridge  in 
1 759  ;  in  London,  one  on  the  fi.nniia.1  assemblage  of 
charity  children,  in  the  following  year,  and  in  the 
year  1 772  he  preached  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  well  as  at  St.  Bride's.  In  the  same  year  lie  was 
elected  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  which  office,  how> 
ever,  he  resigned  two  years  later.  His  select 
sermons  were  re-published  by  liini  in  one  vohinie  in 
1770.  He  also  published  several  controvei*sial 
pamphlets,  particularly  against  the  celebrated  Me- 
thodist preacher,  Thomas  Jones,  and  on  the  unwar- 
rantable practice  of  electing  aliens  into  the  vacant 
places  in  Eton  College.  He  died  at  the  age  of  59, 
after  an  attack  of  the  palsy  on  the  Ist  of  March, 
1T76. 
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Though  Mr.  Asheton  was  an  especial  &vourite 
yniAk  Walpole  for  a  long  course  of  jeasB,  be  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  incur  his  fiiend^s  displeasure  sub- 
sequently, and  in  more  than  one  of  Walpole 's  letters 
we  find  bim  speaking  of  bis  foimer  scboolfellow  in- 
very  barsb  terms. 

By  introducing  liei  u  a  list  of  the  boys  at  Eton 
two  years  before  Walpole  quitted  the  school,*  the 
reader  will  see  at  a  glance  not  only  wbo  were  bis 
juvenile  companions^  but  wbo  subsequently  became 
his  a^ssoc'iates,  opponents,  and  friends,  in  the  great 
world  where  he  was  so  soon  to  become  an  adventurer 
under  tbe  most  &vouvable  auspices. 

BOYS  AT  LTON  IN  THE  TEAM  1732. 

Payne.    (King's  Scholar).  Qilnum. 

Borkoloy. 

Richards.  Lord  Sandwich.   (First  hord 

liuyes.    (Welsh  Judge.)  of  the  Admiralty). 

Carter.  Lord  Tinihridsro. 

Lyne.    (Fellow  of  Eton.)  Mr.  Townshend. 

Phipps.  Lowe. 

Ashoton.    (Fellow  of  Eton.)  Hall. 

Jleinniinn^.  Wttgstaffe. 

Lord  Suiibui-y.  Princep, 

Clinch.  Lodington.    ^K.  S.) 

Sparkes.  Hart. 

Bradbury.  Kelhau.    (K.  S.) 

Jamei.  Ball. 

Edgeoombe.  Gibbon. 

GrenTille.  Bryant,  Jacob. 

*  For  (his  documeDt  my  admowledgnumts  m  due  to  Dr. 
Hawtrey  fbr  grantuig,  and  to  Viscoont  Owtlereagh  for  reqnestuig  it 
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licadc.    ^Assistant  Master). 

Cambridge. 

VV  aipoic. 

Blisset. 

Allen. 

Montague. 

Sandys. 

Cust. 

(jriioert. 

Isurrough. 

Newej.   (K.  S.) 

Lord  Conway. 

AmpUett* 

Mr.  Conway.  (Field- Marshal.) 

fifr.  Howard. 

Mawest. 

Mr,  Stanhope* 

HaJl. 

BIr.  Townshend. 

OxeiiTiJle. 

Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Stanhope.  (Mi.) 

JSrowji* 

Williama. 

Smart. 

Upton,   (K.  8.) 

wesc. 

Cox.   (K.  S.) 

Jephflon. 

Barford.   (Fellow  of  Eton). 

Nod* 

Biddle.   (K.  S.,  M.  D.) 

Barnard.   (FkoTOSt  of  Eton). 

AJdwortL  (AnocBtor  of  Lord 

GifFard. 

Braybrodke). 

Balfour. 

Piers. 

Newton. 

Tate. 

Bowyer. 

Bowden. 

More. 

Hammond. 

Parry. 

Parson  8. 

Bradbury, 

Duqiu  sne.    (K.  S.) 

(iib-son. 

1  urncr. 

Cole. 

Hanbuiy. 

Haincrsley. 

\V  nitmorc. 

PennicK. 

^\  hitby.  (Ma.) 

Fenton. 

^\  hitby.  (Ml.) 

Watcrhousc. 

Hudson. 

Cook. 

Cope. 

Ilanmer.    (K.  S.) 

Sclwyn,  George. 

Gretton. 

Ibbot. 

Plumptrc.    (K.  S.) 

Terrent. 

Glyn.    (M.  D.) 

Berkeley. 

Crowley. 

Pomiek. 

Gibbon. 

Tre?OF» 

Crowley. 
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BlShup. 

Lord  Dursley. 

Allen. 

Willes. 

Montiiion. 

JSiackett. 

Canon. 

Klflnoge. 

uiDson. 

AeynoluB* 

ITnicrVitlir 

AUiiier* 

f  OIXCBCUv* 

A  _1  

Aabrey. 

jstougnton* 

Pmocr. 

liOTtt  uuKnui. 

Ambler. 

Powts. 

Riveve. 

xumonci. 

lifflllfliGlKlk 

oieecn* 

T>      M  ,     ri  ii  ■  ■  I                fYF       fit  \ 

Drereton.   (Ik.  o.) 

Bo  very. 

Green* 

Kaaoii. 

Itydcr. 

Goodaere. 

Mr.  Mcikensie. 

Novris. 

hmith. 

iTronviIle. 

LhctwynA'    C^*  »•) 

Child. 

Moneypeiuiy. 

Kinsey. 

rreston. 

Burwem. 

lien  son. 

Watforti. 

Ar\  inder. 

1  axton.    ^n,  o.  j 

Clarges. 

Kichaids. 

T         C  U 

Lawncla. 

Wisher. 

1  iiiiaru. 

1  nor.    ^iv.  o.^ 

Jouson. 

Norris. 

Fortcscue. 

W  ara. 

i>itLrc[ucs8  01  ivnn&ndtuc. 

iianson. 

Lloyd. 

rigot. 

Lord  Fitzwilliam. 

Wells. 

Dodd. 

Lord  Robarts. 

Manjuess  of  (iranby. 

Gallop. 

Lord  Gcorpjc  J  ohnstonc.  ( Last 

BaU. 

Marquis  of  Anuandalc,  died 

Chase. 

1792.) 

Jasper. 
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Williamson. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Benson. 

IJowyor. 

Bather. 

Tyrrell. 

Mr.  Howard, 
lleade. 
Edgecombe. 
Goiirs. 

Monej-penny. 

Harris. 

Mr.  lownsheud. 


Burder. 
Graham. 
Greene. 
Burriiigton. 
Fortoscue. 
Fortcscue. 
Taylor. 
Buller. 
Grover. 
Noel. 
Owen. 
Pinnell. 
Burton. 


(K.  S.) 


(Mi.) 


Toil.  I. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

SIX  XOBBBT  WALrOI»B. 

Jb^ROM  the  birth  of  Horace  Walpole  to  tlie  conclu- 
sion of  hifi  studies  at  £ton^  the  career  of  his  fiskther 
though  bnlliant,  had  been  chequered  by  many 
difficulties.  In  1722,  he  wds  iorcod  to  put  forth  all 
his  abiUty,  and  exeraae  the  whole  of  his  influence,  in 
bringing  to  piinishment  the  author  of  a  oonspiracy 
to  disturb  the  ])eace  of  the  couiitrv.  Tlii.s  is  kno\Mi 
iu  histoiy  as  Bishop  Atterbury'b  plot,^,  from  its 
originating  with  that  eminent  prelate.  Though 
without  sympathy  for  clerical  traitors  of  any  rank, 
and  though  beheviug  that  bishops  are  consecrated 
for  other  purposes  than  political  adventures,  we 
cannot  withhold  our  admiration  from  this  accom- 
plii^ed  di\dne,  for  the  bold  and  able  niauucr  with 
which  he  defended  himself  against  the  accusations  of 
the  government  he  sought  to  overthrow.  It  was 
dear,  however,  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  practiaes 

*  **  Memoirs  of  FnmciB  Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Rochester.*'  By 
John  Nichols.   Prefixed  to  his  Miscellaneous  Works." 
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to  bring  in  the  Pretender,  and  Walpole  laid  before 

the  House  of  Commuiis  the  particulai-s  of  his  treason, 
and  had  to  conduct  an  impeaohmeut  against  him, 
whioh  ended  in  ^e  Bishop's  banishment ;  a  lenient 
sentence  wfaidi  he  owed  to  the  good  feeling  of  the 
conductor  of  the  prosecution.  Of  this  consideration 
he  proved  himself  unworthy ;  f(Hr  on  his  animal  in 
France,  he  entered  into  the  enipk>yment  of  the 
Prutiiiider,  and  became  publicly  engaged  in  his  aftairs. 
It  is  impossible  to  understand  why  a  Protestant 
prelate  should  have  been  so  aealous  in  the  service  of 
a  prince,  whose  saooess  would  have  been  ike  ruin  of 
the  Church  of  which  he  was  so  distinguished  a 
member;  but  the  inconsistencies  of  many  of  his 
Lordship's  Jacobite  contemporaries,  were  equally 
inexplicable. 

A  grave  objection  has  been  raised  against  Walpole 
at  this  period,  for  biinging  into  Parliament  a  Bill  for 
taxing  the  property  of  Boman  Gatholics,  but  Ihis 
measure  was  provoked  by  their  turbulent  conduct. 
The  King,  it  was  very  evident^  did  not  disapprove  of 
the  Bill ;  his  able  minister  had  won  so  much  upon 
his  Majesty's  good  will,  that  lie  offered  to  raise  him  to 
the  peerage.  Waljiole  knew  well  that  his  accept- 
anod  of  such  a  distinction  must  effect  a  diminution  of 
his  power  by  removing  him  out  of  the  sphere  of  his 
usefulness  and  influence.  He  was  looked  up  to  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  their  chief,  and  there 
exenased  an  habitual  authorify,  the  result  of  that 
assembly's  experience  of  his  talents,  and  reoognxtutfL 
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of  his  menial  superiority.  But  though  these  con- 
siderations caused  him  to  decline  the  honour  for 

hmiself,  he  ^vas  not  inditteront  to  its  value  for  his 
&niily,  and.  the  matter  euded  by  the  King  granting 
the  dignity  of  a  peer  to  his  eldest  son  Robert^  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Walpole. 

It  might  have  been  anticipated  that  when  his 
most  troublesome  colleagues^  Sunderland  and  Stan- 
hope were  removed  by  death,  and  he  himself  in  such 
favour  with  liis  sovereign,  Walpole  would  have 
nothing  further  to  fear;  but  in  the  constitution  of 
ministries  at  this  date,  no  permanent  state  of  things 
eould  be  relied  on ;  the  country  was  so  little  cared 
for,  and  the  individual  so  much.  Of  these  self- 
f^eekers,  John,  Lord  Carteret,  showed  liimself  an  able 
follower  of  the  school  of  Sunderland.  He  began  to 
intrigue  in  opposition  to  Walpole  and  Townshend, 
and,  with  an  agent  in  Paris  devoted  to  him,  a  Swiss 
known  in  history  as  Sir  Luke  Schaub,  and  with  the 
purchased  co-operation  of  the  German  clique,  male 
and  female,  he  lioped  to  improve  his  position  with 
the  King,  at  the  expense  of  the  actual  directors  of 
his  government.  Walpole  and  Towndiend,  however, 
got  notice  of  the  intrigue,  and  despatched  Horace 
Walpole  the  elder  to  defeat  it  at  Paris,  whilst  they 
set  to  work  to  bafiie  it  at  home.  Horace  did  his 
part  most  effectually,  for  which  he  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  the  French  Court ;  Sir  Luke  Schaub 
was  recalled,  Carteret  and  removed  from  his  post  of 
Secretary  of  State  to  another  where  less  mischief 
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could  be  effected — ^that  of  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Walpole  still  oonlanued  to  rise  in  the  favour  of  Ids 

sovereign,  who  acknowledged  that  "  he  never  had  his 
equal  in  business."  He  was  honoured  wuth  the 
ribbon  of  the  Bath,  and  the  Order  of  the  Crarter  was 
bestowed  on  Lord  Townshend,  as  it  was  soon  after- 
wards ou  Sir  Robert  himself. 

The  minister,  having  defeated  the  machinations 
of  so  many  clever  intriguers,  might  have  anticipated 
an  inturval  of  quiet,  but  it  was  fated  that  he;  should 
be  disturbed  by  one  who  was  very  far  their  superior 
in  that  species  of  diplomacy  which  is  carried  on  without 
any  reference  to  truth  or  principle  ;  and  it  was  farther 
destined  that  Sir  Robert  should  bring  this  trouble 
upon  himself,  by  his  i)wn  deficiency  in  these  peculiar 
ministerial  qualities.  The  overthrow  of  St.  John's 
political  schemes  by  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  was 
only  a  temporary  check  to  his  ambitiou.  He  had 
joined  the  Pretender  as  soon  as  he  escaped  from 
England,  but  soon  got  tired  of  laughing  at  his  pre- 
tensions, and  offered  his  services  to  the  govern- 
ment he  had  endeavoured  to  destroy.  Sir  Robert, 
no  doubt  influenced  in  his  &vour  by  old  associar 
tions,  employed  his  influence  in  fl>rwaTding  his  views, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1723  succeeded  in  obtaining 
his  pardon. 

Bolingbroke,  whilst  he  remained  in  Paris^  had  con- 

tinned  to  pay  court  to  the  English  ministers,  and  had 
endeavoured  to  be  of  service  to  Horace  Walpole,  when 
the  latter  was  ambassador  in  France,  hoping  thus  to 
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reoommend  iiimseii'  to  Sir  Bobert.  His  apparent 
zeal  was  recompenced  by  a  reverBal  of  the  attainder 
^at  had  been  passed  against  him,  (though  the 
measure  was  not  carried  through  the  House  of  Com- 
rnons  withofut  conBiderable  opposition)  and  St  John, 
created  Viscount  BoHngbroke  in  1712,  was  thus 
enabled  to  suc(X*ed  to  his  father's  estate,  thougli  not 
to  his  title.  He  immediately  returned  to  England, 
and  almost  the  first  use  he  made  of  his  restoration  to 
his  country,  was  to  enter  into  cabals  against  the  min- 
ister who  had  risked  his  own  reputation  in  obtaining 
it,  Walpole  peipetrated  a  great  pohtical  error  in 
procuring  the  recal  of  such  a  man,  and  paid  dearly 
for  committing  it :  but  if  he  sinks  in  the  scale  as  a 
diplomatist,  he  rises  as  a  man.  Bolingbroke,  with  his 
fine  mind  waiped  by  disappointed  ambition,  and  his 
feelings  soured  by  envy  at  the  prosperity  of  a  contem- 
porary to  wljom  he  coiUd  not  be  brought  to  do  justice,* 
made  a  most  discreditable  use  of  his  talents  in  slan- 

*  It  has  been  stated  liiat  he  was  mTited  by  Walpole  toa  friendly 
dinner,  bntfhat  he  conld  not  endure  the  sight  of  his  rival's  prosperity, 
and  made  a  pretext  for  leaving  the  table,  before  he  had  partaken  of 
its  abondant  hospitality.  Lord  Henrey,  who  had  ample  qppor- 
tonities  of  forming  a  covrcct  judgment  of  Bolingbroke,  accuses  him 
•of  abandoning  his  first  patron,  Gkidolphin,  underauntng  his  seeond, 
lord  Oxford,  betraying  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  te  the 
Pretender,  and  then  betraying  the  interests  of  the  Pretender  to 
obtain  liis  pardon  from  King  Geoi^. — Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of 
<»eorj^o  II."  Vol.  i,  p.  13.  Bolingbroke's  second  wife  (the 
Marchioness  dc  Villcttc,  niece  to  Madame  dc  Maintenon),  openly 
acknowledged  to  Queen  Caroline  that  her  husband  had  c  nt(  rod  the 
service  of  the  Pretender  only  to  serve  the  interests  of  Hanover ; 
"^lioh  statement  seems  to  have  excited  Her  M^esty's  indignation. 
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dering,  decrying,  and  ridiculing  liini  ;  and  made  a 
sorry  figure  of  himaelf  by  the  humiliating  failures  to 
which  this  ignoble  oontest  subjected  him.'^ 

The  govemmeiit  suffered  some  annoyance  about 
the  same  period,  from  the  violent  opposition  got 
up  in  Ireland  to  the  employment  of  a  patent 
that  had  been  granted  to  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Wood,  for  coining  Laltpencc.  It  seems  to  be  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Irish,  that  they  should, 
on  trifling  occasions^  and  for  unworthy  causes,  expend 
those  energies  which,  properly  directed,  might  lead 
to  their  assuming  the  dignified  position  of  a  people  : 
in  the  present  instance  this  was  eminently  the  case, 
fi>r  it  would  puzde  any  one  not  bom  in  the  Green 
Isle,  to  discover  any  disadvantage  to  Ireland  in  the 
circulation  of  the  coinage  provided  for  them.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  likely  to  pzoye  an  essential 
service  to  that  unhappy  country.  However,  it  suited 
a  noisy  party  in  Ireland — a  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom  where  noisy  parties  seem  the  natural 
growth  of  the  soil — ^to  turn  this  patent  into  a 
grievance  ;  and  a  grievance  of  the  most  injurious 

*  He  began  imincdiatcly  to  enter  anew  into  Court  intrigues, 
parliamentary  cabals,  and  paper  war;  and  to  retrace  all  tlio  paths 
that  had  before  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  min.-— Xionl  lienrey's 
Memoirs.'*    Vol.  1,  p.  IC. 

*'  It  ia  impoenble,"  says  Lord  Chesterfield,  "  to  find  li^rhts  and 
shades  strong  enough  to  paint  the  character  of  Lord  Boliugbroke, 
who  was  a  most  mortifying  instance  of  the  violence  of  human 
pnpsions,  and  the  woalcness  of  the  most  improved  and  exalted  human 
reason." — ^'*Lord  Mahon's  Letters  of  I^ord  Chesterfield."  VoL  2, 
p.  440. 
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cliaracter  it  forthwith  ])ecame.  It  seemed  a«  if  the 
unfortunate  coppers  iiad  the  power  to  subvert  their 
religion^  to  overthrow  their  libertieB^  and  to  annul 
their  laws.  All  ranks  recoiled  from  them  with 
virtuous  horror.  In  the  pulpit,  in  the  parHament, 
and  on  the  bench^  they  were  assailed,  execrated,  and 
denounced,  as  no  small  change  ever  was  before  or 
since. 

^\mong  the  most  prominent  of  the  getters  up  of 
this  national  stonn,  was  a  protestant  dignitary  of 
one  of  the  metropolitan  cathedrals,  who  had  been 

sent  back  to  liis  native  Ireland  by  the  Ministers  of 
Queen  Anne,  simply  because  he  was  likely  to  be 
very  troublesome  to  some  of  them,  had  he  remained 
in  England.  The  immortal  author  of  "  Gulli\  ur's 
Travels"  was,  therefore,  connuittud  to  honourable 
exile  in  the  post  of  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
Dublin,  where  he  continued  to  write  satires  which 
everybody  liked,  for  the  very  quahties  that,  with  the 
improved  taste  of  the  present  age,  every  body  dislikes. 
He  attempted,  also,  to  write  history,  which  a  shrewd 
reader  stigmatizes  as  "a  weak  libel,  ill- written  for 
style,  miinfonned,  and  adopting  the  most  errant  mob 
stories.  He  makes  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  a 
coward,  Prince  Eugene  an  assassin,  Sir  Kobert 
Walpolo  rL'iii,ukMl)le  for  nothing  but  impudence,  and 
would  make  my  Lord  Soiuers  anything  but  the  most 
amiable  character  in  the  world,  if,  unfortunately,  he 
did  not  praise  him  while  he  tries  to  abuse.  ^" 

*  "  Walpolc's  U'ttcra.  '    Vol.  3,  p.  348. 
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It  may  be  judged  from  this,  that,  like  the  Brent 
ford  sign-paiiitor,  who  hud  painted  red  lions  till 
habit  made  hiui  design  every  other  subject  he  at- 
tempted so  much  like  a  lion  of  the  same  complexion 
tliat  it  was  impossible  to  tell  the  difference,  Dean 
Swdft  was  so  liabituated  to  satirical  writing,  that  even 
when  he  attempted  history,  it  was  evident  he  was 
composing  a  satire.    His  history,  his  religion,  his 
politics,  ay,  even  his  affections,  were  written  in  an 
ink  that  was  all  gall;  and  bitter,  indeed,  was  the 
satirist  when  he  pro£G»red  love,  as  the  sad  histories  of 
Miss  Vanhomrigh  and  Mrs.  Johnson  prove.  His 
opposition  to  Wood's  patent  w^as  partly  carried  un  in 
a  series  of  pamphlets  called  "  Draper's  Letters."  He 
there  satirized  the  ministiy  who  had  been  guilty  of 
the  impardonable  crime  of  not  having  made  him  a 
bishop ;  towards  Walpole  especially  he  dii'ected  his 
satirical  talents  with  extraordinaiy  vigour  and  viva- 
dty,  and  so  great  was  the  excitement  in  Ireland,  that 
the  Govennneiit  thought  proper  to  withdraw  the 
coinage,  and  annul  the  patent.* 

Swift's  grudge  against  Sir  Bobert  was  one  of  long 
standing.  In  his  journal  to  Stella,  dated  January  17, 
171 1,  he  writes,  "I  hope  Walpole  \v\\\  be  sent  to  the 
Tower,  and  expelled  the  Hor.sio."  The  Dean  from 
that  time  was  veiy  severe  in  his  language  towards 

*  Lord  Middleton,  the  Irish  Lord  Chancellor,  opposed  the 
intiodixction  of  the  patent;  this  resulted  in  his  resignation,  and  lie 
was  succeeded,  in  May  1725,  by  Richard  West,  Esq.,  the  lather  of 
jouDS  Walpole  a  schoolfellow. 
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iiini  ;  nevertheless,  lie  afterwards  sougiit  an  interview 
with  ihe  object  of  bis  abuaey  the  lesnlt  of  which  may 
be  inferred  from  a  letter  of  the  Dean's  to  his  friend, 
Dr.  Sheridan,  where  is  the  following  passage  : — "  It 
is  certain  that  Walpole  is  peevish  and  disoonoertedy 
stoops  to  the  vilest  offices  of  hiring  scoundrels  to 
write  Billingsgate  of  the  lowest  and  most  prostitute 
kindy  and  has  none  but  beasts  and  blockheads  ibr 
his  penmoiL"* 

But  enough  of  this  ill-principled,  ill*>tempered 
man,  to  whom,  however,  some  reference  was  neces- 
saiy,  in  consequence  of  the  association  of  his  name 
with  that  of  Sir  Bobert  Walpole,  by  means  of  the 
infamous  libels  which  the  Dean  penned  against  him, 
though  they  were  merely  ef^iaions  of  disappointed 
ambition  and  party  hatred. 

An  important  measure  carried  by  Sir  Bobert  in 
1724,  was  that  for  the  enforcement  in  Scotland  of 
the  duty  on  malt.  This  duty  was  there  so  unpopular, 
that  alarming  riots  took  place  in  Glasgow  and  Edin^ 
burgh  to  prevent  the  collection  of  the  tax,  and  the 
opposition  was  secretly  fomented  by  the  Duke  of 
Boxburgh,  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  one  of 
the  Carteret  dique,  out  of  hatred  to  the  Wal- 
poles. 

Sir  Iiol)eit  thereupon  sent  Archibald,  Earl  of 
Islay,  then  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  in  Scot- 
land, to  restore  tranquillity,  and  removed  the  plotting 
Boxburgh  from  liis  post.    Lord  Islay  executed  his 
*  Scott'8  ♦*  Swift."    Vol.  2,  p.  474. 
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oommiflston  "with  seal  and  alaliiy;  the  turbulent  Trere 

silenced,  and  the  intriguer  exposed. 

The  minister  was  no  less  actively  employed  abroad 
than  at  borne,  and  the  state  of  affiors  in  Germany 
and  France,  together  -with  the  King's  anxiety  for  the 
advantapfe   of   his    continental    dominions,  made 
vigilance  and  resolution  of  paramount  importance. 
Negotiations  were  carried  on,  and  treaties  entered 
into  with  the  different  continental  powers  ioir  ad- 
vancing or  protectino^  tlie  interests  of  England  and 
Hanover,  and  at  length,  in  the  year  1727,  our  foreign 
relations  were  placed  on  ike  most  satis&ctory  footing. 
Nothing  could  be  more  successful  than  tlie  Walpole 
measures,  and  no  minister   ever  appeared  more 
powerful  than  he  who  had  carried  them;  never- 
theless, this  very  year  a  rumour  was  industriously 
circulated  that  Sir  Robei*t's  star  was  waning,  while 
that  of  the  much-lauded  Bolingbroke  was  rising  high 
above  the  horiaon.    It  appeared  that  the  latter,  in 
his  eagerness  to  supplant  his  schoolfellow,  had  bribed 
the  King's  mistress  with  11,000^.  to  advance  his 
interests  at  court*   Through  the  intrigues  imme- 
diately set  on  foot,  the  name  of  Bolingbroke  was 
frequently  sounded  in  the  King's  ear,  with  a  vast 
deal  of  accompanying  panegyric.     Bolingbroke,  in 
the  meantime,  had  prepared  an  artfol  and  ehiborate 

*  The  amount  of  52,000/.  bad  been  lodged  at  a  banker's ;  to 
obtain  it  Madame  de  ViUette  swore  ahe  was  not  Bolingbroke'a  wife ; 
a  portion  of  this  sum  waa  then  oonveyed  through  Lady  Wolsinghani, 
to  the  Ducheaa  of  Kendal,  who  immediately  became  his  advocate 
with  the  king. 
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libel  upon  the  character  of  the  man  to  whom  lie  was 
80  deeply  indebted^  that^  in  his  own  word%  the  very 
air  he  breathed  was  the  gift  of  his  bounty,  and 
without  his  assistance  he  must  have  passed  liis 
whole  life  in  proscription,  poverty,  and  exile."  The 
paper  containing  Bolingbroke's  attack  upon  Walpole 
was  forwarded  to  the  Kiiijjj-,  who  jnit  it  into  the 
hands  of  his  minister.  Walpole  soon  guessed  the 
author ;  yet  did  not  interfere  to  prevent  Bolingbroke's 
obtaining  the  private  audience  he  had  bribed  so  high 
to  obtain.*  Nor  was  his  confidence  disa])i)ointed,  for 
the  £jng  was  so  thoroughly  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  ability  and  worth  of  his  minister,  that  the 
interview  with  Bohngbroke  was  entirely  without 
result  in  favour  of  the  latter ;  and  when  Walpole 
took  an  opportunity,  just  before  the  King's  departure 
for  Hanover,  to  inquire  of  his  Majesty  whether  the 
reports  Bolingbroke  had  i  irculated  of  his  ininiediate 
down&U  were  correct,  "the  King,'*  says  Lord 
Hervey,  ^'assured  him  that  he  had  no  such  inten- 
tions ;  and  went  so  far  as  to  say  he  took  it  ill  of  Sir 
Kobert  that  he  could  believe  iiiin  so  weak  as  to  be 
wrought  upon,  by  any  persuasion  or  interest  what- 
ever, to  change  a  servant  he  loved  and  valued,  for  a 
knave  whose  conduct,  chaiucter,  and  principles  he 
had  always  abhorred." 

A  few  months  afterwards  the  whole  intrigue  was 
dashed  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  King.    George  I 

*  An  account  of  this  interview  is  giTen  in  "Lord  Hcrvcy's 
JJcinoirs,'*  and    Wolpolc's  Bcminisccnccs." 
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departed  this  life  on  the  1 1  th  of  June,  1 72 7.  He  lefi  no 
great  reputation  behind  him,  indeed  there  were 
strongly  objectionable  features  in  his  character: 
nevertheless,  when  the  historical  student  looks  back 
to  the  idgns  of  the  Stuarta^  firom  James  I  to  James 
II,  and  then  glances  at  the  career  of  their  saooessor, 
the  first  of  Hanover,  he  can  scarcely  help  preferring 
the  uninteresting  and  unamiablo  foreigner,  to  the 
ireak  and  Mse  monarchs  of  the  popular  dynasty 
that  preceded  him. 

In  the  new  reign,  as  was  mentioned  in  a  former 
chapter.  Sir  Bobert's  position  was  oonsideiably  im- 
proved ;  the  minister,  however,  had  now  two  persons 
to  govern  iiistoad  of  one — not  only  George  II,  but 
his  Majesty's  consort,  Caroline,  who  possessed  the 
reputation  of  great  inteUectual  attainments,  and  was 
very  well  disposed  to  prove  her  superiority,  by  taJdng 
an  active  share  in  affairs  of  state. 

The  great  antagonists,  the  Whigs  and  Tories  of  this 
period,  are  described  by  one  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  them,*  as  having  assumed  names  that  were 
decidedly  at  variance  with  the  principles  they  dis- 
played in  their  political  conduct.  The  former  had 
been  so  long  in  office  that  their  policy  had  become 
completely  Tory,  as  strict  maintainers  of  the  prero- 
gative of  the  Crown  and  the  dignity  of  the  Church  : 
and  the  latter  had  been  so  long  in  opposition  that 
they  had  gradually  assumed  the  usual  Whiggish  pre- 
tension, of  champions  of  popular  rights,  and  supporters 
•  **  Loid  Hervey'B  Haaoin."  VoL  1,  p.  4. 
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of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  Each  was  divitled  into 
two  portieB — the  WhigB  into  Courtiem  and  PatdotiB^ 
that  ifl^  the  Paid  and  Unpaid— and  their  opponents 
into  Jacobites  and  Hanover  Tories  :  that  is,  HUpporterb 
of  the  Pretender,  and  advocates  of  the  Protestant 
BOOoeBalon ;  and  the  oontest  lay  between  Whigs  of 
different  complexionfl,  rather  than  between  Jacobites 
and  Hanoverians ;  for  in  point  of  fact  the  fight  of 
politics  was  much  lees  for  principles  than  Has  place; 
and  for  one  who  troubled  himself  about  the  dodrine 
of  hereditary  right,  a  hundred  were  in  a  fever  of 
expectation  respecting  their  own  chance  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes. 

As  there  were  two  divisions  of  the  Whigs,  eadi 

had  its  leader— the  Ministerial  party  were  led  by  Sir 
Robert  Walpole — the  Patriot  party  by  Mr.  Pulteney. 
Sir  Robert  held  the  offices  of  Chancellor  of  the  fix- 
chequer,  First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  and 
Prime  Minister:  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
Giown»  possessed  a  good  working  majority  in  the 
House,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  had  acquired  the 
confidence  of  the  country.  He  was  now  about  51, 
and  in  full  possession  of  tliose  energies  that  had  led 
him  to  ihe  highest  place  in  the  councils  of  his  sove- 
reign. Pulteney  had  been  in  office  as  Secretary-at* 
War :  had  been  disgraced,  then  allowed  to  hold  em- 
ployment as  coiBferer,  till,  in  1 724,  on  Lord  Carteret's 
retiremraty  haying  been  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts  to 
become  Secretary  of  State,  he  had  assumed  the  kiader 
ship  of  an  opposition  to  the  Court,  and  with  all 
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the  bitterness  of  a  man  whose  vanity  has  been 
deeply  wounded,  he  oouimenoed  an  attack  upon  the 
government,  in  which  no  purpose  was  more  evident 
ihsai  to  overthrow  the  minister,  his  former  friend. 
Pulteney  was  now  at  the  age  of  41 :  he  has  been 
deecsribed  aa  ''though  a  great  fool,  a  fool  of  great 
parte' —he  was  poBseBsed  of  conaideiable  talent,  bat 
was  reckless^  uncertain,  and  of  no  fixed  principles. 
He  Ibund  an  able  ally  in  Bolingbroke,  whose  parts 
were  greater,  and  principleB  still  less ;  and  who  was  at 
work  among  the  Tories  with  pen  and  voioe,  clamour- 
ing for  the  destruction  of  the  Minister's  influence,  and 
trying  to  make  the  world  believe  that  the  Walpole 
leign  was  coming  to  a  dose. 

At  tlie  death  of  George  1,  the  reception  Sir 
iiobert  met  with  on  announcing  the  old  King's 
demise  to  his  new  Sovereign,  was  certainly  not  en^ 
eouraging.  Qeorge  II  was  cold,  stem,  and  repulsive, 
and  his  commands  to  Walpole  were,  Go  to  Chiswick 
and  take  your  directions  firom  Sir  Spencer  Compton." 
Sir  Spencer  was  a  younger  son  of  James^  Earl  of 
Northampton,  and  had  filled  the  offices  of  Speaker, 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  and  Treasurer  to  the  Prince 
of  Wale%  now  ihe  reigning  monaich.  He  had  also 
been  created  a  Knight  of  the  Bath  ;  apparently,  how- 
ever, his  good  fortune  was  superior  to  his  merit. 

Lord  Hervey  says  that  Walpole  proceeded  at  once 
to  Sir  Spencer,  and  after  stating  the  king^s  commands, 
made  a  rather  undignified  ofter  of  his  assistance. 
The  same  authority  describes  Compton  as   a  plodding; 
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lieavy  fellow,  with  great  application  but  no  talents, 
and  more  fit  for  a  clerk  to  a  minister  than  a  minister 
to  a  prince.*'  His  solemmly  and  fonnaUty  had  im- 
posed upon  ihe  new  King,  who  fancied  him  a  Solon ; 
and  this  royal  prejudice  wa^;  suthcient  to  cause  the 
doors  of  his  house  to  be  besieged  by  a  mob  of  hungry 
expectants  ready  to  trample  upon  each  other  in  their 
haste  to  worship  the  rising  star.  In  the  meantime 
Walpole's  house  was  entirely  abandoned,  and  he 
seemed  hkely  to  be  wholly  foigotten.  But  he  him- 
self had  no  such  fears,  and  confiding  fully  in  his  own 
powers,  he  only  smiled  as  he  noticed  the  sudden 
popularity  of  his  new  rival. 

At  the  first  meetmg  of  ministers^  Sir  Spencer 
requested  his  predecessor  to  go  into  anotiier  room 
and  \vrite  the  speech  intended  to  be  spoken  by  the 
King  in  council,  whilst  he  waited  on  the  Kmg  and 
Queen  in  Leicester  Fields.  By  the  time  he  had  re- 
turned the  speech  was  ready,  and  it  quite  satisfied  the 
new  minister^  who  desired  that  it  might  pass  in  the 
next  room  for  his  own.  It  was  i^roved  of  by  the 
other  ministers,  and  then  carried  to  the  King,  who 
made  some  objections  to  one  paragi*a])li,  and  Compton, 
not  knowing  what  to  say,  called  in  Waipole  :  he  soon 
reooncOed  the  King  to  the  objectionable  passage,  and 
of  course  received  the  tlianks  of  the  well  pleased  Sir 
Spencer.  The  Queen,  who  knew  Walpole's  value, 
took  this  favourable  opportunity  of  pointing  out  his 
superiority  to  his  rival,  and  at  her  first  drawing-room, 
where  the  time-serving  courtiera  treated  Sir  JEiobert 
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with  studied  neglect^  her  Majesty,  observing  that 
hady  Walpole  stood  alone  and  deserted,  exclaimed 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  around,  There  I  am 
sure  I  see  a  friend  I"  The  oonsdenoe-stricken  crowd 
toade  way  for  Lady  Walpole's  approach,  and  the 
Queen  received  her  with  every  mark  ol'  lavour. 

Many  of  the  old  Ministiy  the  King  had  learned 
to  regard  with  settled  aversion ;  chiefly,  indeed,  be- 
cause they  had  been  the  servants  of  his  father.  Of 
these  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  in  very 
uncomplimentaiy  terms,  which  was  well  known  to  the 
crowd  of  hangers-on  about  the  Court ;  they  had  heard 
Sir  Robert  sti^nnatized  as  roorue  and  rascal/'  and  his 
brother  Horace  called  "  scoundrel  and  fool,"  and 
dirty  buffoon."  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  also 
been  spoken  of  as  "a  rascal  and  impertinent  fool," 
and  if  Lord  Townshend  was  thought  more  honest.  Ins 
understanding  had  been  pronounced  of  a  veiy  humble 
character ;  he  had  also  been  denominated  ''a  choleric 
blockhead.''  When  Lord  Malpa»,  who  had  married 
Sir  liobert  Walpole's  only  legitimate  daughter,  was 
unceremoniously  turned  out  of  his  place  of  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  and  Sir  William  Yonge,  another  depen- 
.  dent  of  Walpole's,  sent  adrifl  from  his  Commission  of 
the  Treasury,  the  courtiers  became  satisfied  that  the 
leaders  of  the  administration  would  be  as  speedily 
disposed  of :  even  Bubb  Doddington,  one  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,  a  mere  creature  of  Walpole's,  who 
had  lately  addressed  him  in  verse,  with  the  assurance 
that  he  would 
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To  sliarc  thy  adverse  fate  alone  pretend. 
In  power  a  servant,  out  of  power  a  friend," 

ttimed  his  back  upon  Walpole,  «nd  luuried  to  pay 

his  respects  to  his  successor. 

The  Queen  had  taken  care  to  imprees  on  the  King 
the  great  influence  which  Walpole  poseefised  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  that  he  alone  had  the  power 
of  establishing  a  Civil  List  satisfactory  to  his  Miye&ty ; 
thereupcm  George  II  forgot  all  about  "  logoe  and 
cafioaly"  and  suffeired  it  to  be  understood  that  hia 
father's  Ministry  niiglit  retain  their  places  if  they 
eould  satisfy  his  demands.  Pulteney  came  forward, 
patriot  as  he  waa^  and  made  a  great  bid — ^no  leas  than 
800,000Z.  per  annum ;  but  his  Majesty  took  care  to 
have  it  understood  that  he  was  still  iu  the  market^ 
and  soon  aUberwaids^  in  the  most  conciliating  manner, 
he  entered  into  communication  with  the  minister  of 

whom  h(j  had  spoken  so  cunteiiiptuously,  and,  request- 
ing him  to  hx  the  Civil  List  according  to  his  wishes, 
condescended  to  say,  ''Consider,  Sir  Bobert^  what 
makes  me  easy  in  this  matter  will  prore  for  your  ease 
too  ;  it  is  for  my  life  it  is  to  be  fixed,  and  it  is  for 
your  life.** 

This  was  offering  a  great  inducement  to  the  so 

lately  contemned  minister  ;  fur  it  was  an  offer  of  power 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Sir  Kobert  could  not 
resist  so  obliging  an  expression  of  the  King's  wishes. 
Parhament  met  on  the  27th  of  June,  and  Walpole 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  Civil  List  at  900,0OOZ. 
per  annum — a  revenue  greater  by  200,000^  a-year 
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than  any  King  of  England  had  ever  enjoyed.  Then 
lOO.OOOZ.  a-year  was  separately  settled  upon  the  Queen 
— double  the  inoome  of  any  former  Queen  Consort, 
together  with  Somerset  House  and  Richmond  Lodge. 
When  this  was  done.  Sir  Spencer  Conipton  and  Sir 
Bobert  Walpole  were  ordered  each  to  write  out  a 
speech  for  the  King.  Of  course  the  King  shook  his 
head  at  poor  Sir  Spencer's,  and  from  that  moment 
there  never  was  a  man  more  courted  than  Sir  Bobert 
Walpole. 

Sir  "William  Yonge  was  so  much  disliked  by  the 
King,  and  by  every  one  else,  thnt  Walpole  could  do 
nothing  fi>r  him ;  but  Lord  Malpas  received  an 
appointment  in  the  Admiralty  ;  and  the  Chetwynda 
and  others,  who  had  made  themselves  personally  dis- 
agreeable to  the  minister,  were  summarily  dismissed. 
Pulteney  was  not  even  allowed  to  stand  for  West- 
minster on  the  Court  interest — so  little  good  had  he 
got  by  his  offer  of  800,000Z.  Lord  Berkeley,  a  friend 
of  Bolingbroke's,  was  removed  from  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty ;  a  paper  having  been  discovered  in  his 
handwriting,  proposing  to  Geoi^  I  to  transport  his 
son  and  heir  to  the  plantations  of  America,  where  he 
could  never  more  trouble  his  affectionate  parent  1% 
Spencer  Compton  was  disposed  of  by  being  created 
Baron  Wilmington. 

The  first  session  of  Parliament  under  the  new 
Sovereign  witnessed  a  more  decided  coalition  than  had 
yet  taken  place  between  the  Tory  factions  that  com- 
posed the  Opposition ;  these  were  the  Hanover  Tories^ 
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led  by  Sir  William  Wyndham,  and  ihe  Jacobites, 
a  body  of  about  fifty  members,  under  the  direction  of 

William  Sbippen.  The  direct  leader  of  the  united 
body  was  Pulteney  ;  and  an  active  one  he  j)ro\  ed, 
not  only  distinguishing  himself  in  the  war  of  voices, 
but  in  the  war  of  pamphlets  ;  for  early  in  the  spriii*^ 
he  pubUbhed  one*  attacking  Walpole's  Sinking  Fund, 
against  which  he  and  his  partizans  succeeded  in 
exdtiuQ:  such  a  clamour,  that  the  Minister  was  obliged 
to  prtj\  e  circumstantially  to  the  House  of  Commons 
the  fallacies  of  the  pamphleteers  and  the  successful 
working  of  his  Fund  in  diminishing  the  National 
Debt.  This  he  did  with  marked  success  in  a  careful 
repoit  on  the  subject  that  was  laid  before  the  House 
and  presented  to  the  King.  Sir  Bobert  gained  great 
credit  by  the  result  of  this  inquiry,  but  it  must  not 
be  suj)posed  that  everything  went  sbkx  >tlily  w  ith  him. 
Even  with  the  King  he  found  many  diihculties,  and 
not  unfrequently  was  mudi  embarrassed  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's opposition  to  what  ihe  minister's  mature 
judgment  considered  the  better  and  the  more  honour- 
able poUcy.  In  these  instances  he  found  himseli 
obliged  to  bend  to  intractable  curcumstancee,  by  which 
unfortunately,  lie  sometimes  lost  estimation  with  the 
pubhcy  and  subjected  himself  to  obloquy  and  reproach 
firom  his  enemies.  The  demand  of  115,000/.  brought 
forward  at  the  end  of  the  session  of  1 729,  to  make 
good  an  alleged  deficiency  in  the  Civil  List,  was  one 
of  the  parliamentaiy  measures  Sir  Bobert  himself 
•  "  On  the  State  of  the  National  Debt." 
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least  approved  of,  but  it  was  forced  upon  him  by  the 
King. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  of  our  following  the 

Minister  in  detail,  through  the  various  features  of  his 
lEbreign  policy  during  this  period ;  it  was  a  crisis  of 
oonsiderafale  difficulty  and  danger  to  the  country^ 
but  Sir  Robert  carried  her  through  it  with  honour 
and  success  ;  he  baffled  the  efibrts  of  Spain  to  regain 
Gibraltar,  and  kept  the  Emperor  in  check  by  alliancee 
with  the  minor  powers  of  Qennany. 

Bolingbroke  had  been  so  completely  defeated  in 
his  plots  against  Walpole,  that  any  other  man  would 
hare  abandoned  the  field  in  despair ;  each  success  of 
his  rival,  however,  stimulated  him  to  fresh  exeitioiis, 
and  in  the  Session  of  1 730,  he  is  found  joined  with 
Pulten^  in  attacking  the  Minister  through  the  pages 
of  a  periodica],  called  "  The  Craftsman,"  which  he 
had  established  for  the  sole  purpose,  as  it  seemed,  of 
ruining  by  calumny,  a  man  whom  he  coidd  not  injure 
with  more  legitimate  weapons.  At  the  same  tune 
he  employed  every  means  at  his  disposal  for  defeating 
Walpoie's  measures  in  both  Houses,  and  embarrass- 
ing his  government  by  a  vindictive  and  unremitting 
opposition.  Among  other  subjects  of  debate,  the 
French  Government's  non-fuliiliiient  of  the  promise 
given  at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  and  renewed  as  recently 
as  1717,  to  destroy  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk,  was  one 
which  was  particularly  distinguished  by  a  conflict  of 
parties.  Bolingbroke  was  severely  handled,  not  only 
by  Waipole,bttt  by  Heniy  Pelham^  brother  to  the  Duke 
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of  Newcastle,  who  exhibited  veiy  respectable  talent 
as  a  debater ;  yet  his  most  zealous  adiuirers  were  not 
liikel J  to  have  anticipated  the  high  position  to  which 
they  ultimately  conducted  him.  This  queBtion  was 
carried  by  the  Minister  with  au  ovcrvvhehuing  uia- 
jority.  Another  debate  folh>wed  on  the  lenewai  of 
the  diaiter  of  the  East  India  Company ;  which  was 
attended  witli  similar  results,  and  the  session  ended 
without  anything  having  been  eftected  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  mmister  bj  the  poweiful  and  ably  conducted 
Oppositi<m. 

Though  the  active  assailants  of  the  government 
made  no  impression^  there  was  a  power  acting  against 
it  firam  within  that  seemed  for  a  tame  seriously  to 
menace  its  stability,  because  it  arose  in  a  quarter 
where  its  foundation  waa  supposed  to  have  been  most 
firmly  hud.  The  brotheiB-in-law  who  had  continued 
so  long  the  diief  directore  of  the  State,  had  latteriy 
evidenced  strong  symptoms  of  disunion.  Poor 
human  nature,  eyen  in  its  best  spedmeus,  is  subject 
to  degrading  wesknessee^  and  nnaeeoimtable  £)Uiei^ 
and  here  we  find  two  sagacious  statesmen,  whose 
union  had  achieved  the  highest  honours  for  both^ 
exchanging  the  afiection  of  brothem  for  the  most 
contemptible  jealousy,  and  bom  coadjntois  becoming 
opponents. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  growing  greatness  of 
the  owner  of  Houghton  had  thrown  the  Lord  of 
Ea,inham  somewhat  into  the  shade ;  and  as  the 
Townsheiids  had  been  used  to  shine  as  planets  in 
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their  county  circl6|  they  oould  not  submit  to  being 
oatahone  these  hy  stazs  fonneily  of  gach  inooiuuder* 
able  magnitude  as  the  Walpoles.  Sir  Robert's  son 
had  been  elevated  to  the  peerage,  and  to  correspond 
with  this  xise  of  the  fiuoilj,  the  countiy  house  of  the 
Norfolk  Squire  had  been  transfonned  into  a  Baronial 
Hall.  Lord  Townshend  had  the  misfortune  of  being 
diaoourteous  and  overbearing  in  his  manners,  and 
his  roug^esB  iras  as  little  liked  by  bis  neigbboun 
as  by  his  colleagues  ;*  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  cor/- 
diality  of  Walpole  often  won  him  the  good  will  even 
of  bis  eoeimiesy  and  be  so  skilfully  adapted  himself  to 
the  tastes  of  bis  oompanionsy  that  it  was  impossible 
for  any  man  to  be  more  popular  in  general  society. 
Possessing  all  the  responsibility  of  iaast  minister,  and 
having  to  endure  in  bis  own  person  all  the  odium 

*  He  IbUowiag  k  tlie  clianeter  given  of  Loid  TowndMod,  by 
his  c(Hiteiiiporai7>LoKdHervey :  **  No  man  was  ever  a  greater  daTo 
to  his  passions  than  Lord  Townshend,  few  had  em  less  judgment 
to  poise  his  passion,  none  ever  listened  less  to  thai  Utde  they  had. 
He  was  sash  in  his  nndertakings,  violent  in  his  proceedingSrhanghiy 
in  hiseairiage,  brutal  in  his  expressions,  and  eniel  in  his  diq^tion; 
impatient  of  the  least  contradietion,  and  as  slow  to  pardon  as  he 
was  qniek  to  f«sent'*«— **  Lord  Hervey*s  Memoirs.**  VoL  1,  p.  lOS. 

OooBiiaie  Uns  wift  what  is  said  of  the  same  person  by  Loid 
Chesterfield:  '*Lord  Townshend  by  veiy  long  expcrienoe  and 
uiwearied  applieation,  was  certainly  an  able  man  of  business,  whieh 
was  his  od^  passion.  His  parts  were  neither  above  nor  below  it; 
tiiey  were  rather  stow,  n  defeet  on  the  safer  side.  His  nuumen 
were  coarse,  mstie,  and  seemingly  brutal,  but  his  nature  was  by  no 
means  so,  fivr  he  was  a  kind  husband  to  both  his  wires,  a  most 
indulgent  &ther  to  all  his  children,  and  n  benevolent  mast»  to  his 
servants."-^" Laid  Mahen's  ClissleifisM."  VoLa,p.44S. 
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'li  rccted  against  the  government  by  the  Opposition,  Sir 
liobert  felt  himself  entitled  to  exerdse  the  legitimate 
authority  of  his  office,  but  Lord  Townshend  oould  not 
submit  to  be  second  to  his  brother-in  law,  and  thence 
eiunied  a  stragj^e  for  pre-eminoioe,  which  oocaooned 
many  disputes.    These  Lady  Townshend  eatnesdy 
endeavoured  to  put  a  stop  to,  and  often  with  success, 
but  at  her  death  in  March  1 720,  the  tie  which  had  so 
long  united  them,  appeals  to  have  been  wholly  sevefed, 
and  their  subsequent  oontests  grew  louder  and  mors 
frequent.  Lord  Townshend  took  advantage  of  liis  posi- 
tion near  the  person  of  the  King,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  Hanover,  to  forward  his  own  -views  of  personal 
aggrandizement,  and  Walpolc  applied  himself  to  the 
Queen  at  the  same  time,  probably  with  a  similar 
objecti   The  result  was  soon  manifest  in  the  attempt 
made  by  Lord  Townshend  to  strengthen  his  own  posi- 
tion by  bringing  in  Ijord  Chesterfield  as  Secretary  of 
State.    Ihe  latter  had  begun  his  career  as  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Prince's  Bedchamber,  and  in  1723  he 
became  Captain  of  the  Gentlemen  Pensioners — which 
post,  however,  he  retained  only  two  years.    He  had 
obtained  a  wife  in  the  daughter  of  the  old  King's 
mistress,  and  took  great  pains  to  recommend  himself 
to  the  mistress  of  his  successor.    Lord  Chesterfield 
was  an  oracle  of  gallantry ;  the  responses  from  his 
i^irine  were  listened  to  by  an  increasing  throng  of 
worshippers :   he  first  established  the  paramount 
importance  of  the  superficial,  introduced  a  system  of 
elegant  hypocrisy,  and  became  one  of  the  earUest 
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aposdes  of  that  workUy  creed  which  is  founded  on 
ftlaehoodanddiBsiiinilation.  Lord  ChesterBeld  had  in 

1726  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Minister,  who  had  got  rid  of  him  for  a  time,  by 
sending  him  on  an  embasery  to  Holland.  On  the 
present  occasion,  Walpole*8  resistance  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  Secretaiy  of  iSuite  was  wanuly  supported  by 
the  Queen,  who  did  not  forgive  his  imprudence  in 
paying  court  to  Mrs.  Howard,  the  King's  mistress, 
instead  of  to  the  Kino  's  wife.  She  gave  Walpole  an 
audience,  during  which  the  designs  of  Townshend 
were  fully  revealed  by  her,  and  the  irritated  minister 
demanded  an  interview  with  his  brother-in-law  in 
the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  his 
brother,  Heniy  Pelham,  and  the  Selwyns. 

This  interview  took  place  at  Colonel  Selwyn's 
residence,  Cleveland  Court.  After  some  previous 
discussion,  To\Mishend  is  reported  to  have  replied  to 
the  aigoments  of  his  relative,  "  Since  you  object,  and 
the  House  of  Commons  is  your  concern  more  than 
mine,  I  shall  not  persist  in  my  opinion  ;  but  as  I  now 
^ve  way,  I  cannot  avoid  observing,  that,  upon  my 
honour,  I  think  that  mode  of  proceeding  would  have 
been  most  advisable." 

"  My  Lord,"  answered  Walpole,  indignant  at  the 
tone  and  manner  accompanying  this  speech,  ''for 
once  there  is  no  man's  fidncerily  which  I  doubt  so 
much  as  your  Lordship's  ;  and  I  never  doul)ted  it  so 
much  as  when  you  are  pleased  to  use  such  strong 
expressions."  Scarcely  was  the  taunt  uttered,  when 
Lord  Townshend  seized  Sir  Bobert  by  his  collar,  and 
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the  two  ministers  began  to  hustle  each  other,  till 
their  rage  a  little  sabsiding,  allowed  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  draw  their  swords.*  The  unnatural  conflict 
was  very  shortly  put  an  end  to  by  the  interpoaition  of 
the  spectatorB;  but  language  had  been  uttered  bj 
both  in  tiieir  peflflion,  which  oould  not  be  nnsaid,  and 
could  not  readily  be  forgotten.  They  never  cordially 
coalesced  afterwards ;  and  Lord  Townshend  having 
fioled  in  another  attempt  to  nominate  a  Secretary  ai 
State,  he  resigned  his  post  in  1730,  and  retired 
entirely  from  public  afiairs.  This  rupture  is  to  be 
regarded  with  regret;  for  Lord  Townshend^  though 
somewhat  rough,  was  strictly  honest  ;f  and  if  his 
talents  were  not  of  the  most  brilliant  character,  ho 
was  infinitely  superior  to  either  of  the  Pelhams,  who 
were  now  introduced  into  the  Cabinet  to  supply  the 
loss  the  administration  suJBTered  by  his  retirement.^ 

*  Then  had  been  a  pravions  quand  before  the  Queen.  The 
aoene  at  CfLerelaiid  Court  is  eaid  to  have  been  parodied  in  the 
Beggar'a  Opera,**  hat  this  piece  came  oat  at  the  done  of  1737, 
«id  the  qoaiiel  oeeorred  in  1780. 

t  **  Never  niniater  had  cleaner  hands  than  he  had.  Mere 
domestie  economy  waa  his  only  care,  as  to  money,  Ibr  he  did  not 
add  an  acre  to  hia  estate,  and  left  his  younger  children  veiy 
moderately  provided  for,  though  he  had  been  in  irtnwflm^ 
husmti've  employment  for  near  thirty  years.**—**  Lord  Ifahon's 
GhesterBeld.'*  yoL2,p.443. 

{  Some  senrrilous  Terses  were  made  on  his  reCirement 

**  With  such  a  head  and  such  a  heart, 
If  fortune  fails  to  take  thy  part. 
And  long  cootamies  thus  unkind.—- 
She  must  be  deaf,  as  well  as  blind ; 
And  quite  rercrsing  every  rule. 
Vat  see  the  knave,  nor  hear  the  fooL** 
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The  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord  Harrington  con- 
jomdy  had  the  direction  of  Foxeign  Affidra ;  HeBiy 
Pelham  was  made  Paymaster  to  the  Aimy;  and 
Lord  Wiliiiiiigton  wiis  created  an  earl,  and  made 
Lord  Privy  Seal.  It  was  much  too  late  when  Wal- 
pole  found  out  at  laai^  that  two  Pelhams  were  not 
equal  to  one  Townshend.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  these  two  able  men  subsequently  regretted 
tbair  eatraogenieiit ;  and,  though  they  wece  too 
proud  to  acknowledge  it  to  eadi  other,  they  ooold 
not  forget  the  warm  friendship  that  hud  united  them 
throughout  the  best  }>oition  of  their  pohtical  career. 

From  the  year  1730^  Sir  Sobert  took  a  more 
active  part  than  he  had  done  hitherto  in  the  conduct 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  was  desirous  of  a  reeonciUa- 
tion  with  the  £mp^r,  and  with  that  object  entexed 
into  negoiiatioia  at  Vienna.  Wai^mle's  atientkm  was 
sometimes  diverted  from  these  impoi*tant  interests,  by 
the  abuse  which  the  writers  in  the  Craftsman''  con* 
tinned  to  lavish  upon  him.  An  able  pen,  however^ 
was  retuned  in  the  Minister^  behalf,  which,  taradng 
the  libellous  attacks  to  their  source,  paid  back  on 
Pulteney  with  interest  the  abuse  he  had  lavished  on 
Walpole. 

John,  Lord  Ilerv^ey,  was  tlic  uldest  son  of  John, 
first  Earl  of  Bristol,  by  his  second  wife.  (To  his 
elder  brother  by  a  fi>nner  marriage^  Carr,  Lord  Her- 
vey,  was  attributed  the  paternity  of  Horace  Walpole, 
as  has  been  before  mentioned.)  John  was  educated 
by  the  celebrated  schohur^  Br*  Friend,  at  Westminster 
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School,  and  graduated  M.A.  at  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1715.  After  the  usual  oourse  of  travekfy 
he  became  a  courtier ;  and,  possesfflng  a  handsome 
person,  elegant  accomplishments,  and  a  mind  enriched 
with  dassicaL  leammg,  he  soon  rendered  himself  a 
great  &vourite  with  the  brilliant  court  circle  of  wita 
and  hoauties,  and  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the 
young  and  lovely  maid-of-honour,  Mary  Lupol.  He 
has  been  immortaUoed  with  the  most  detestable 
characteristics  that  the  imagination  of  a  libell^  could 
conceive.  He  had  offended  Poj^e — no  doubt  in  con- 
sequence  of  his  greater  success  amongrt  the  beauties 
of  the  court— and  that  wa^iah  genius  poured  out  all 
his  Tenom  in  some  satirical  lines,  that  cannot  be  read 
without  disgust.  His  lordship  possessed  personal 
peculiarities,  arising  from  a  delicate  constitution;  and 
on  these  the  libeller  dwelt  with  a  rancorous  spite, 
that  proved  how  fidly  his  defonnity  of  mind  equalled 
that  of  his  body.  This  strain  of  personal  abuse 
Pulteney  had  been  the  first  to  commence.  A  paper 
war  had  arisen  out  of  the  libels  in  the  "  Craftsman." 
In  1731,  a  pampiilet*  was  published,  bearing  the  title 
"  Sedition  and  Defiunation  Displayed,"  pre£su3ed  by 
A  Dedication  to  the  Patrons  of  the  'Craftsman,' *' 
in  which  Bulingbrokc  and  Pidteney  were  rather 
roughly  handlecL  Pulteney  having  traced  this  pam- 
phlet to  Hervey,  attadced  him  in  "  A  Proper  Eeply 
to  a  late  scurrilous  Libel,*'  which  contained  many 

♦  It  was  written  by  Sir  William  Yongc,  then  Secretmy-at* 
War ;  the  dedication  was  by  IXerrey. 
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gross  personal  allusions  to  tlie  Vice-Gliamberlain. 
But  when  he  judged  his  lordship  effeminate,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  fair  and  delieatu  ai)pearance,  lie  fell 
into  a  mistake,  which  was  soon  rectified ;  for  Lord 
HeiTey  sent  him  a  challenge  to  meet  him  in  the 
Green  Park^  and  convinced  him,  in  the  duel  which 
ensued,  that  a  manly  nature  might  exist  under  the 
feeble  exterior  which  had  brought  upon  him  the  title 
of  "  half  man,  half  woman,'*  and  other  similar  terms 
of  opprobrium,  which  Pope  afterwards  echoed  with 
tenfold  malignity.  Lord  Hervey  was  not  only  a 
man  of  true  caamge,  when  it  was  neceflsaiy  to  exhibit 
h,  but  poeseesed  a  superior  intellect.  His  playM 
wit  was  combined  ^viih.  varied  and  extensive  informa- 
tion, and  with  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  world, 
which  made  his  conversation  and  correspondence  full 
of  vivacity  and  practical  wisdom.  His  letters  are 
extremely  anuising  ;  liis  pamphlets  and  poems  full  of 
talent ;  and  a  diaiy  he  has  left  of  the  times  in  which 
he  floarished,4i  conveys  a  most  lively  picture  of  the 
court.  Tliough  the  King  was  at  one  time  prejudiced 
against  him,  he  rose  at  last  into  great  favour,  and 
held  the  poet  of  Vice-Chamberlain  in  1730.  The 
Queen  pfave  him  so  much  of  her  confidence,  that  his 
proximity  to  her  became  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  Sir  Eobert  Walpole;  and  this  prevented  his  rising 

*  "  Memoirs  of  tlie  Reign  of  Ccortio  TI,  from  lu's  Accession,  to 
the  Death  of  Queen  Caroliuc.  '  Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  J.  W. 
Croker.   2  to1s.»  1848. 
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to  a  hi^er  post  till  three  years  after  her  death,  when 
he  was  af^inted  Ixad  Privy  Seal 

Pdlteney  did  not  gain  any  reputation  by  his  dnel 
with  Lord  Hervey,  and  lost  a  good  deal  by  his  coali- 
tion with  Bolingbroke,  who  had  lately  written  a  letter 
signed  Oldcasde,  in  the  ''Craftsman,*'  inwhiohhegave 
elaborate  portraits  of  himself  and  Pulteney  as  sUites- 
men,  representing  them  as  alone  capable  of  saving 
ihe  conntry  firom  the  ruin  sapposed  to  be  impending^ 
over  it.  This  of  coarse  provoked  an  answer^  that 
turned  these  personages  the  seamy  side  without," 
and  Pulteney  in  particular ;  making  such  an  ex- 
posore  that  he  loond  it  utteriy  intolerable.  The  parfy 
writer  who  had  been  for  years  assailing  the  govern- 
ment and  character  of  Sir  liobert  Walpole,  felt  as 
much  as  any  other  man  when  his  own  weapons  were 
ihns  turned  against  him:  The  offensive  pamplilet, 
whilst  it  rudely  analyzed  his  social  and  political  life, 
made  allusions  to  subjects  so  purely  oonhdentiidy  that 
be  felt  assured  it  must  have  been  written  by  some 
one  who  had  once  been  in  his  intimacy.  He  there- 
fore accused  Waijwle  of  the  authorship,  and  following 
the  example  set  him  by  Bolingbroke,  of  being  his  own 
ehampion,  he  published  a  reply,  f  in  which  he  gave 
himself  a  most  admirable  character,  and  with  more 

*  **Heiiiark8  ob  the  *  CraftsmanV  Vindication  of  his  two 
Homourable  Patrons,*'  in  his  paper  of  May  22,  1731.   Par  noUU 

I  •«  An  Answer  to  one  part  of  a  lace  Infamous  LibeU  entitled 
*  Remarks,  tec* "  in  which  the  character  and  conduct  of  Mr.  P.  is 
ftUIy  vindicated. 
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vigorous  efforts  than  ever,  sought  to  destroy  that  of 
Walpole.  To  effect  the  latter  object  he  reported 
some  conTersatioiis  which  had  taken  place  when  a 
mutual  confidence  existed  between  them  ;  liowt'ver, 
this  treacher}^  only  served  to  excite  the  King's  indig- 
natioii  against  the  pamphleteer,  and  the  oonaeqiienoe 
waa^  the  arrest  of  Franklin  the  printer,  ai^  the 
removal  of  Pulteney  from  all  honorary  offices  lield  of 
the  Crown,  including  that  of  Privy  Councillor.  This 
of  CDUise  did  not  tend  to  lessen  his  animosity  against 
Walpole,  nor  diminish  the  efforts  lie  liad  been  niciking 
by  an  active  Parliamentary  opposition,  to  drive  the 
Minister  from  his  post 

The  English  dissenters  had  formed  a  project  for 
procuring  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Coq>oration 
ActSy  and  towards  the  dose  of  the  year  1 730  they 
oommenoed  a  preparatory  movement.  Walpole,  how- 
ever, believing  that  even  the  discussion  of  the  question 
would  do  mischief^  persuaded  the  Queen  to  exercise 
her  influence  over  Bishop  Hoadley,  to  induce  the 
dissenters  to  give  up  their  formidable  agitatloiL 
There  were  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  at  the 
same  time  silencing  and  satisfying  the  dissenters ; 
but  the  prudence  and  derterity  o£  the  Minister  tri.- 
umphed  over  every  obstacle,  and  the  threatened 
design  was  abandoned. 

It  is  singular  that  in  Coxe*s  Life  of  Walpole,  and 
in  Lord  Hervey's  Memoirs,  a  period  of  nearly  three 
yeai*s  lias  been  passed  over  witlujut  notice,  as  if 
nothing  worth  relating  had  occurred  between  May 
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1 730,  and  January  1 733  ;  but  affairs  of  great  interest 
had  taken  place  at  Court  during  tins  interval^  and  in 
Parliament  the  transactions  were  fkr  from  having 
been  devoid  of  interest. 

It  was  in  the  Session  of  1733,  that  Sir  Hubert 
found  the  finances  of  the  conntiy  so  inadequate  to 
supply  the  year's  expenditure,  that  in  an  evil  hour 
for  his  reputation,  he  determined  on  diverting  half  a 
million  from  the  Sinking  Fund,  to  meet  the  current 
■expenses :  though  this  measure  met  with  some  oppo* 
sition  from  the  Commons,  it  found  favour  throughout 
the  country  generally,  and  was  carried  by  a  con- 
siderable majority.  It  was  however  a  mischievous 
precedent,  and  exhibited  veiy  bad  policy.  The 
Sinking  Fund  sliould  have  been  regarded  as  a  sacred 
deposit  to  be  employed  for  one  purpose  only — the 
gradual  liquidation  of  the  National  Debt :  its  aliena- 
tion for  aay  othur  object  was  quite  indefensible.  But 
there  was  another  measure  brought  forward  by  Sir 
Eobert  in  the  same  session^  of  which  the  utihty  was 
of  much  easier  demonstration,  though  it  excited  a 
prodigious  outcry  against  him. 

This  was  Waipole's  famous  scheme  of  the  Excise 
and  Customs.*  As  Lord  Harvey  has  described  it^ 
Walpole*s  project  was  to  ease  the  land  tax  of  one 
shilling  in  the  pound,  by  turning  the  duty  on  tobacco 

*  The  Minister,  in  one  of  the  papere  preserved  among  the  fiimily 
arclii\is.  thus  distini^uislicd  the  two  imposts  :  "Customs  are  duties 
paid  by  the  nierehant  upon  importatiou;  excisosi.  duties  payable  by 
the  retail  U'ader  upon  consumption/'^"  Orl'ord  Papers." 
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and  'wine,  then  payable  on  importation,  into  inland 

duties  ;  that  is,  changing  the  Customs  on  those  two 
commodities  into  Excises^  by  which  scheme,  joined  to 
the  continuation  of  the  salt  duty,  he  proposed  to  im- 
prove the  public  revenue  by  500,000?.,  about  the  sum 
the  land  tax.  would  have  produced.  Our  system  of 
taxation  has  made  many  ad'ronoes  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, but  b^ore  Walpole's  time,  the  imposts  by  means 
of  which  the  Treasury  was  supplied,  were  mischievous 
in  influence  and  uncertain  in  results.  Walpole  thought 
only  of  maJdng  the  nation  pay  the  burdens  of  the 
State,  by  creating  a  class  of  duties  which  should  be  as 
general  in  their  application  as  possible,  and  he  taxed 
equally  articles  of  consumption  and  materials  for 
manu&cture :  the  labourer's  contribution  was  larger 
in  pruport  ioii  to  iiis  means  than  was  tliat  of  the  lord  of 
a  thousand  acres,  and  the  mechanic  paid  more  out  of 
his  scanty  earnings  than  the  millionaire  out  of  his 
enormous  income.  But  we  are  not  to  expect  in  the 
infancy  of  political  philosophy  the  sagacity  which  it 
took  a  oentuiy  of  experience  to  acquire.  Walpole*s 
system  was  a  vast  improvement  upon  the  old  arrange- 
ment :  it  would  at  least  have  supplied  the  government, 
without  greatly  oppressing  the  subject;  but  the  Oppo- 
sition could  not  be  made  to  understand  the  wisdom  of 
its  details  or  the  necessity  of  their  adoi)tion.  Tlie 
Patriots  denounced  it  as  unconstitutional,  and  the 
Tories  cried  out  still  more  loudly  against  it,  as  the 
measure  of  the  minister  whom  they  were  determined  to 
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qppose.^  Walpole  made  a  most  able  speeoii  in  ite 
defence,  ^wlieiein  he  exposed  ilke  enormoos  finrada 

which  had  been  practised  in  the  usual  manner  of 
collecting  the  Excise,  and  expatiated  upon  the  advan- 
tages  wiuch  would  foUowtbe  adc^tion  of  the  impzo^ved 
plan  then  under  contemplation.  In  the  same  line  of 
argument  he  was  followed  by  Yorke,  the  Attomey- 
Q^ieral^f  aTBiy  aUe  man^then  liainginto  notice,  and 
Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  then  Master  of  the  BoUs,  another 
.  admirable  lawyer ;  hoth  of  whom  afterwards  acquired 
the  highest  rejiutation.  Tlie  principal  speakers  in 
opposition,  urare  Fulteney  and  Sir  William  Wyndham, 
and  no  art  was  left  unemployed  by  them  and  their 
partizans  to  prejudice  the  people  against  the  measure. 
In  this  they  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent,  for  so  much 
iU  feeling  was  ^dted  against  Sir  Bobert,  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  passing  from  the  House  to  hia  carriage, 
he  narrowly  escaped  being  roughly  handled  by  the 
people,  and  was  only  rescued  fiom  their  -violence  by 
the  exertions  of  his  friends,  assisted  by  a  body  of  con- 
stables. Lord  Stair,  in  a  private  interview  with  the 
Queen,  endeavoured  in  a  violent  invective  against  the 
Minister  and  his  measure,  to  set  her  Majesty  against 

*  Sec  the  mauccuvres  of  the  Opposition,  related  by  Lord  Ilcrv  cy. 

f  Soon  afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King  s  Bench,  and 
elevated  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  the  Enrl  of  Ilardwickc.  It 
is  said  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  so  ^ossly  i ignorant  of  English 
history,  that  he  was  obliged  to  ask  Sir  Philip  Yoike,  sitting  by  him 
on  the  Treasury  Bench,  '"who  I'^mpson  and  Dudley  weio?"  as  it 
was  said  in  the  debate  that  he  was  reviving  the  worst  practiors  of 
these  men. — "  Lord  Campbell  s  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chauceliors.'* 
Vol.  5,  p.  4L 
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both,  but  the  Queen  proved  to  him  that  she  was  not 
so  easily  imposed  upon,  and  his  Lordship  departed 
veiy  much  diBappointed,  though  he  boasted  of  having 
told  Qaeen  Caroline  traths  nrhieh  staggered  her. 

Although  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  resulted  in 
a  large  majoiitjr,  the  popular  excitement  was  so 
intense^  that  the  Minister  thouglit  it  prudent  to 
abandon  the  measure  on  the  plea  of  postponing  it ; 
to  the  immense  satisfaction  of  the  multitude,  who 
thereupon  sihouted  Liberty!  Property  and  no 
Exci^^e  !"  till  their  voices  were  hoarse. 

This  £ulure  greatly  disconcerted  Walpole.  Lord 
Hervey  describes  him  as  '^standing  some  time  after 

the  House  was  up,  leaning  against  the  table  w4th  his 
hat  pulled  over  his  eyes;  some  few  fiiends,  with 
meknchdiy  countenances^  around  him  :  while  his 
enemies,  with  all  the  gaieties  of  so  many  bridegrooms, 
seemed  just  entering  upon  the  enjoyment  of  what  they 
had  been  so  long  pursuing.'*  The  Opposition,  indeed, 
regarded  this  as  a  signal  triumph,  as  they  presently 
took  means  for  demonstratinLr  in  the  1  louse,  bv  a  trial 
of  parties  ;  which,  however,  proved  a  decided  fjaiilure, 
although  their  ranks  were  increased  by  several  persims 
of  influence  and  talent^  as  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  and 
the  Lords  Marchmont,  Stair,  Clinton,  Burlington,  and 
Chesterfidd.  These  noblemen  were  subsequently 
dismissed  by  the  King  from  the  posts  they  held  in  the 
Royal  Household,  for  voting  against  the  Bill,  of  which 
bo^  the  King  and  Queen  were  wannly  in  £Bbvour : 
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and  by  other  ways  the  King  showed  a  detenmnation 

to  bupport  his  able  minister.* 

Walpole  had  many  enemies  among  the  aristocracy ; 
the  principal  were  John,  known  as  "the  great  Dnke 
of  Ar<n,4e" — a  man  of  great  pride  and  small  intellect. 
He  held  the  posts  of  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  Gover- 
nor of  Portsmouth,  and  colonel  of  a  regiment ;  but 
he  hated  the  Minister  for  not  increasing  thehr  number, 
for  though  his  capacity  was  limited,  his  ambition  was 
extensive.    His  Grace  of  Bolton  was  as  Httle  satis- 
lied  with  the  Minister  as  his  Grace  of  A^le ;  yet 
he  was  Govurnur  of  the  Isle  of  Wi-la,  Ranger  of 
the  New  Forest,  and  colonel  of  a  regiment ;  lie  was 
ftirther  popularly  known  as  "  a  great  fool,"  a  title  to 
which  he  had  as  strong  clahns  as  any  other. 

Another  attempt  was  soon  after  made  by  the 
Opposition  to  turn  out  the  Minister  by  a  motion  for 
appointing  a  committee  to  be  chosen  by  ballot  to 
examine  into  the  frauds  committed  in  the  Customs. 
On  this  motion  Walpole  made  an  able  speech,  which 
completely  rallied  his  party,  and  he  found  himself  in 
a  considerable  majority.  An  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  the  South  Sea  Company  also  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  the  pubUc  attention  this  session,  but  after 

♦  Of  tliosc  who  distin<;iushed  themselves  by  their  opposition  to 
Walpole,  the  Kin gave  the  following  characters:  "Lord  James 
Cavendish,  a  fool  ;  Lord  Charles  Cavendish,  half-mad ;  Sir  William 
Lowthcr,  a  whimsical  fellow ;  Sir  Tliomas  Prendcrgast,  an.  Irish 
blockhead;  Lord  Tyiconncl,  a  puppy,  that  never  TOtes  twice 
together  on  the  same  side."—"  Lord  Hervey's  Memoixt.**  VoL  1, 
p.  97. 
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obtaining  a  slight  advantage  over  tlie  Minister^  the 
Oppositioii  in  the  end  completely  &dled. 

The  Dtdce  of  Bolton  was  now  dismissed  from  all 
his  employments,  and  the  King,  as  strongly  as  he 
could,  showed  his  dissiitisfaction  with  those  persons 
who  had  most  distinguished  themselves  by  their  oppo- 
sition to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ;  while  such  as  had  been 
most  zealous  in  his  support  were  considered  to  have 
merited  some  mark  of  his  approval  Lord  Hei  vey, 
who  had  done  good  service  in  tlie  late  struggles,  was 
on  the  9th  of  June  called  up  by  writ  to  the  House  of 
Peers.  But  a  still  more  marked  sign  of  the  royal 
displeasure  against  the  opponents  of  the  Minist^  was 
gh  en  in  the  King's  Speech,  delivered  two  days  after- 
wards, in  which  his  Majesty  said — 

*'  I  cnnnot  jiass  by  unobserved  the  wicked  eiuleavoiirs  that 
have  lately  been  made  use  of,  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  by  the  most  \injiist  representations  to  raise  tunmlta  and 
disorders,  that  almost  threatened  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  I 
depend  nj)ou  the  force  of  truth,  to  remove  the  groundlesH  jealoasicK 
that  have  been  raised,  of  dengns  earrying  on  against  tlie  liberties  of 
my  people,  and  upon  your  known  fidelity,  to  defeat  and  fi-ustrato 
the  eacpeetations  of  such  as  delight  in  confusion.  It  is  my  intention, 
and  has  always  been  my  study,  to  preserve  the  rel^ous  and  citU 
rights  of  all  my  snbjeets;  let  it  be  your  care  to  undeceive  the 
deluded,  and  to  make  them  sensible  of  their  present  haziness,  and 
the  baxaid  tliey  run,  of  being  unwarily  drawn  by  speoious  pretences 
into  their  own  destruction.'* 

Another  stniggle  followed  very  shortly  ailer- 

wards,  by  an  attempt  on  tlie  part  of  the  Opposition 
to  repeal  the  Septennial  Act ;  it  was  remarkable  for 
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an  able  speech  from  Sir  William  Wjiidhain  in  favoiu 
of  Triennial  Parliamentef,  in  vrbiok  he  dwelt  louch. 
on  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  ezerciBe  a  eormpt  in- 
liuunce  over  the  legislature,  glancing  at  the  Minister 
who  employed  this  influence.  Wal])()le  replied  with 
equal  eloqaence,  advocating  Septennial  ParliamentB» 
and  defending  the  Government  from  the  imputation 
of  bribery  at  elections ;  he  did  more  than  this,  for, 
in  reply  to  the  covert  attadt  on  himself  he  made  so 
dever  an  exposure  of  the  ''anti-minister/'  Boling- 
broke  (who,  he  showed,  was  the  principal  wheel  that 
set  all  the  rest  of  the  Opposition  iu  motion,  with  the 
object  of  emhamunsing  the  Government^  ihat  noany. 
of  the  Tories  appeared  ashamed  of  the  intrigues  of 
their  leader,  and  afraid  uf  his  treachery.  So  decided 
a  falhng-ofF  ensued  in  the  number  of  his  admirers, 
and  such  a  feeling  of  mktrurt  ms  excited  against 
him  in  the  public  mind,  that  his  Lordship  found  it 
prudent  to  hide  his  mortification  by  seeking  a  quiet 
retreat  in  France. 

Efforts  were  still  continually  made  by  Walpole's 
enemies  to  ])!( judice  the  King  and  Queen  against 
him.  Lord  Stair  liad  been  dismissed  firom  hi^  regi- 
ment^ and  had  endeavoured,  in  a  letter  to  the  Queen, 
which  she  would  not  read,  to  trace  to  the  Minister  all 
the  evils  which  afflicted  the  nation.  It  was  brought 
to  the  King,  who  answered  it  by  calling  the  writer 
"a  puppy."  AVhilst  absent  in  Norfolk,  partiy  em- 
ployed ill  forwarding  the  county  election,  and  partly 
in  entertaining  at  Houghton  a  young  lady,  a  Miss 
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Skerretty  whom  we  sball  preseatly  have  to  mentUm  in 
a  more  veBpectaUe  poBition^  his  firiend.  Lord  Hervey, 

observ  ing  tliu  King  and  Queen  in  some  degree  in- 
fluenced by  the  pertmacity  and  audacity  of  his 
nmxieKNifi  enemies^  wTo4e  on  a  paper  and  Bent  anony* 
mouflly  the  foUowing  lines : 

"  Whilst  in  her  anus  at  Capua  he  lay. 
The  wodLd  foil  mouldermg  from  hia  hand  each  hour.'* 

Sir  Bobert  reoognized  the  writer,  and  gave  heed  to 

the  warning.  As  speedily  as  possible  he  left  his 
mistress,  and  resumed  his  place  at  Court,  defeated 
the  intrigaes  of  his  enemies^  and  re-establiahed  his 
power  oyer  their  Majesties  on  a  stronger  basis  than 
ever. 

The  disturbed  state  of  a&urs  abroad  sometimes 
diverted  the  Minister's  attentianfixxm  the  tronhlee  at 

home.  The  elder  Horace  Walpole  was  again  sent 
ambassador  to  the  Hague  in  July^  1734^  for  the 
position  of  the  Emperor^  and  the  saooesses  of  the 
French  in  Germany,  rendered  the  co-operation  of 
Holland  with  England  extremely  desirable,  either  to 
mediate  for  a  peace,  or  to  coalesoe  for  cm  aimed 
intervention. 

George  II  was  disinclined  to  listen  to  peaceful 
counsels,  and,  urged  on  by  Lord  Harrington,  was 
eager  to  embark  in  a  war  against  France.  The 
pacific  intentions  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  were  still 
more  strongly  opposed  by  the  insincerity  of  the 
French  minister.  All  the  negotiations  at  Paris  and 
at  the  Hague  proved  to  be  of  no  avail,  and  Sir 
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JEiobert>  liaving  done  all  that  a  wise  man  could  do  to 
avoid  a  vraXf^naw  made  eveiy  prepaiatioii  to  meet  it 
when  forced  upon  him.    In  Portugal,  also,  affidrs 

were  in  an  unsettled  state,  and  England  could  not 
escape  interfering.  Indeed,  a  fleet  was  sent  into  the 
Tagufi^  which  seems  to  have  had  the  desired  effiect^ 
for  a  peace  was  effected  in  July,  1736.  France  now 
entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  Emperor,  which 
excited  much  anxiety  in  Walpole's  mind.  He  im- 
mediately set  to  work  to  counteract  the  mischief,  and 
by  alteniately  playing  on  the  fears  and  hopes  of  each 
party,  succeeded  at  last  in  getting  them  to  sign  the 
preliminaries  of  a  general  peace,  on  a  footing  so 
salis&ctory  that  the  terms  extorted  from  Bolingbroke 
the  admission,  **  that  the  Engliali  ministry,  if  it  was 
the  result  of  their  negotiations,  were  wiser  than  he 
thought  them ;  if  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,'' 
he  added,  "  they  were  much  luckier  than  they  de- 
served to  be.''  In  truth,  an  aiiair  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty was,  by  the  most  skil^  management,  now 
brought  to  a  highly  satis&ctory  termination. 

Nor  wasW  alpole'8  management  of  his  royal  ma£>ter 

*  I  have  followed  your  advice,  Walpole,  in  keepmg  quiet," 
s&id  the  King  to  liim,  controiy,  often,  to  my  own  opinion,  aad 
sometimes  I  have  thought  contraiy  even  to  my  honour ;  but  I  nm 
convinced  you  advised  mo  well ;  the  overtures  of  friend.ship  that 
are  now  made  to  nic  by  evezy  party,  in  this  ibnnidable  alliance, 
and  the  ^solicitations  I  leceiTe  from  all  quarters,  to  mediate  in  the 
prevent  disputes,  show  me  plainly,  that  hitherto  we  arc  right,  and 
I  acknowledge  it  is  all  entirely  owing  to  your  judgment  and  ]}rudenoe 
that  we  are  so/'—'*  liord  U^ey's  Memoirs."   Vol.  1,  p.  ^8. 
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and  mispress  less  skiliuL  "  Should  I  tell  either  the 
Kiug  or  the  Queen,"  said  the  Minister  to  Lord  Hervey, 

"what  I  propose  to  bring  them  to  six  months  hence, 
I  could  never  succeed.  Step  by  step  I  can  cany 
them,  perhaps,  the  road  I  wish,  but  if  I  ever  diow 
them  at  a  distance  to  what  end  that  road  leads,  they 
stop  short,  and  all  my  designs  are  always  defeated/* 

The  great  credit  Walpole  gained  in  these  trans^ 
actions  he  seemed  likely  to  forfeit  by  introducing  a 
tax  on  spirituous  lifiuors,  wliicli  came  into  operation 
in  1 736,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Gin 
Act ;  his  object  was  to  guard  the  revenue  from  any 
serious  diminution,  and  prevent  the  sale  of  distilled 
liquors  to  the  j)eo})le.  He  also  opposed  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  Act^  though  he  zealously  supported  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  the  Quakers. 

An  act  of  greater  moderation  distino^uislied  him 
about  the  same  period,  for  the  King  wishing  to 
remove  Lord  Harrington,  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
State  was  offered  by  his  Majesty  to  Sir  Bobert  for 
his  brother  Horace,  but  declined  by  both,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  throw  so  much  power  into  their 
hands  as  could  not  fail  of  exciting  the  jealousy  and 
liostihty  of  the  O])] position.  This  excuse,  tliougli 
allowed  by  the  King,  did  not  prevent  his  Majesty 
from  taking  Horace  Walpole  with  him  to  Hanover^ 
and,  by  means  of  a  secret  correspondence  he  main- 
tained with  his  brother,  Sir  Robert  was  enabled  to 
acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on 
in  Germany,  and  the  means  of  inducing  the  King  to 
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follow  that  policy  wliich  he  thought  it  neoeasaiy  to 
pursae. 

Disturbances  had  takun  place  in  London,  and  a 
most  daring  riot  had  occurred  in  Jjidinburgh,  yeij 
likely  to  create  misgivings  in  so  shrewd  on  obseonner 
as  Walpole.  The  House  of  Gommons  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  ih» 
Edinbuigh  tumult,  and  to  the  punishment  of  the  autho- 
rities of  Hie  city,  by  whose  pusillanimity  or  ineffideiioy 
the  rioters,  known  in  history  as  the  l\)rteous  mob," 
had  been  allowed  to  cany  on  their  purpose  to  its 
completion.  After  this  there  was  a  long  debate 
on  a  bill  for  redudng  the  interest  on  the  National 
Debt,  which  tlio  Minister  opposed  ;  this  was  followed 
by  another  for  the  abolition  of  certain  taxes,  whidi 
also  met  with  his  opposition.  Both  bills  were  rejected. 
A  more  remarkable  measure  was  passed  in  the  same 
session,  which  is  generally  known  as  the  Play-house 
Billy  though,  somewhat  to  the  discredit  of  the  pro- 
fession, it  was  called  an  Act  to  amend  so  much  of 
an  Act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  relating 
to  rogues,  vagabonds,  sturch/  beggars,  and  vagrants, 
and  sending  them  whither  they  ought  to  be  sent,  as 
relates  to  the  common  players  of  interludes."  The 
stage  had  become  so  licentious,  that  by  common  con- 
sent a  reformation  was  demanded,*  and  this  was  sought 

*  8ir  Bobert  liad  got  into  bis  hada  two  plays,  in  mamuoript, 
the  n¥Mt  btteftced  and  BOOBiloiifl  ilNiBe  oa  tiw  M 
and  chanctera  of  the  King  and  Queen,  and  the  wbole  Court,  and 
made  llie  insnlts  thus  offered  to  fheur  Majesties  a  plea  for  hartng 
reooune  to  Paiiiament  to  pat  a  stop  to  fheir  being  aoted.— 
*«  Lord  nerrefa  Memoirs.*'   VoL  2,  p.  841. 
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to  be  effected  in  the  pieeent  enaoixiient  by  giving  to 
the  Loid  Ghambedain  authority  to  license  both  the 

plays  and  tlic  players,  and  to  punish  all  who  should 
be  engaged  in  acting  any  play  not  sanctioned  by  his 
i^provaL  The  evil  which  this  ooaotment  sought  to 
remedy  was  so  generally  oomplained  of^  that  the  bill 
passed  through  its  several  stages  with  singular  cele- 
rily,  scarcely  any  one  objecting  to  it,  except  Lord 
Ghesteifield^  who  endeavoured,  however,  in  vain  to 
oppose  the  sense  of  the  country. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  they  were 
coadjutors  in  the  Ministry,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  • 
often  opposed  Sir  Bobert  Walpole  in  the  Council; 
and  in  private,  as  far  as  his  Grace  dared,  he  was 
actively  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  undermine  his 
Giedii  Lord  Hervey,  in  his  Minutes  of  the  Cabinet- 
Council,  dated  May  6th,  1740,  ruprusciits  tLo  Duke 
grumbhng  at  the  proceedings  of  certain  naval  oflicers, 
on  which  Sir  Eobert  exclaimed,  For  God's  sake, 
had,  let  us  do  the  best  we  can  ourselves,  and  leave  off 
arraigning  and  condemning  the  conduct  of  those  to 
whom  the  care  of  this  country  is  committed,  who  are 
employed  and  trusted  by  the  Crown,  and  who  do  the 
best  they  can  :  who,  as  tlitj  best  judgments  arc  fallible, 
may  have  mii^udged ;  but  who,  as  they  are  better 
infibrmed  than  we  are,  at  present,  of  all  the  droimi' 
stances  that  were  to  determine  their  judgment,  may 
have  judged  better  of  what  was  to  be  done  ui  the 
situation  they  then  wera^  than  we  now  judge  of  them. 
Let  us  look  forward,  let  us  do  our  best  in  ordering. 
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and  oondude^  sinoe  nobody  doubts  of  these  cNfiioers 
meaning  well,  that  they  do  their  best  in  executing." 

"  His  Grace,  upon  this,*'  adds  Lord  Hervey,  "  was 
angry  and  silent ;  two  things  he  had  always  better 
join,  though  he  seldom  did." 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  j)erpetually  experienced 
that  before  Walpole's  8traii:rlit  forward  wisdom,  his 
own  petty  intellect  ''paled  its  ineffectual  fiies:" 
nevertheless,  a  resUess  desire  to  thrust  himself  for- 
ward, was  continually  i]ii})elling  him  into  collision 
with  the  leading  minister.  Tliis  was  displayed  in  a 
remarkable  manner  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  before- 
mentioned  Council.  Lord  Henley's  account  of  the 
scene  which  ensued  is  very  characteristic  :  just  as  Sir 
Eobert  Walpole  was  upon  his  legs  to  go  away,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  said,  "  If  you  please,  I  would 
speak  onu  w  ord  to  you  hcforu  you  go  to  which  Sir 
Robert  Walj)ole  rephcd^  "  I  do  not  pletise,  my  Lord, 
but  if  you  will,  you  must"  "Sir,  I  shall  not  trouble 
you  long.'*  "  Well,  my  Lord,  that's  somethuig;  but 
I  had  rather  not  be  troubled  at  all.  Won't  it  keep 
cold  till  to-morrow?"  "Perhaps  not,  sir."  "Well 
come  then,  let's  have  it."  Upon  which  they  retired 
to  a  corner  of  the  room,  where  his  Grace  whis}>ered 
very  softly,  and  Sir  Robert  answered  notliing  but 
aloud,  and  said  nothing  aloud  but  every  now  and  then 
"  Pooh  !  pshaw  !  O  Lord  I  O  Lord  I  Pray  be  quiet. 
My  God  cairt  you  see  it  is  over  ?"  This  secret  wiis, 
that  Lord  Pembroke  had  proposed  privately  that  all 
the  Lords  of  the  Cabinet  should  join  in  remonstrating 
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against  the  King's  journey  to  Hanover ;  wiiicli  Sir 
Bobert  Walpole  said  ' Vould  now  haye  no  oiher  con- 
sequences than  irritating  and  provoking  the  King  in 
private ;  and  dictating  to  him  in  pubHc ;  two  con- 
siderations that  required  no  additional  weight  to 
strengthen  them,  but  latber  all  our  care  to  soften 
them."* 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1740,  the  Cabinet  Council 
consisted  of 

Potter,  Archbishop  of  Canterhiiry. 

Lord  ilardwicko.  Lord  Chanrelhr. 

Earl  of  AVilmiiifjton,  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 

Lord  llrrvey.  Lord  Prirtj  S'ral. 

Pukf  of  Dorset,  Lord  Stnrard. 

Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Duke  of  Richmond,  Master  of  the  Horse. 

Duke  of  Devonshire,  iMrd  lAmUenant  of  Ireland, 

Duke  of  Newcastle,  Secretary  of  State. 

Earl  of  Pembroke,  Cfroom  of  the  iStole, 

"Bttti  of  Iday,  F^tt  Mnutter  fur  Seothmd, 

Lord  Harrington,  Secretary  of  State. 

Sim  BoBBXT  WaIiPole,  ChaneeBar  ofihe  Et^ejuer. 

Sir  Charles  Wager,  Firet  Cmmiitioner  of  the  AdnUraliy. 

Sir  John  Nonis,  Admiral  ^  the  Fleet.   (He  was  ealkd 

In  to  assist  the  Gouneil  with  his  advice  on  maritime 

affairs.) 

A  little  more  than  a  week  afterwards  were  added : 

Duke  of  Moijt  ii;u,  Master  of  the  Ordnance. 
Duke  of  Bolton,  Captain  of  Hie  Pensioners. 

It  win  be  seen,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (Sir  Julin  Xunis  not  pro- 

•  **lfenioin  of  Qecfge  II.*'  VoL  2,  p.  364. 
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p^ly  belonging  to  the  Council),  Sir  Kobert  Waipole 
nas  the  only  oommoner.  Indeed  it  would  be  difficult 

in  these  times  to  constitute  so  aristocratic  a  Cabinet. 
It  coutaiued  no  less  than  seven  dukes,  and  six  lords  ; 
and  on  ac&roety  one  of  them  oould  Sir  Bobert  plam 
any  reliaaoe,  £at  even  his  old  friend,  the  Lcnrd  PriTj 
Seal,  to  whom  he  had  been  so  Hberal  a  patron,  had 
taken  it  into  his  head  ti^  fancy  that  Waipole  was 
jealous  of  his  influence  with  the  King,  and  fimoied 
also  that  he  had  the  power  to  supplant  him,  from 
which  attempt  his  lordship  was  only  withheld  by  mis- 
givings about  the  issue.  Of  the  rest,  the  Minister 
had  frequently  expressed  a  doubtful  opinion;  but  con- 
cerning none  did  he  ex])ress  hiiiiscU  more  decidedly, 
than  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  had  eady  attached  himself  to 
the  fortunes  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  to  which  he 
had  adhered  with  firm  fidelity.  He  had  gained 
honour,  wealth,  and  power,  from  tiie  Duke,  and  was 
not  forgetful  of  Lis  obligations,  but  he  owed  some 
also  to  Waipole,  of  which  he  iras  f  orgetful.  His  very 
position  of  Lord  Chancellor  he  owed  to  him,  which 
post  he  accepted  in  the  following  manner,  when  he 
was  trying  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  for  it  with  the 
Minister  at  the  time  he  was  acting  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  "  1  must  offer  the  seals  to  Faza- 
kerly,''  said  Waipole.  "  Fazakerly  I'*  echoed  Lord 
Hard  wick  e,  with  unfeigned  astonishiiunt.  "Inipos 
sible  ;  he  is  certainly  a  Tory  1 — perhaps  a  Jacobite  !" 
It's  all  veiy  tnie,"  coolly  replied  Sir  Bobert,  taking 
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out  his  watch,  "  but  if  by  one  o'clock  you  do  not 
aooept  my  offer^  Fazakerly  by  two  beoomes  Lord 
Keeper,  and  one  of  the  stauncheBt  Whigs  in  all 
England."  His  lordship  hurriedly  accepted  the  Sealfi^ 
only  striving  to  obtain  in  addition  a  place  for  his  son, 
and  acknowledging  himself  satisfied  with  a  promise  of 
the  first  vacancy.  Lord  Hardwicke  may  have  been  a 
very  good  lawyer,  but  one  of  his  first  acts  as  Chan- 
odlor,  in  depriving  Thomson,  the  author  of  the 
''Seasons^"  of  his*  place  of  Secretary  to  the  Brie&y'* 
|)roves  him  to  have  been  very  little  worthy  of  the 
high  position  he  had  obtained. 

A  leoeni  hiogiapher  says  of  the  Duke  of  New- 

"  Hardly  gifted  with  common  imderstanding,  and  not  possessing 
the  knowledge  of  geography  and  histozy  now  acquired  at  a  paiish 
school ;  from  the  rotten-borough  system,  then  in  prime  vigour,  the 
Duke  was  in  high  office  as  a  minister  longer  than  Burleigh,  and  had 
mneh  nuKre  power  and  patroni^  than  that  paragon  of  statesmen. 
Among  olfaer  advantages  whioh  Toike  derived  from  this  ooonemon, 
ha  was  dwajaiatnrnad  to  Fsiliameni  free  of  expense,  wfails  WiUes, 
and  other  eoDpetiioiB  at  the  bar,  were  involTed  in  contests  wfaidi 
made  a  serious  imosd  i^on  their  proiSessionsl  gains,  and  kept  them 
poor,  while  he  was  adTsneing  to  be  a  miBionmre.  Lord  Hardwicka*s 
detrsctovs  allow  Hiat  he  never  foigot  these  obligations.*** 

«  *•  Lord  Campbell's  lives  of  the  Chancellors."  VoL  5,  p.  28. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TnE  House  of  Hanover  made  the  acquamtauce  of 
the  FiPgljg^h  people  under  unfortunate  drcumstanoea : 
three  generations  of  that  family  were  aliens  in  the 
land  Fate  decreed  that  they  should  goveru ;  they  lost 
no  opportunity  of  proving  that  they  were  aliens  also 
in  language,  fedings,  and  morals ;  and  though  in  the 
last  generation  the  language  of  thuu-  subjects  began 
to  be  tolerably  familiar  to  them,  in  conduct  and  sen- 
timent^ as  one  of  the  wits  of  the  time  dedared, 
''there  was  nothing  new  under  Hie  grandson;"  for 
Prince  Frederick  was  a,s  thoroughly  Hanoverian  as 
George  I.  His  Majesty's  language  had  remained 
ohetinately  anti-EngHsh  to  the  end  of  his  reign ;  and 
he  so  little  endeavoured  to  conceal  how  entirely  he 
remained  the  foreigner  in  the  land  he  was  cidled  to 
goyero,  that  a  spirited  member  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament once  expressed  his  opinion  of  it,  as  a  misfor- 
tune that  could  scarcely  be  too  much  lamented. 
The  feelings  of  George  I.  were  entirely  Hanoverian^ 
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which  he  took  some  paias  to  prove  to  his  loving  sub- 
jectB»  for  his  affections  were  bestowed  upon  two  females 

fi'om  that  country  of  the  most  uiiattractive  personal 
appearance.  Both  have  been  firequently  painted  to  the 
life  by  contemporary  writers ;  and  he  who  has  been 
once  acquainted  with  their  portraits  will  not  easily 
forget  the  rival  Sultanas  of  the  Hanoverian  Harem 
whom  the  people  of  London  irreverently  chose  to  style 
''the  May  Pole"  and  the  ''Elephant  and  Castle," 
for  the  King,  to  show  his  sense  of  the  pleasures  of 
variety^  chose  his  mistresses  as  nearly  as  possible 
contrasts  to  each  other.  Though  both  were  so  &i 
alike,  that  th^  were  old  and  ugly,  ''the  Schnlen- 
buig"  happened  to  be  old  and  ugly,  and  ridiculously 
th&i;  while  "  the  Kiehnanseck"  was  old  and  ugly, 
and  preposterously  fei. 

'  Unfortunately  for  the  country,  these  women  exer- 
cised considerable  influence  over  the  King  ;  and, 
posBCBBing  just  as  litde  principle  as  beauty,  they 
IMaiie^^lieir  power  to  their  own  advantage,  without 
the  slightest  qualification  in  favour  of  justice  or 
hmiaiai:  ,  y^^  became,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the 
govmaniletify^^  the  effect  of  whidh  was  to  dog  and 
erabaiTass  the  whole  niacliiuery,  and  divert  all  power 
and  profit  to  themselves  I*  This  brought  them  under 
the  notice  of  the  Hanoverian  King's  jBnglish  minis- 

*  'HuMO  who  were  opposed  to  Wiilpole,  oontmually  entered  into 
eabds  with  the  King's  mistreesee.  to  adTanee  themedves  at  his  ex- 
pense, and  the  very  dependents  of  theee  women  were  thought  worth 
propitiating.     Even  brother  Garterot,**  writes  Lord  Townshend  to 
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ters,  and  Walpoie  o£bea  found  the  public  buaineaa 
impeded  by  ihear  mjpaafy,  wlifle  he  eoqperienced  po^ 
sonal  annoyance  from  thcnr  inaoleftoe.  Otherwise  he 
may  have  cared  very  little  when  the  King's  corpulent 
Dukmea  -was  nyeed  to  the  peerage  by  the  several 
tides  of  Baxoness  of  Brentfind  and  Countess  of  Dar- 
lington ;  and  pr<)bal>ly  was  not  very  much  shocked 
when  heT-  skeleton  rival  was  allowed  to  assiune  the 
style  and  dignity  of  Duchess  of  KendaL^^  A  few 
yeaiB  sabsoquently,  tiie  same  -pow&r  was  exercised  in 
her  behalf  to  raise  her  to  the  more  imposing  title 
of  Princess  of  £beiBtein;  and  it  was  confidently 

Sir  Robert  Walpoie*  "ast  out  with  maldiig  Ids  CNmit  to  Benrtoi^ 
Coimtess  Platen,  and  Madame  de  Wendti  an  did  friend  of  Lord 
Sonderland,  who  is  supposed  to  govern  the  Countev,  and  I  suppose 
he  hoped  to  make  use  of  Scbrader,  Flessen,  and  soch  like  messen- 
gcrs  snd  intelligenoeis,  bnnight  up  to  lying  and  tntngne.**— 
**  Hardwicke  Papers.*' 

*  In  the  year  1716,  Madame  Schnlenbnrg  was  ennobled,  aa  fiff 
as  tides  coidd  eflfect ;  she  was  made  Baroness  of  DondaBc,  CSountess 
and  Marohioaess  of  Dungaonon,  and  Daehaas  of  Himstar.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  here  was  nobility  enough  lor  soch  a  ereatnre, 
but  she  was  eitremdy  dissatisfied.  Ihe  Ministers  had  thought  it 
prudent  not  to  introdnoe  her  into  the  En^ish  peerage,— probably 
landing  in  some  awe  of  tiM  indignation  of  ihe  House  of  Peess; 
but  this  eondoct  eioited  the  ire  of  the  lady.  **  That  the  Duchess 
of  Munster  was  very  angry  at  not  being  an  English  Duchess,  is 
most  certain,"  writes  Sir  Robert  Walpoie  to  Secretary  Stanhope, 
'•and  that  she  imputes  the  whole  to  my  Lend  Townshend,  aiul  has 
expressed  a  particular  resentment  against  him.'*  The  King's 
mistress  was,  howoTer,  all  powerful,  and  the  Ministry  found  that  the 
Knglish  Peersge  could  not  avoid  the  disgrace  of  numbering  her 
among  it«  members,  so  she  was  afterwards  created  Baroness  of  Glas- 
tonbury, Countess  of  FavecBham,  and  Duchess  of  KendaL 
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i^pocted  thai  the  in&taatad  numardi  put  a  dimax 
to  Ida  amorong  abanrditicB  hj  a  marriage  with 
left  hand.  There  is  reason  for  beheving  that,  whe- 
thar  maEtied  ov  not,  the  DucheBa  had  a  daughter 
bjthe  Sing;  idio  pasBedi  as  her  nieoe;  and  as  the 
mother  was  reputed  to  be  as  rich  a.s  slie  was  ugly, 
the  young  one  was  generally  looked  upon  as  the 
hebeoeh  of  ail  the  biibei^  aztortioiifl^  pillianiigB^  and 
ehentdngs,  wfaidi  a  lon^  career  of  very  sharp  practice 
had  enabled  her  mother  to  accumulate.  This  reputa- 
tioQ  (SKomi  many  young  men  of  &mily  to  pay  their* 
coioit  to  the  King'B  miBtresa^  among  whom  wu 
tiie  brilliiirit  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  was  not  above 
seeking  to  obtain  the  favour  of  his  sovereign  through 
an  illegitimate  channel;  the  conaequenoe  -was,  that 

Xing  cmtsd  his  notmcal  dangliter  OountesB  of 
Walsingham,  and  the  Earl  soon  after  made  her 
CountesB  of  Chesterfield.  It  ia  to  be  feared  that 
his  lotoUup  -WBB  not  inftieaoed  by  any  sense  of 
honour  or  good  feeling,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to 
be  regretted  that  the  result  of  this  calculating  mar- 
liage  was  a  complete  diaeppointment.  'Oie  old 
hB»nidan  tbougiit  proper  to  divide  her  hoaids 
amongst  her  Gennan  relations,  and  what  the  royal 
&tber  did  the  young  people,"  there  aze  no 
means*  of  asoertsndng. 

Owing  to  a  transaction  which  shall  be  presently 
deacdbed.  Sir  Bobert  Walpole  used  to  declare  that 
''the  DudiesB  of  Kendal  was  so  mercenary,  she  was 
ready  at  any  tune  to  sell  the  King's  honour  to  the 
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higliesfc  bidder,*"  but  we  are  raiher  indined  to  think 
that  this  was  the  only  commodity  the  bartering 
Duchess  could  not  have  disposed  of. 

Greorge  I  had  a  wife  living,  imprisoned  in  a  fortress 
in  a  remote  district  of  his  Hanoverian  territories. 
She  was  jealously  watched,  and  zealously  guarded, 
and  this  extraordinary  incarceration  had  coiitinutjd 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  did 
continue  till,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  her  cap- 
tivity, that  surest  of  liberators,  Death,  opened  her 
prison  gates,  and  bade  her  weary  spirit  at  last  be 
free.   'Hie  life  of  the  hapless  Sophia  DoroUiea  is  a 
romantic  tragedy  that  strongly  reminds  one  of  those 
rude  Gothic  dramas  where  vice  is  represented  as  a 
relentless  tyrant^  absolute,  pitiless,  and  shameless, 
persecuting  virtue  with  unceasing  oppresdon.    It  is 
impossible  to  follow  the  Princess  of  Zell  through 
her  melancholy  story,  without  feeling  a  sense  of 
ediame  that  such  disgraoefiil  transactions  could  have 
taken  place  in  Christ^dom  without  arousing  an  indig- 
nant feeling  in  the  manliood  of  the  time,  and  rescu- 
ing her  from  her  dastard  enemies.    It  was  alleged 
that  she  had  had  a  criminal  intrigue  with  Count 
Konigsmarke — a  handsome  military  adventurer,  who 
commanded  the  Electoral  Guards — but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Count 
beyond  tiiat  admiration  and  interest  it  was  natural 
for  a  brave  man  to  express  \s  liu  was  a  spectator  of  the 
wrongs  inflicted  on  a  beautiful  and  accomplished 

'  *  '*  MinvteB  of  a  CourenatioiL  with  8ir  Robert  Walpole.'* 
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woman  by  a  brutal  and  profligate  husbaud.  Nor 
on  her  stde,  oouid  all  the  spies  and  traitors  employed 
about  her,  prove  more  than  an  allowable  friendship 
for  a  young  nobleman  who  had  recommended  himself 
to  her  notice  by  an  honourable  devotion  to  her  ser- 
vice. The  Count  was  secretly  assassinated*  with  the 
connivance,  at  least,  of  tlio  Elector,  and  the  Princess 
was  charged  with  adultery ;  but^  after  a  judicial 
inquiiyi  nothing  criminal  was  proved  against  her, 
though  she  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  her  enemies. 
Under  the  most  solemn  circumstances  she  asserted 
her  innocence,  of  which  no  stronger  proof  could  be 
given  than  was  contained  in  her  answer  many  years 
afterwards  to  some  pro])()sition  from  her  husband 
regarding  her  liberation,  that  if  she  were  innocent, 
he  was  unworthy  of  her,  and  if  guilty,  she  was 
-unworthy  of  him.'*  Her  two  ciuldren  were  taken 
from  her,  and  were  never  permitted  to  see  her  again. 
Her  daughtw  Sophia  Dorothea,  afterwards  married 
to  Frederic  William,  King  of  Frusna,  did  contrive 
occa.siuujilly  to  commuuicate  with  her,  and  though 
it  is  said  that  her  son  endeavoured  to  see  her 

*  At  the  tnggestiou  of  the  Elector's  mistress,  the  Countess 

Plateu,  who  regarded  with  hatred  and  jealou^  <hc  nttcntions  paid 
to  the  Princess  by  Konigsmarkc — he  having  been  one  of  hcradmirerav 
— ^the  Count  was  to  be  arrested  as  he  returned  at  night,  from  paying 
the  Princess  a  stolen  visit,  to  which  he  was  led  by  a  letter  fabric 

cated  by  tlie  Countess;  by  her  direction  tho  «j;iiartls  sent  to 
sci^cc  him,  attacked  him  as  he  was  passing  through  one  of  tho 
chambers  of  the  Hcncnlmusen  Palace  in  the  dark,  and  as  ho 
defended  himself  with  his  sword,  he  was  wounded  to  death. 
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before  he  quitted  Germany,  IkIJ  Lor  memoiy  in 
;smpGct,  and  preserved  her  portrait ;  judging  from 
Jhk  well-known  iosenaibilily,  it  is  mncih  more  likely, 
'  fi»  Lord  Hervey  has  stated,  that  he  never  allowed 
lier  uame  to  pass  his  lips. 

The  Ducheos  of  Kendftli  though  thoroughly 
jdepraved  and  dishonest,  affected  a  puritanical  sohriefy 
of  demeanour,  and  rivalled  the  most  rigid  of  the 
sainte  in  the  frequency  of  her  attendance  at  the 
principal  Lutheran  diapela.  It  has  been  affirmed 
that  the  minister  of  the  Lutheran  churoh  in  the 
Savoy  would  not  allow  her  to  communicate  ;  never- 
.theless,  she  easily  found  a  more  obsequious  clergy* 
man,  belonging  to  another  congr^atian  of  her  oo- 
rehgionists,  and  doubtless  edified  him  amazingly  with 
her  piety  and  zeal.  She  affected  other  things  besides 
refigion,  and  nothing  more  earnestly  than  money, 
which  led  her  to  take  bribes  firom  all  quarters^  caring 
littlo  apparent  ly  w^hether  they  came  in  the  shape  of  a 
pension  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  to  influence 
the  King  to  &11  into  his  yiews,  or  a  douceur  from  an 
«ager  courtier  to  make  a  bishop,  or  promote  a  judge. 
So  giasping  was  her  nature,  that  eveiy thing  which 
brought  money  she  coveted.  The  post  of  Master  of 
ihe  Horse  was  greedily  seized  upon  for  the  sake  of 
its  emoluments,  and  so  shameless  was  she,  and  so 
completely  did  she  hold  tlie  Kmg  in  her  power,  that 
there  was  scarcely  any  office  she  would  not  have 
begged  far  her  own  profit. 

The  Countess  of  Darlington,  though  younger 
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than  the  Duchess  of  Keoida],  did  not  poflBees  the 
same  extent  of  inflaeooe  over  the  King.    She  mm 

the  wife  of  General  Kicliuanseck,  in  the  Hanoverian 
service,  who  died  in  1721.  She  was  then  created  by 
G^eorge  I.  GounteBB  of  Lebistery  in  the  Irish  peerage, 
and  sabseqnently  BartmesB  of  Brentford  and  OoimteBB 
of  Darhngton  in  that  of  England.  She  also  had  a 
daiighter  by  the  Xing;  Charlotte^  afterwards  mamed 
4o  Yisoonnt  Howe^  by  whom  she  had  two  celefaratod 
sons,  Admiral  Lord  Ilowe,  and  Sir  Wilham,  ulti- 
mately Viscount  Howe,  who  commanded  in  the 
American  War.  The  CoonteflB  was  quite  satisfied 
with  playing  a  secondary  part  at  Court,  Perhaps 
she  might  have  been  too  indolent  to  struggle  with 
her  rival  for  supremacy ;  or  her  own  share  of  the 
King's  fiivours  may  have  afibrded  an  ample  income. 
Bribes  she  took  as  often  as  they  chanced  to  come 
in  her  way;  nor  was  she  indiiferent  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  post  under  QovsnuDMit>  wbeie  iitB 
odary  was  large,  and  liie  duties  could  be  entirely 
avoided. 

We  have  already  recorded  the  eftects  produced  on 
Horace  Wa^pole  when  a  child,  by  bemg  brought  hoe 
to  fcce  with  this  singular  pair ;  the  impression  they 
made  upon  the  English  people  was  not  more  favourable, 
.and  the  latter  did  not  &il  to  express  their  opinion  in 
terms  more  energetic  than  flattering.  In  truth  there 
was  cause  enough  for  all  the  epigrams,  squibs,  and 
lampoons,  that  enlivened  the  town  throughout  the 
period  of  their  oazeer.   The  most  dbaiitahle^sottUnot 
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have  found  in  either  of  them  any  excuse  for  the  King's 
infiituation.  Yet  these  ungainly  creatures  were  iiie 
dioBen  delights  of  a  King's  hours  of  leisure  :  hours, 
however,  which  appear  to  have  been  most  hannlessly 
employed,  for  his  sole  amusement  when  in  their 
company  seems  to  have  been  denyed  finrn  cutting  out 
figures  in  paper  with  a  j^air  of  scissors  ;  when  tired  of 
this  he  Avould  smoke  his  pipe ;  for  George  I,  as  the 
persons  of  his  nustresses  exemplified,  was  extremely 
plain  in  his  tastes.  Both  ladies  had  apartments  in 
St.  James'  Palace,  which  w^ere  thronged  wHth  a  motley 
company  of  court  speculators  and  hangers-on,  out- 
bidding each  other  for  the  royal  &your.  If  pardon 
was  to  be  obtained  for  faults  committed,  or  reward  to 
be  achieved  by  merit  displayed,  the  party  addressed 
himself  to  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  with  the  fullest 
confidence  that  if  he  could  advance  the  price,  the  end 
he  had  in  view  wa.s  certain  oi'  attainment.  In  this 
way  JBohngbroke  piu*cliased  the  Duchess's  interest  at 
tiie  cost  of  11,0002L,  and  discovered,  too  late,  that  to 
him  it  was  valueless.  She  obtained  him  access  to  the 
King,  she  assisted  him  in  undeniiiiiinfif  Walpole,  but 
he  ascertained  at  last,  much  to  his  chagrin,  that  the 
ELing's  Minister  was  not  mferior  in  influence  to  the 
King's  mistress.  Anuilier  grand  bribe  she  obtained 
from  the  South  Sea  Company,  who  di\'ided  30,000i^ 
between  the  two  ladies  and  their  oflGspring. 

They  had  male  confederates  in  this  system  of 
plunder,  all  of  whom,  like  themselves,  had  been 
imported  into  this  country  fi:om  Hanover  when  the 
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Elector  became  Eong  of  England.  Of  these,  ihe  mosb 
important  was  Baron  Bothmar,  who  had  been  a  kind 

of  agent  for  the  Elector  during  the  preceding  reign, 
sending  him  firom  London  constant  reports  of  the 
state  of  affiiirs,  according  to  which  he  was  enabled  to 
shape  his  course.  On  the  accession  of  his  master,  tlio 
Baron  promised  liimself  an  ajuple  recompense  for  his 
valuable  services,  and  most  assoredl j  it  was  not  from 
any  want  of  industry  on  his  part,  that  he  was  disap* 
pointed  ;  the  next,  Count  Bernsdorf,  liad  been  much 
occupied  in  the  Electorate,  and  seems  to  have  thought 
that  the  same  principles  which  had  supported  him 
there,  might  be  carried  out  with  equal  profit  to 
himself  on  a  larger  theatre  ;  the  third  was  Mr. 
Bobetiion,  who  had  be^  employed  as  private  Secretary 
in  many  matters  where  privacy  was  most  essential. 
He  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  the  King's  confidence, 
and  abused  it  to  a  corresponding  extent ;  to  these 
must  be  added  two  Turkcf,  known  as  Mustapha  and 
Mahomet,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  Hungary, 
and  had  then  entered  the  service  of  one  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  Imperial  army,  and  remained  attached 
to  his  person  till  he  became  King  of  Oreat  Britain. 
It  is  possible  that  such  Inlidtls  might  have  been  found 
useM  where  Christian  sentiment  and  feehng  would 
have  been  obstacles  to  action :  though  it  is  difficult 
to  •imagine  that  any  feeling  or  sentiment  ever  em- 
barrassed the  course  of  such  Christians  as  Benisdorf, 
^Bothmar,  and  Bobethon.   In  avarice  and  dishonesty 
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Infidek  and  True  Believers  were  on  an  equality :  eauck 
ynm  ready  to  sell  faimBelf  to  the  highest  hiddei^  and 
so  unscrupulously  did  they  employ  their  influence  over 
their  royal  master  lor  the  sale  of  places  aud  honours, 
that  Walpole  and  his  brother  ministers  were  obliged 
frequently  to  remonsfcrate.  The  King,  however, 
seemed  astonished  at  such  interposition,  and  in  reply 
saidy  I  suppose  you,  also,  are  paid  for  your  re- 
commendations I"  He  ooold  not  Tmderstoaid  that  a 
minister  conld  be  inoomiptible. — Most  probably  it 
was  an  idea  that  had  never  been  suggested  to  him  in 
fianoTBT. 

These  fimugueiu  were  not  satisfied  with  the  fcH' 

tune  they  were  rapidly  making  at  the  expense  of 
the  good  people  of  England.  Berusdorf  and  Bothmar 
aqnred  to  the  Peerage;  Bobethon's  ambition  was 
content  with  a  Baronetcy.  The  King  oonld  not  be 
persuaded  into  such  an  exercise  of  his  prerogative  in 
their  b^ial^  although  he  was  not  scrupulotts  in  similar 
cases,  where  his  favourites  of  ihe  other  sex  were  oon- 
cemed.  No  doubt  tlie  forcible  representations  of  his 
English  ministers  prevented  his  disgracing  our  titles 
of  nobihty,  by  bestowing  them  on  sodi  unworAj 
objects.  Whatever  was  the  cause  of  their  not  being 
so  dignified,  they  regarded  Walpole  as  the  principal 
impediment  to  it,  and  hated  liim  and  caballed  against 
him  in  every  direction.  BoUngbroke  fonnd  these  men 
useful  agents  in  his  intrigues,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  their  female  coadjutors,  who  were  always  acoeasible 
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to  ihe  same  arguments,  the  Opposition  often  sought  to 
iiiidfimime  tine  MimBter'B  inflnmiftB  mth  the  King.* 
Walpole  iiliamatetytani^t  theee-woriihieB  to  lower  iihabr 
pretensions^  and  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  from  them 
the  oatttfiio^with  which  they  were  regarded  by  him  : 
nor  wad  he  gingnlmr  in  his  opiniaiiy  fior  has  ooadjutars 
appreciated  tlieui  at  their  true  value.  Of  one  of  these 
foreigners  it  is  said,  "  Bothmar  1ms  every  day  some 
infamous  project  or  other  on  &ot  to  get  mimey^  and 
Im  diaappomtmente  in  theee  partioilarB  are  what  he 
cannot  bear,  having  nothing  in  his  view  but  raising 
a  Yast  estate  to  himself;  and,  therefore,  he  will  never 
be  aatkfied  till  he  has  got  the  Miiuatiy  aaid  Treasiny 
into  such  hands  as  will  satisfy  his  avarice,  at  the 
expense  of  the  King's  credit,  interest,  and  service  !"t 
At  first  these  people  gave  Walpole  a  great  ileal 
of  troable;  but  befora  the  «lose  of  the  reign  of 
George  I,  he  managed  to  maintain  them  in  a  titate 
of  proper  subordination ;  and  «ven  the  Duchess  of 
Ejendal  £ousd  it  to  hsr  advantage  to  keep  cia  good 

•  On  ADgDrt  10, 1716,  Wal^  mites  to  SeoMtaiy  Staidiope, 
I  liaar  old  Bensdoirf  has  ghen  into  tliese  matton  more  tfaam  we 
aie  wiUing  to  believe,  hut  'jfet  I  qamiot  be  peanaded  tbat  be  bad 
my  though  of  altering  into  ibeir  ibarongb  scheme,  wbieb  to  me 
rnvet  appear  impomible,  ivben  I  xeooQeot  the  dveoone  I  bad 
injeelf  with  him  npom  these  tqnos.  Kobcthon's  impertinence  is  so 
aetorious,  that  we  must  depend  upon  it  he  does  all  the  mischief  be 
poviblf  can,  but  if  the  heeds  can  be  set  right,  such  little  creatiircs 
must  come  in  of  course,  or  may  be  despised." — *'  Stanhope  Papers." 

t  Letter  of  Lord  Townshond  to  Seoietazy  Btsnhfliie.  Dated 
October  27, 1716.-^"  Onfiwd  Fapen." 
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terms  with  him.  In  the  summer  of  1724,  Comit 
Broglio  was  ambaBsador  from  the  King  of  France  to 
ibis  oonntiy ;  he  seems  to  have  paid  great  attention 
to  the  state  of  things  in  England,  j)ai*ticiilarly  to  tlio 
character  and  influence  of  those  peiBons  nearest  to 
the  King ;  and  ^e  result  of  his  observations  he  for- 
warded oonstantly  to  his  master.  Of  the  Duchess  of 
Kendal  he  says,  I  have  been  very  attentive  to  her, 
being  convinced  that  it  is  highly  essential  to  the 
advantage  of  your  Majesty's  service  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  her,''*  [in  other  words,  dechirinsf  that  a 
good  bribe  in  this  direction  would  be  well  laid  out] 
**  for  she  is  closely  united  with  the  three  ministero 
who  now  govern;  and  tiiese  ministers  aie  in  strict 
union  together,  and  are,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  well 
inclined."  Of  Walpole  and  Townshend,  the  Coimt 
saySy  ''It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  they  should 
remain  in  power,  for  they  appear  anxious  to  maintain 
the  good  intelligence  which  subsiBts  between  the  two 
Crowns.   They  possess  an  unbounded  influence  over 

*  In  another  place  the  ambassador  is  thus  directed  by  his  mnster. 
You  will  neglect  nothing  to  acquire  admre  of  her  confidencet  from 
a  eonviction  that  n^thiiiy  can  be  more  eonducive  to  my  interest. 
There  is,  however,  a  manner  of  giving  additional  value  to  the 
maihs  of  confidence  you  bestow  on  her  in  private,  by  avoidincr  in 
paUio  all  appearances  which  might  seem  too  pointed,  by  which 
means  you  will  avoid  falling  into  the  inconvenience  of  beinq^  sus- 
pected by  those  who  arc  not  friendly  to  the  Ducliess  ;  at  the  same 
time  that  a  kind  of  mysteriousness  in  public,  on  the  subject  of  your 
confidence,  will  give  rise  to  a  &rm  belief  of  your  having  formed  a 
friendfihip  mutually  siucero.'* 
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the  King  and  tlie  Duchess  of  Kendal ;  they  enjoy 
the  whole  power  of  govenunenti  and  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  the  King."  He  adds,  that  '^the  King 
visits  her  every  ailemoon  irom  five  to  eight ;  and  it 
is  then  that  she  endeavouis  to  penetrate  the  senti- 
ments of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  the  three  ministers,  and  pursuing  the 
measures  which  may  be  thought  necessaiy  for  accom- 
phshing  their  designs.  She  sent  me  word,  that  she 
was  desirous  of  my  friendship/'  [in  other  words,  that 
she  was  desirous  of  being  bought,]  "  and  that  I 
would  place  confidence  in  her.  I  assured  her  that  1 
would  do  eveiyihing  in  my  power  to  merit  her 
esteem  and  frieudsliip.  1  am  convinced  that  she 
may  be  advantageously  employed  in  promoting  your 
Majesty's  service,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
employ  her ;  though  I  will  not  trust  her  further  than 
is  absolutely  necessary."* 

Of  Walp<^  and  his  piincipai  coadjutors,  he  adds : 

**  It  is  much  to  be  wuhed,  for  the  namtenaiicd  of  the  unioa 
between  your  Majesty  and  tbe  Siog  of  Englaiid,  that  no  misfortnae 

may  happen  to  Mr.  Walpole,  he  being  absolutely  thebelm  of  govem- 

ment ;  the  King  cannot  do  without  him,  on  account  of  his  ^reat 
influence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  depends  entirely 
upon  him  in  every  respect.  He  is  a  man  of  ^rcai  abilities,  and 
very  ontc  i  prising.  Ilic  House  places  a  most  unreserved  confidence 
in  him,  and  he  has  the  address  to  persuade  them  that  the  national 
honour  is  dearer  to  him  tlian  all  the  weobk  in  the  world.  He  is 
Tcry  ably  seconded  by  Townshend,  who  i?  a  mnn  of  ^eat  capacity, 
and  with  whom  he  is  in  perfect  harmony.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
who  ia  indebted  to  him  for  his  aitnatioo,  anbmita  to  hiajndgment  in 

«  <«WalpQlePapen.*' 
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eimjliilng^  so  that  the  Kin^  eiMffmmum  no  oontradiction  to  his 
WtthAB,  but  leaving  the  internal  government  entirely  to  Wtilpole,  it 
moM  engaged  with  the  German  ministen,  in  legnlating  the  a£Biii». 
of  Hanover,  than  oocupied  with  those  of  England. 

**ThB  King  has  no  pradSleedoa  ftxr  llie  English  nation,**  the 
ohsBTvaut  amhawador  goes  on  to  state,  **sgBd  nensr  noeives  in 
private  any  English  of  either  sex;  none  ofen  of  his  principal 
oiffioers  are  admitted  to  his  chamber  in  a  mnmingy  to  dress  himr 
nor  in  the  evening,  to  undress  him.  These  offices  are  performed 
by  the  Turks,  who  are  his  tftdeti  d»  ehambre,  and  who  give  hira 
evcr^-thin'^  he  wants  in  private.  He  ratlier  considers  Kngland  as 
a  temporary  poHsession,  to  bo  made  the  most  of  while  it  lasts,  than 
as  a  perpetual  inheritance  to  himself  and  family.  He  will  have  no 
disputes  with  the  ParUament,  but  commits  the  entire  transaction  of 
that  business  to  Walpole,  clioosing  rather  that  the  responsibility 
snonld  fitU  on  the  Minister's  head,  than  his  own,  and  being  well 
apprised  that  a  King  of  Great  Britain  is  obliged,  when  the  Par- 
liament requires  it,  to  give  an  accoont  of  his  oondnet,  as  well  with 
xttpett  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  as  to  the  eaeontioa  and  fat- 
matioii  of  lawa.  I  have  even  been  assured  that  fhe  Sing  has 
eiptessod  himself  to  that  effect'* 

Then  were  the  opimaos  of  the  icproeontative  of 
the  King  of  Franoe ;  and  ^i^ien  oompared  with  those 

of  another  clever  diplomatist  who  was  in  England 
about  the  same  time,  they  arc  found  to  be  coirobo- 
rated  by  the  observaiions  of  the  latter.  This  was 
Count  Palm,  ambassador  from  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  He  says  of  the  King,  that  he  "is  quite 
captivated  and  bedeged  by  his  ministerB ;  he  gives 
credit  to  most  of  their  sinister  expressions,  and  loves 
quiet  too  much  to  go  upon  a  long  search  and  exami- 
nation ;  for  which  reason  it  will  be  vexing  to  him 
when  he  is  to  lid  himself  of  his  minister." 
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Of  the  ladies,  the  Count  remarks : 

**Tlie  DuchMS  of  Kemlal  talks  nothing  of  sndi  mibjeets  with 
lum,  beoaose  ahe  keeps  great  measorea  with  Walpole  and  Towna- 
hend:  she  having  bendea  her  yearly  pension  of  7,500/.  ateriing, 

another  secret  pension,  as  also  farther  perquisites,  which  latter,  as 
well  as  the  chief  pension,  is  paid  or  not  paid,  accordinp^  as  she 
behaves  well  towards  the  Ministry.  Her  niece,  the  Lady  Wal- 
singhani,  has  indeed  great  credit  with  the  King,  and  more  spirit 
than  the  said  Duchess  ;  but  as  there  is  nobody  to  represent  the 
affairs  to  her  with  vigour,  nor  she  being  any  way  prompted  on  [to 
speak]  she  is  not  much  talked  of,  and  yet  I  have  been  confidently 
told,  that  she,  at  a  certain  time,  opposed  the  opinion  of  the 
Ministry,  and  sincerely  told  the  King  what  was  his  real  interest^ 
aceording  to  her  capacity.'' 

Of  the  countrymen  of  the  Schnlenburg  and  the 
KiehnaDseck,  he  adds : 

*' Among  the  King's  German  Ministers,  there  is  none  who  has 
credit  and  resolution  enough  to  exhort  him  [the  King")  with  vigour. 
Coimt  Bothmar'fl  inclinations  indeed  arc  good,  but  then  he  fears 
Lord  ToM'nshend  and  Walpole  too  much;  it  also  seems  partly  that 
he  cannot  represent  matters  to  the  King  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  or 
else  that  the  King  does  not  put  sufficient  faith  in  him.  The  Grand 
Marshal  of  Hartcnberg's  credit  is  likewiae  but  small,  and  though 
the  Ministers  despise  him,  yet  he  baa  no  courage  nor  power  to 
oppose  them,  and  to  make  the  King  sensihie  of  the  truth.  Tha 
liiied  Qennaii  Minister  (BensdoEf)  is  indeed  beknred  by  the  King, 
and  does  him  good  services;  hut  ho  n«ver  entered  into  such  affidia* 
ncr  will  he  ever  undertake  to  do  it  But  then  there  is  another 
pamm  whom  the  King  likes  pretty  mudi^  and  whom  ho  somctfimas 
tdln  to  with  great  confidence ; — ^thia  penon  is  tiic  Eing^a  Laid  of 
tihe  Bedchamber,  (Chamberiain)  Fabrice,*  who  frequently  takes  an 

*  Another  of  these  observant  finreigners,  Riva,  writing  to  the 
Duke  of  Modena,  says  of  this  man :  Fabrice,  a  Haaoveriaa 
gmtlemsny  and  in  high  &Toar  with  the  ^^*"g,  has  tokl  me  in 
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opportunity  to  speak  of  the  conduct  of  his  English  Ministers,  and 
is  80  well  listened  to,  that  the  King  even  told  him  he  should  be 
glad  to  be  sometimes  entertained  by  him  with  such  informations. 
This  person  is  infinitely  beloved  at  Court,  and  by  all  the  English, 
Townshend  only  excepted,  with  whom  he  docs  not  stand  well ,  but 
tiie  King  knows  of  it,  and  privately  gives  him  right,  insomuch  that 
tkough  TownBhend  has  done  all  he  could  to  thrust  him  away, 
yet  it  haa  been  to  no  porpoae ;  he  still  oontinnes  in  the  King's 
aflfection  and  confidence.  I  have  often  made  a  secret  use  of  tins 
pefBon,  to  xepresent  to  the  Kii^  how  ftlse  all  those  impotations 
axe,  that  are  set  fbrth  to  tlie  prejudice  of  your  Lnpcrial  Usjesty* 
and  your  allies,  and  that  they  tend  to  nothing  else  but  to  break  the 
friendship  and  alliance  stall  subsisting  between  your  Imperial 
Majesty  and  the  King,  and  to  create  dii&renoe  and  mischief."* 

It  is  very  plain  that  M.  Fabrice,  after  the  fiishion 

of"  his  colleagues,  was  ofierini^  himself  for  salu  to  the 
envoy  of  the  Emperor,  as  he  would  have  done  to  the 
agent  of  any  other  power  that  had  funds  to  employ 
in  the  shape  of  a  retainer  for  his  confidential  services. 
It  may  readily  be  imagined  what  an  inexhaustible 

confidence,  that  he  has  bad  the  courage  to  tell  bis  Majesty  that  the 
animosity  of  the  English  Ministers  engaged  him  in  aflhirs  which 
may  prove  the  ruin  of  his  States  in  Germany;  and  that  if  war 
ahoold  be  made,  France  mig^t,  with  the  money  of  England,  conquer 
the  Low  Conntries,  in  whidi  case  there  will  be  a  necessity  to  make 
a  new  war,  in  conjunction  with  did  firiends,  to  take  out  of  the  hands  of 
liie  French,  the  said  Low  Countries,  and  that  Fhmce  does  not,  fiir 
tiie  sake  of  England  and  Holland,  show  so  much  eagerness  for  a  war, 
but  fior  her  own.  Fabrioe  has  confidently  told  me,  that  he  spoke 
in  this  bold  manner  to  the  King,  and  that  bis  Majesty  gsTO  great 
attention  to  it,  ordering  bun  to  speak  firecly  to  him  61  affiurs,  as  he. 
bad  already  begun.  I  cultivate  the  friendship  of  this  person,  because 
I  can  by  that  means,  brevi  manu,  learn  eTcrything  that  cornea  from 
tiie  Ivimtain  head." — *'  Orford  Papers.** 

Count  Palm  to  the  Emperor.  "  Orford  Papen." 
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source  of  annoyance  it  must  have  been  to  the 
Minister,  to  see  saoh  persons  about  the  King,  ready, 
on  the  o£br  of  a  soffident  bribe,  to  poison  the  King's 

ear  against  him,  and  persuade  him  into  a  policy 
opposed  to  the  true  interests  of  the  countiy.  When 
it  is  remembmd  that  every  member  of  the  GiOTnan 
clique  above  described,  was  accessible  to  the  same 
arguments,  and  capable  of  the  same  duties,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  difficulties  of  Walpole's 
position,  and  of  the  extraordinary  skill  he  exhibited 
in  defeating  their  schemes  and  neutralizing  their 
influence. 

The  King  delighted  in  Walpole's  society,  as 
much  as  he  esteemed  his  talents ;  and  his  Majesty 

seemed  never  so  happy  as  when  he  could  engage  him 
in  a  convivial  tSte-d-tSte  at  the  hunting-lodge  at  Eich- 
mond  Park.    There  the  King  and  his  minister 
smoked  their  pipes  and  drank  their  punch,  and 
became  equally  jolly  and  coniidential ;  and  though 
the  Duchess  of  Kendal  at  first  looked  with  an  eye  of 
jealousy  at  this  private  intercourse,  and  tried  in  vain 
by  covert  means  to  hinder  it,  she  was  wise  enough 
never  to  interfere  openly.   His  Majesty  enjoyed  shoot- 
ing in  Bichmond  Park,  and,  after  having  tired 
himself,  equally  enjoyed  the  pleasant  repast  his  wise 
minister  took  care  to  have  in  readiness  on  his  return. 
There  was  no  parade  on  these  occasions,  nor,  indeed, 
did  the  King  like  it  at  any  time,  for  when  he  went 
to  the  ilieatre,  it  was  always  privately,  and  instead  of 
sitting,  like  former  sovereigns  of  England,  prominently 

VOL,  I.  h 
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in  the  royal  box,  he  ensconced  himself  behind  the 
Duchess  of  Kendal  and  Lady  Walaingham,  in  the 
Beoond  box  from  the  stage,  as  though  intent  on 
enjoying  an  amusement,  not  on  making  himself 
popular  amongst  his  subjects.* 

It  is  probable  that  Geoige  I  was  not  naturally  of 
a  bad  dispodtion,  but  be  bad  been  freed  from  all 
moral  discipline  at  an  early  age,  and  with  a  nuiid  not 
half  cultivated,  had  been  left  to  the  excitement^ 
medutnical  routine,  and  licentious  freedom  of  a  foreign 
camp.  When  at  Hanover,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
his  father's  mistresses,  who  did  all  they  could  to  vitiate 
his  nature.  They  set  him  against  his  wife,  filled  his 
ears  with  the  most  idllainous  slanders,  and  succeeded 
in  exciting  against  her  a  feeling  of  determined  hos- 
tility, which  ended  in  her  incarceration. 

Prince  George  had  accompanied  his  &ther  from 
the  Electorate,  and,  as  the  heir  apparent  of  the 
British  throne,  was  regarded  with  much  attention 
and  curiosity  by  his  future  subjects.  In  either  father 
nor  son,  either  in  personal  appearance;,  in  mind,  or  in 
manners,  was  likely  to  make  a  &vourable  impression 
on  the  people  of  England.  Unfortunately  they  were 
much  alike  in  disposition  and  intellect ;  narrow- 
minded,  prejudiced,  selfish,  obstinate^  and  self-willed. 
The  Prince  was  certainly  more  inclined  to  try  to  ren- 
der liiinself  agreeable  to  the  English  people  ;  at  least 
he  made  some  efibrts  in  that  direction,  beginning, 
with  more  wisdom  than  morality,  with  the  female 

*  **  Walpoto't  Reminisoences  of  the  Courts  of  George  I  and  II." 
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part  of  the  community^  though  he  had  for  some  time 
been  -wedded  to  a  wife  who  had  acquired  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  amiable  and  prudent  Princees.  The  IVince 

followed  the  custom  of  the  heirs  of  his  house,  in 
retaining  a  bevy  of  mistresses  ;  and  seeing  the  unpo- 
pularity of  his  fitther*8  choice,  reeolved  that  his  own 
should  be  as  different  as  possible.  He  had  not  far 
to  travel  for  temptation.  The  attendants  of  the 
Princess  were  exceedingly  attractive,  and  to  these  he 
presently  devoted  himself  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a 
virtuous  cause.  Unfortunately  his  person  was  not  dig- 
nified ;  his  manners,  too,  were  far  from  refined,  and 
he  spoke  English  imperfectly,  with  a  strong  West- 
phalian  accent.  These  peculiarities  created  a  good 
deal  of  amusement  among*  the  young  ladies  of  the 
Court,  and  after  an  ill-concealed  attempt  to  purchase 
one  damsel,  Maiy  Bellenden,  to  which  she  spiritedly 
replied  by  kicking  the  proposed  price  of  herself  out 
of  his  hands,  and  scattering  it  on  the  Hoor,  his  Royal 
Highness  prudently  transferred  his  attentions  fi:om 
the  Maids  of  Honour  to  the  Bedchamber  women,  on 
one  of  whom,  at  least,  he  supposed  that  he  had 
made  a  more  satisfactory  impression.  The  &voured 
lady  was  Henrietta  Hobart. 

Slenderly  provided  for  as  a  Baronet's  daughter, 
and  her  fortune  not  much  improved  by  her  marriage 
with  Mr.  Howard,  a  younger  brother  of  the  J£arl  of 
Suffolk,  she  found  herself  a  short  time  previously  to 
the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  forced  to  try  the  advance- 
ment of  her  humble  fortunes,  by  a  speculative  visits 
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with  her  husband,  to  the  Court  of  Hanover,  where, 
in  order  to  provide  a  proper  entertainment  for  some 
peraon  to  whom  it  was  desirable  she  should  reoom- 
mend  herself,  she  is  said  to  have  shorn  her  head  of 
its  flowing  tressesy  and  sold  them  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  expeDsive  wigs  then  in  fashion.  This 
rape  of  many  locks,  appears  to  have  had  the 
desired  eft'ect.  Mrs.  Howard  was  much  noticod  by 
the  old  Electress,  Sophia ;  still  more  by  her  grand- 
son,  the  Electoral  Prince,  and  was  received  into  the 
establishm^t  of  bis  Consort.  On  the  accession  of 
Greorge  I  Mrs.  Howard  became  one  of  the  women  of 
the  Bedchamber  of  Caroline,  Princess  of  Wales,  in 
^ose  little  court  she  soon  became  a  leading,  if  not  a 
distinguished  character.  Her  position  shortly  became 
public.  Mr.  Howard  was  furious,  demanded  his  wife 
in  the  Court  of  the  Palace,  and  induced  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  to  exert  bis  sacred  authority  to 
bring  her  back  to  her  duty  :  he  raved,  stonned,  swore, 
— ^then  thankfully  accepted  a  pension,  quietly  surren- 
dered his  wife  to  her  royal  loyer,  and  left  her  to  the 
undisturbed  enjoym^t  of  her  freedom.  Her  exalt- 
ation gave  lier  a  degree  of  influence  which  every  one 
who  stooped  to  be  her  Mend  was  solicitous  she  should 
exert  Her  manners,  too,  were  so  agreeable,  and  her 
conyersation  so  pleasmg,  that  the  most  frequented 
room  in  the  palace  was  that  set  apart  for  the  favourite 
Bedchamber  woman  of  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

Compared  with  the  '^Lights"  of  his  Other's  harem, 
Mrs.  Howard  might  have  passed  for  a  houri :  but 
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from  her  portraits  it  may  be  inferred  that  she  was 
rather  agreeable  than  handsome.  As  she  possessed 

graceful  and  fascinating  manners,  and  lively  conver- 
sational powers^  her  influence  over  the  Prince  is  easily 
accounted  for,  and  as  his  Boyal  Highness  nnmbered 
amongst  his  personal  attendants  several  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  in  high  repute  for  birth  and  breeding,  and 
more  than  one  of  brilliant  reputation  in  scholarship 
and  -mt,  it  is  not  surpiiaing  that  some  should  have 
followed  the  example  of  their  master,  and  employed 
their  leisure  in  entertaining  and  being  entertained  by 
Mrs.  Howard.  In  consequence  of  her  populahly 
with  the  Prince,  and  the  gentlemen  of  his  suite,  the 
apartments  of  the  women  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the 
Princess  became  celebrated  as  the  only  pleasant 
lounging  place  of  a  veiy  dull  Court  Here  Chester- 
field perfected  himself  in  those  graceful  courtesies 
respecting  which  he  was  destined  to  l)econie  the  oracle 
of  all  ij^urope  ;  here  Colonel  Selwyn  caught  the  spirit 
of  those  sparkling  pleasantries^  the  reputation  of  which 
probably  stimulated  in  his  son  Oeorge,  of  fiu^ous 
memory,  that  love  of  repartee  and  quaint  remark 
which  rendered  him  for  many  years  the  acknow- 
ledged leader  of  the  court  wits.  Here  ^'Her- 
vey,  the  handsome,"  a  nobleman  of  a  most  accom- 
phshed  mind,  and  elegant,  though  effeminate  manners, 
exhibited  that  superiority  which,  by  recommending 
him  to  his  &ir  associates,  drew  upon  him  the ''envy, 
hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness"  of  the  im- 
mortal satirist  of  Twickenham,  who  nick-named  him 
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*'Sporu8/*  "Lord  Fanny,"  and  held  him  up  to  pes 
tenty  in  the  most  brutal  lampoon  that  ever  excited 
the  disgust  of  an  honest  mind.  In  Mrs.  Howard's 
circle  Pope  became  playful,  and  Swift  decent,  and 
the  more  simple-minded  Gray  was  as  much  at  home 
with  the  great  lady^  as  was  the  great  lady's  little 
lap-dug ;  there  too  the  beauties  of  the  Court  cultivated 
and  improved  that  graceful  animation  and  intellectual 
vivacity  which  made  the  names  of  the  three  Mary's^ 
Bellenden,  Lepell,  and  Wortley  Montagu,  as  fitmous 
in  theii'  day  as  those  of  the  rival  deities  who  com- 
peted on  Mount  Ida  for  the  golden  apple. 

The  first  of  this  celebrated  trio  was  the  young 
lady  before  Vhom  the  Prince  counted  guineas  into 
his  hat,  with  an  ill-disguised  object,  which  was  sum- 
marily disposed  of  in  the  manner  before  related.  She 
afterwards  married  Colonel  Argyle,  then  in  the  suite 
of  the  Prince.  The  second  was  the  daughter  of 
Brigadier-General  Lepell ;  she  subsequently  married 
Lord  Hor\^ey.  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who 
occasionally  condescended  to  patronize  Mr&  Howard 
and  her  friends,  put  to  paper  the  following  spitefiil 
reminiscence  of  the  lively  beauty  whose  chamis 
excited  the  eulo^ums  of  so  many  accomplished 
pens : — 

**WhatI  am  going  to  say/'  writes  the  Duchess,  am  sure 
is  as  true  as  if  I  had  been  a  transactor  in  it  myself,  and  I  will 

begin  the  relation  "with  Mr.  Lepell,  my  Lord  Fanny's  wife's  fother, 

having;  made  her  a  eornct  in  liis  regiment,  as  soon  as  she  was  born, 
which  ib  uu  more  wrong  to  the  design  of  an  uimy,  thau  if  she  had 
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been  a  son ;  and  she  was  ])aid  many  years  after  slie  was  a  Maid  of. 
Honour.  She  was  extreme  ibrward  and  pert,  and  my  Lord 
SunderUmd  got  her  a  pension  from  Geortjo  I,  it  bcint;  too  ridiculous 
to  continue  her  any  longer  an  officer  in  the  army.  And  into  the 
bargain  she  was  a  spy :  but  what  she  could  tell  to  deseiTe  a  pension 
I  oannot  comprehend.  However,  the  King  used  to  talk  to  her  veiy 
much,  and  this  oooournrred  my  Lord  Fanny  and  her  to  \mdertakc  a 
Teiy  extraordinary  project;  and  she  went  to  the  Drawing  Room 
every  ni§^t,  and  pubUdy  attacked  his  Majesty  in  a  most  vehement 
manner,  insomueh  that  it  was  the  diversion  of  all  the  town,  which 
ahomed  the  Duofaess  of  Kendal,  and  the  ministry  that  governed 
her,  to  that  degree,  lest  the  King  should  be  put  into  the  opposer's 
hands,  that  they  determined  to  boy  my  Lady  H  off;  and 
they  gave  her  4000^.  to  desist,  which  she  did,  and  my  Lord  Fanny 
bought  a  good  boose  with  it,  and  fbmished  it  very  well." 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  three  beauties  was 

Liidy  Mary  Pioricpoiiit,  daugLter  of  Evelyn,  Duke 
of  Kingston,  married,  in  1712,  to  Edward  Wortley 
Montagu,  by  whose  name  she  is  well  known  to  the 
world.  She  had  possessed  the  disadvantage  of  a 
training  and  education  as  niucli  as  possible  the  re- 
verse of  that  which  should  form  a  modest  and  accom- 
plished woman.  Her  &ther,  a  rou4  of  a  yeiy 
depraved  sdiool,  ap|>earB  to  have  had  no  notion  of 
the  proper  attributes  of  womanhood,  and  allo^\  ed  his 
daughter  to  pick  up  a  smattering  of  Latin,  Greek, 
and  French,  and  a  knowledge  of  other  things  con- 
siderably more  objectionable,  at  an  age  when  other 
young  ladies  were  amusing  themselves  in  dressing 
dolk,  or  in  working  samplers.  It  was,  indeed,  im- 
possible to  expect  much  care  for  his  daughter's 
iuteiieetual  or  moral  progress  from  one  who  could 
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.introduce  her,  when  not  eight  years  of  age,  to  a 
circle  of  noisy  bacchanalianB,  to  whom  she  was  pro- 
posed by  him  as  a  toast,  and  by  whom  her  mt  and 
beauty  were  acknowledged  with  noisy  shouts  and 
rude  caresses.  This  was  the  Kit-kat  Club— (the  pre- 
coisoT  of  our  luxurious  modem  establiahments) — of 
which  many  of  the  distinguished  men  of  that  age, 
including  Sir  Robert  \Val]H)le,  vvoru  members.  The 
object  of  the  Kit-kat,  however,  seemed  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  promotion  of  what  was  then  styled 
oonviviaUly. 

After  her  marriage,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu was  presented  at  Court,  where  her  beauty  and 
-vivacity  so  thawed  the  fiK>zen  heart  of  Greoige  I,  that 
she  was  invited  to  his  private  parties,  in  which,  of 
course,  with  such  foils  as  the  Schulenburg  and  the 
Siehnanseck,  she  shone  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 
Indeed,  the  awkward  gallantries  of  the  King  might 
have  excited  somu  uneasiness  in  both  of  tliese  ladies, 
had  they  not  felt  the  most  absolute  confidence  in 
their  supremacy.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  Lady 
Mary  had  contrived  to  obtain  from  the  King,  with 
some  difficulty,  a  permission  to  retire  somewhat 
earher  than  usual,  on  account  of  a  pressing  engage- 
ment^ and  hastemng  down  stairs,  met  James  Cn^ggs, 
the  younger,  who  succeeded  Addison  as  Secretary 
of  State ;  with  this  gentleman  it  is  presumed  she 
was  on  the  most  familiar  term%  for  as  soon  as  he 
heard  the  reluctance  with  which  the  King  had  ac- 
ceded to  her  request  to  retire,  Mr.  Secretary  Craggs 
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snatched  the  young  beauty  up  in  his  arma^  and  rapidly  - 
ran  up  stairs  into  the  ante-chamber;  the  pages 
opening  the  doors  of  the  royal  apartment,  announced 
her  before  she  had  recovered  from  her  surprise,  and 
she  found  herself  face  to  face  witli  the  astonished 
numarch  and  his  equally  astonii^ed  ladies. 

To  account  for  her  sudden  return,  Lady  Mary  was 
obliged  to  relate  her  singular  rencontre  with  the 
Secretary  of  State ;  when  just  at  the  condusion  of  her 
narrative,  that  gentleman's  name  was  announced,  and 
he  made  his  appearance  with  all  the  gravity  bucoining 
so  important  an  officer  of  the  state.  Mais  comment 
done,  M.  Craggs,"  exclaimed  the  King,  approaching 
his  minister,  est-ce  que  c'est  l*usage  de  ce  pays  de 
porter  de  belles  dames  comme  un  sac  de  froment  ?*' 
Mr.  Secretary  evidently  had  not  calculated  upon  the 
lady's  impeachment^  but,  recovering  from  his  tern- 
porai^  embarrassment,  he  replied  with  a  low  bow, 
"  Tliere  is  nothing  1  would  not  do  for  your  Majesty's 
satisfaction." 

A  few  years  afterwards,  Lady  Maty  accom- 
panied her  husband  to  the  Turkish  capital,  where 
he  had  been  sent  in  the  capacity  of  ambassador, 
most  probably  by  the  secret  influence  of  the 
King's  mistresses,  who  must  have  witnessed  her 
departure  with  very  great  satisfaction.  Her  sub- 
sequent travels  have  been  made  famihar  to  the 
reader  through  her  inimitable  letters.  In  171 B  she 
returned  to  England,  and  was  again  the  gayest  of 
the  gay,  the  wittiest  of  the  witty,  and  the  lovehest 
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of  the  lovely.  She  associated  with  the  most  eminent 
men  of  the  age,  and  with  a  degree  of  fieedom  that 
aomewhat  compromised  her  reputation.  She  flirted 
-with  Pope,  ^  he  was  foolishly  led  into  making  her 
a  declaration,  which  she  interrupted  by  laughing  m 
his  &ce.  Tliis  led  to  a  war  of  lampoons  between 
them,  in  which  each  stroye  to  sting  the  other  as 
deeply  a.s  possible.  Neither  had  much  cause  for 
congratuhition  ;  her  conduct  was  heartless  enough^ 
but  his  punishment  was  not  undeserved. 

The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  was  another  im- 
portant feature  in  the  iuuiale  coteries  of  this  period. 
She  was  not^  however,  a  [)erson  to  be  classed  with 
others,  however  undeniable  their  daims  to  import- 
ance. She,  whose  deportment  in  the  palmy  days  of 
the  state  partnei-ship  of  Morley  and  Freeman,  had 
been  that  of  a  Wolsey  in  petticoats,  was  not  likely 
to  content  herself  with  being  mixed  up  with  a 
group  of  gossipiiiL;-  Bedchamber  women,  or  flirting 
beauties.  She  held  it  as  an  act  of  condescension 
to  recognize  the  Princess  of  Walea^  and  it  is  evi- 
dent by  the  manner  in  which  she  motions  her, 
that  she  was  well  aware  of  the  favour  she  con- 
ferred. To  George  I  she  deigned  to  be  civil,  and 
occasionally  countenanced  his  female  &ivouiite%  but 
he  entirely  lost  her  good  graces  when  he  made  it 
appear  that  he  had  no  intention  of  having  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough  at  the  head  of  at&ira^  and 
therefore  the  minister  who  occupied  the  place, 
became  naturally  the  object  of  her  indignation  and 
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abuse.  Her  opinion  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  under- 
went a  variety  of  changes^  but  seems  to  have  settled 
down  into  a  scornful  dissatisfiMstion,  which  displayed 
itself  on  eveiy  occasion  in  which  his  name  occuiTud. 
It  is  amusing  to  notice  the  monstrous  prejudice  that 
distorts  her  vision  whenever  Sir  iiobert  Walpole  is 
referred  to.  '^I  think  'tis  thought  a  ^nlt  to  wish 
any  body  dead,"  \vTites  the  irate  Duchess,  once  when 
she  heard  of  his  illness,  but  I  hope  'tis  none  to  wish 
he  may  be  hanged,  having  brought  to  ruin  so  great  a 
Country  as  this  might  have  been."* 

Yet  in  1726  we  find  her  acknowledging  that  she 
"  really  loved  him and  she  took  his  part  against  her 
son-in-law,  Lord  Sunderland,  affirming  that  the 
only  important  differences  she  had  had  with  him  arose 
out  of    the  South  Sea  projects,  and  his  maniage."  f 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  when  the  King  and 
his  minister  became  intolerable  to  the  Duchess,  she 
would  seek  the  favour  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  partly  with  the  object  of  mortifying  the 
former,  and  partly  to  sho^  her  iudependent  spirit^  she 
became  very  conciliatory  to  the  heir  apparent,  even 
proceeding  so  fai*  as  to  recommend  to  the  service  of 
his  consort,  a  hunble  dependant,  named  Charlotte 
Dives>  a  member  of  a  respectable  £unily.  This  lady 
had  married  Mr.  Robert  Clayton,  wliu  had  been  agent 
for  the  Marlborough  estates  whilst  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  remained  abroad,  and  who  had  afterwards 

*  "  Trivate  Correspondence."    Vol.  2,  p.  22a. 
t  Ibid.    Page  469. 
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obtained  a  comfortable  post  in  the  Treasury.  The 
Princess^  anxious  to  condliaie  the  imperious  and 
mfluential  Duchess,  accepted  Mia.  dayton  as  one 
of  her  Bedchamber  women.* 

Attempts  at  assassination  are  no  proofi  of  mudi 
unpopularity,  but  usually  the  reverse.  The  reign 
of  George  I,  however,  was  not  wanting  in  ^uch 
atrocities.  Both  the  Prince  and  the  King  had 
escapes  firom  assassins,  but  they  bore  themselves  in 
the  trial  with  the  characteristic  braveiy  of  their 
family.  On  the  17th  March,  1 718,  James  Sheplierd 
fired  at  the  King,  and  was  hanged  for  the  ofience. 
Of  the  attempt  upon  the  Prince's  life,  some  months 
previously,  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  thus  writes 
in  a  letter  dated  December  7,  1716  : 

"  To-mo!nrow*8  prints  will,  I  suppose,  biing  yoa  the  story  of  the 
sentiners  being  shot,  at  the  play-house,  last  night,  whilst  the  Prtnoe 
was  there,  as  soon  as  this  letter ;  the  person  who  did  it,  proves  io 
be  one  Freeman,  who  has  been  known  about  town  as  a  crazed  man, 
for  some  time,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  most  people,  frees  the  affair 
from  any  suKi)icion  of  a  plot.  I  happened  to  be  in  the  pit  when  it 
was  done,  and  never  saw  so  much  confusion  iu  a  public  assembly  in 
my  life,  as  there  was  upon  this  oecusion.  The  affrighted  people 
culled  '  Fire  ! '  those  that  had  more  presence  of  mind  '  A  quarrel ;' 
but  very  few  knew  what  it  really  was.  The  ladies  were  ready  to 
climb  over  the  box.  and  a  Duchess  might  have  been  had  for  a  little 
protection.  Even  Bajazet  and  Tamerlane  descended  from  their 
characters,  to  intreat  the  andienoe  to  sit  still,  and  could  hardly 

*  Walpole  terms  her  an  absurd  and  pompous  simpleton,  but 
liord  Hervey's  opinion  of  her  is  highly  favourable. — "  Memoirs  of 
the  Oourt  of  George  II."   Vol.  1,  p.  89. 
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pierail ;  but  at  last  the  play  proceeded.  Tbe  Frinoe  kept  Iub  seat 
wttbcrat  any  appeanmoeef  beu^mored.*'* 

The  Prince  contrived  in  a  few  years  to  lessen  the 
prejudices  the  people  at  first  entertamed  against  him, 
as  he  took  some  pains  to  conciliate  their  favmir,  and 
render  himself  popular.  These  elibrts  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  King^  and  as  his  conduct  towards  his 
heir  was  likely  to  create  any  thing  but  affectionate 
feelings  in  the  Prince,  the  latter  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal  his  dissatis&ction.  Bemarks  were  made  by 
both  &ther  and  son,  which,  loong  nothing  in  the 
repetition,  widened  the  breach  so  effectually,  that  the 
intense  hostihty  with  which  each  regarded  the  other 
became  a  souioe  of  anxiety  and  scandal  to  the  whole 
Court.  To  such  a  height  did  this  unnatural  feeling 
arrive,  that  a  courtier,  unscrupulous  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  should  rise  to  favour,  had  proposed  to 
the  King  to  cany  his  undutiful  son  off  to  America^ 
as  a  sure  means  of  finally  getting  rid  of  him.t  It  is 
not  said  why  this  clever  scheme  was  not  executed,  but 
we  have  reason  to  behove  that  the  great  obstacle  was 
the  King's  most  influential  minister.  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  who  of  course  would  have  set  his  face  against 
any  thing  so  atrocious.  His  Majesty  was  sometimes 
courteouB  to  his  son's  wife,  but  his  real  feelings  towards 
her  may  be  judged  from  his  fiivourite  description 

*  NichoUs  ninstzatioiis  of  the  litezature  of  the  18th  Centuiy.'* 
Vol.  4,  p.  125. 

t  The  proposal  came  from  Lord  Berkley. 
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of  her  in  private — "  cette  diablesse,  Madanie  la,  Pinn- 
cesse.*' 

The  ill  feeling  between  the  King  and  his  heir  was 
increased  at  the  christening  of  the  Prince's  second 

sou,  when  his  father,  witliout  regard  to  the  inclinations 
of  the  Prince^  directed  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  a 
nobleman  his  Royal  Highness  regarded  with  aversion, 
should  be  one  of  the  sponsors.  The  Priucu  cx]  )rcssed 
himself  so  wannly  on  this  occasion,  that  he  was  placed 
under  arrest ;  shortly  afterwards  he  was  commanded 
to  leave  St.  James%  and  with  his  fiunily  fotmd  a 
temporaiy  rufu<^e  in  the  house  of  the  Princess's  chani- 
berlaiDy  the  Earl  of  Grantham,  in  Albemarle  Street : 
they  were  deprived  of  sentinels  and  other  marks  of 
dignity,  and  a  notice  was  made  public  that  any  person 
visituig  the  Prmco  would  not  be  received  at  Court. 

It  was  something  more  than  a  nine  days'  wonder^ 
when  it  became  known  that  the  old  King  had  so  &r 
swerved  from  his  fidelity  to  the  Duchess  of  Kendal 
and  the  Countess  of  JJarlington,  as  to  exhibit  a  pre- 
ference for  a  lady  who  was  younger,  better  looking,  and 
more  marvellous  still,  an  Englishwoman.  The  new 
favourite  was  Anne  Brett,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
unnatural  Countess  of  Macclesfield  (the  mother  of 
the  unfortunate  Savage)  by  her  second  husband, 
Colonel  Brett.  The  Colonel  was  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  most  licentious  men  of  liis  day,  and  had 
easily  eflfected  a  conquest  of  the  licentious  Countess. 
Miss  Brett  made  herself  so  agreeable  to  the  old  King 
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that  she  obtained  the  promise  of  a  coronet ;  and  the 
old  gorgons  trembled  for  their  sovereignty.  It  hap- 
pened about  this  period  that  Cleorge  I  left  England  to 
pay  a  vimb  to  his  Grerman  dominions,  it  was  presumed 
to  make  some  enquiries  respecting  the  death  of  his 
hapless  consort^  who  had  been  thus  released  from  her 
protracted  imprisonment  a  few  months  previously. 
Oil  the  road  he  was  overtaken  by  a  fatal  attack  of 
apoplexy,  which  the  lovers  of  the  mar\^ellous  described 
as  a  visitation  of  his  injured  wife  from  the  other 
world. 

Miss  Brett,  durino:  the  King's  absence,  had  been 
lodged  at  the  royal  palace,  where  her  conduct  was 
very  offencdye  to  the  other  mistresses :  the  accesfidon 
of  a  new  King  completely  changed  the  current 
of  her  destiny ;  she  quickly  decamped  from  her 
royal  apartments,  and  considered  herself  too  happy 
in  becoming  the  wife  of  a  petty  courtier,  one  Sir 
Wilham  Lennox. 

We  have  elsewhere  mentioned  how  the  enemies 
of  Walpole  were  disappointed  by  the  settlement  of 
the  administration  on  the  accession  of  the  new  King, 
and  have  also  noticud  the  regard  Queen  Caroline 
entertained  for  him,  despite  the  opposition  of  her 
female  £Ebvouiite  and  the  King's.  No  doubt  Sir 
Bobert  was  greatly  relieved  when  the  death  of  Greorgo 
I  sent  the  Hanoverian  junta  about  their  business  ; 
bilt  the  succeeding  female  favourites,  if  less  rapa- 
cious, were  equally  f<mnidable.   Mrs^  Oayton  po»» 
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sessed  great  influence  over  her  royal  mistress,  and 
many  ladies  of  high  rank,  particularly  Louisa,  Coun- 
tess of  Pomfret^  and  the  Duchess  of  Dorset,  Lady 
in  Waitings  paid  court  to  her. 

Much  has  been  said  respecting  the  character  of 
Queen  Caroline,  and  though  we  cannot  go  the  length 
of  some  writers  in  their  extravagant  estimate  of  her 
virtues  and  talents,  we  believe  that  she  was  a  woman 
possessed  of  more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of  prudence 
and  knowledge  of  the  world,  besides  a  reepectaUe 
share  of  ability.  The  &ct  of  her  relying  upon  the 
judgment  of  so  ordinaiy  a  woman  as  ]\Ir.s  Clayton,  in 
religious  and  literary  matters,  shows  that  her  own 
cannot  h&ve  been  of  a  very  superior  character. 
Her  appreciation  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  affi>rds 
sufficient  proof  of  her  sagacity;  so  also  does  her 
complaisant  behaviour  to  her  husband,  whose  intellect 
was  very  &r  inferior  to  her  own  :  but  her  wisdom  in 
both  cases  was  of  a  worldly  and  selfish  character. 
The  Queen  knew  well  that  Sir  Rubert  could  effect 
more  for  the  Crown  than  any  other  statesman :  she 
had  also  studied  the  disposition  of  her  husband  suffi- 
ciently to  kn(jw  that  he  could  only  be  successflilly 
managed  by  wife  or  minister  as  long  as  they  appeared 
anxious  to  study  his  wishes.*   She  made  it  appear  to 

*  The  Queen  by  long  study  and  long  experience  of  his  (die 
King's)  temper,  knew  how  to  instil  her  own  sentiments,  while  she 
aflfected  to  reoetve  His  Majesty's;  she  could  appear  oooTinced, 
whilst  she  was  eontrorertiug,  and  obedient  whibt  die  was  ruling ; 
and  by  this  means  her  dexterity  and  address  made  it  impossible  for 
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him  tbat  his  opinion  was  law  to  her,  and  that  nothing 
was  fiurther  from  her  mind  than  a  wish  to  interfere 

vnth  state  aft'airs  ;  nevertheless,  she  continually  man- 
aged to  lead  him  to  adopt  her  opinions,  *  and  was  in 
constant  commmiication  not  only  with  his  principal 
minister,  but  with  that  minister's  brother,  Horace, 
from  whom  she  received  regular  despatches  from 
abroad,  relating  every  thing  that  transpiied  within 
the  reach  of  his  observation.  Both  the  Walpoles 
were  shrewd  men,  and  perfectly  understood  the  value 
of  so  direct  a  channel  to  the  King's  ear  :  having  made 
this  their  own,  they  could  laugh  at  the  intrigues  of 
their  enemies  and  afford  to  treat  with  indifl^nce 
those  who  were  looked  upon  as  the  ordinaiy  channels 
of  Court  favour. 

Lord  Hervey,  who  held  the  post  of  Vioe-Gham- 
berlain,  which  occasioned  his  being  resident  at  Court 
all  the  year  round,  was  admitted  to  the  Queen's 
most  intimate  confidence.  He  had  opportunities  of 
studying  the  character  of  eveiy  member  of  the  Court, 

anybody  to  persuade  him  whatinui  reaUythe  case,— that  whilst 
she  was  seemingly  on  every  occasion  giving  up  her  opinion  and 
her  will  to  his,  she  was  always  in  reality  t\irning  his  opinion,  and 
bending  his  will  to  hers.—**  Lord  Hervey's  MemoirB."  VoL  1, 
p.  92. 

*  One  of  the  satirists  of  the  time,  ridiculing  the  King's  short 
dmnpy  figure,  published  the  following  paaqninada 

u  Ton  may  strut,  dapper  Qeorge,  but  'twill  all  be  in  vain; 
We  know  'tis  Queen  Oaroline,  not  you,  that  reign— 
You  goTOTi  no  more  than  Don  PhiUp,  of  Spain. 
Then  if  you  would  have  us  All  down  and  adore  you. 
Look  up  your  iht  spouse,  as  your  dad  did  beHrao  you.** 

VOL.  I.  If 
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and  also  of  every  member  of  tlie  royal  family,  and 
the  portraits  he  has  left  us  of  this  distinguished 
cirde  are  eyidenily  etrudc  off  with  fidelity.  Of  his 
Toyal  mistress,  his  portrait  is  a  masterpiece.  In  his 
diaiy  w©  behold  her  Majesty  in  her  true  character, 
zealous  in  religion,  yet  deficieiit  in  piety — indifferent 
to  afibirs  of  state,  yet  absorbed  in  politics-Hstrict  in 
her  owm  virtue,  yet  encouraging  her  husband's  in- 
£dehty — circumspect  in  her  conduct,  yet  allowing 
expressions  to  be  made  use  of  in  her  presenoe  that 
no  modest  woman  in  humble  life  would  have  to- 
lerated— practising  tlie  most  j)ainful  self-denial,  yet 
acting  the  most  elaborate  hypocrisy — and  making  it 
the  business  of  her  life  to  please  her  husband,  yet  in 
all  things  determined  to  please  herself.  In  short,  it 
is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  several  inconsistencies 
that  fonned  one  consistent  whole  in  the  character  of 
Queen  Caroline.  She  ^y  possessed  his  Majesty," 
says  this  trustworthy  authority,  "with  an  opinion 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  from  the  nature  of 
the  English  GoTemment,  that  he  should  have  but 
one  minister;  and  that  it  was  equally  necessary, 
from  Sir  Robert's  superior  abilities,  that  he 
should  be  that  one."^  This,  however,  was  a  work  of 
time  and  trouble,  for  the  King  had  too  high  an 
opinion  of  himself  to  suffer  himself  knowingly  to  be 
led  by  his  wife,  or  by  any  one  else. 

The  curious  state  of  the  social  relations  in  the 
upper  ranks  at  this  period  may  be  imagined  firom  the 

♦  "  Lord  Hervey's  Memoin.**   Vol.  1,  p.  184. 
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fact  that  Walpole's  most  iutimate  friend,  Lord 
Henrey;  was  well  aware  that  the  Mimster  had  for- 
merly been  a  suitor  to  his  wife,  and  that  having  been 
unsuccessful,  he  entertained  as  much  hostility  to  the 
lady  as  the  lady  condescended  to  feel  towards  him. 
Lady  Hervey  had  endeavoured,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Duche.ss  of  Marlborough,  to  induce  her  liusbaiid 
to  join  Pulteney  in  opposition  to  Walpole  :  Lord 
Hervey  preferred  having  a  patron  in  his  wife's  dis- 
appoint lover,  and  became  one  of  the  most  useftd 
as  well  a.s  one  of  the  most  faithful  of  his  partizans. 
That  Walpole  detested  Lady  Hervey/'  as  her  lord 
asserts,  is  open  to  doubt.  He  was  not  of  a  char 
racter  to  detest  a  man  who  had  disappointed  liiin  ; 
and  his  detestation  of  a  woman  under  such  circum- 
gfcances  is  veiy  problematical  And  if  Lord  Hervey 's 
amiable  and  accomplished  wife  detested  her  admirer, 
as  his  lordship  also  asserts,  but  of  wliidi  there 
exists  no  proo^  she  did  not  the  less  appreciate  the 
merits  of  bis  younger  son.  The  above^  however^  is 
not  the  only  curious  feature  in  the  friendship  of  the 
two  fistmihes;  for  Lord  Hervey 's  elder  l>i  other,  as 
before  mentioned,  suffered  the  imputation  of  improper 
intimacy  with  Lady  Walpole,  which,  according  to  the 
scandalous  chronicles,  her  husband  returned  by  enter- 
taining a  passion  for  the  sister- in-law  of  her  lover. 

The  Queen  was  a  zealous  politician ;  foreign  as 
well  as  home  politics  were  studied  by  her  as  inti- 
mately as  by  the  most  active  of  the  King's  Ministers. 
She  held  private  communications  with  ambassadors, 
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and  private  conferences  with  Cabinet  Ministers, — ^thus 
making  sure  of  being  well  informed  on  OToy  pio- 
(seeding  of  importance  that  oooarred  either  at  home 
or  abroad.  Or'nuauy  especially  attracted  hei-  at- 
tention, not  only  as  the  land  of  her  birth,  but  as 
containing  that  precious  territory,  the  Electorate  of 
Hanover,  which  she  knew  her  husband  regarded  with 
engrossing  interest.  On  every  matter  relating  to  it 
she  was  always  thoroughly  instructed  through  Hutol^ 
the  King's  Hanoverian  agent  in  England  ;  a  man  well 
acquainted  with  the  aflfairs  of  Gennany,  and  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  Court  of  Vienna.  At  her 
desire  he  drew  up  a  paper  in  the  French  language  on 
the  present  state  of  affiiirs  abroad,  with  his  views  of 
the  }  )roptir  policy  of  England,  wliich,  tliough  it  allowed 
to  iingland  but  a  very  subordinate  position,  was  so 
cleverly  written,  that  Sir  Eobeit  Walpole  acknow- 
ledged he  had  never  met  with  any  memorial  so  ably 
put  together,  or  one  more  likely  to  influence  the 
Queen  to  embrace  the  author's  views.  Her  Majesty 
gave  it  to  Sir  Robert,  expressing  her  deedre  that  he 
should  answer  it  in  English,  which  he  did,  paragra})h 
by  paragraph,  with  arguments  so  forcible  that  she 
abandoned  all  desire  to  support  the  Emperor. 

The  Queen*s  mode  of  expressing  her  opinions  was 
often  sufficiently  piquant.  For  instance,  speakinpf 
of  Lord  ITfirrington  when  he  became  Secretary  of 
State,  her  Majesty  said  There  is  a  heavy  inBq>id 
sloth  in  that  animal,  that  puts  me  out  of  all  patience. 
He  must  have  six  hours  to  dress,  six  more  to  dine. 
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six.  more  for  his  mistress,  and  six  more  to  sleep,  and 
there,  for  a  minister,  are  the  four-^d-twenty  hours 
admiiBbly  weD  disposed  of ;  and  if  now  and  then  he 
borrows  six  of  those  hours  to  d(j  anytliiiin^  relating  to 
bis  office^  it  is  for  something  that  might  be  done  in 
six  minutes^  and  ought  to  haTO  been  done  six  days 
before/** 

Very  often  her  mode  of  expressing  her  ideas  was 
more  graphic  than  elegant.  Count  Kinski,  ambassador 
from  the  Emperor,  rode  one  day  during  a  stag-hunt 
beside  her  carnage.  After  reproaching  him  for  the 
hauteur  which  he  exhibited  at  a  time  when  he  was 
seeking  assistance  for  his  master,  she  asked  If  a 
handkerchief  lay  before  me,  and  I  felt  I  had  a  dirty 
nose,  my  good  Count  Kinski,  do  you  think  I  slioidd 
beckon  the  handkerchief  to  come  to  me  or  stoop  to 
take  it  up."  The  Count  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
the  ill-feeling  he  entertained  towards  Sir  Robert  for 
inliuencing  the  King  and  Queen  to  oppose  the  designs 
of  the  Emperor,  which  also  caused  the  extreme  unpopu- 
larity of  the  "Rwgliwh  Minister  at  Vienna.  To  this, 
however,  Walpole  was  quite  indifferent  :  his  policy 
was  peaceful,  and  he  was  determined  to  maintain  it. 

A  notable  example  of  the  Queen's  interference  in 
politics  appeared  in  1733,  when,  during  the  discussion 
on  the  state  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  her  Majesty 
sent  for  Hoadley,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  lectured 
his  lordship  on  a  change  of  principles  which  had  been 
attributed  to  him.    Inqiuries  were  made  as  to  his 

*  "  Lord  Hervey*8  Mtimoira."    Vol.  1,  p.  378. 
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alleged  opposition  to  the  Excise  Scheme  and  slack- 
neea  in  his  attendance  on  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
inttcih  good  advioe  given  as  to  the  adyaatagie  he  might 
derive  from  supporting  the  government.  The  worthy 
Bishop  stoutly  defended  himself  from  the  imputation 
of  trimming ;  denied  the  charge  attributed  to  him  ; 
assured  her  Majesty  he  thought  highly  of  the  Ezeise 
Scheme,  and  vowed  that  he  should  be  "  the  weakest 
an  well  as  the  worst  of  mankind"  if  he  entertained 
any  thought  of  deserting  his  party  and  going  over 
to  the  Opposition.  The  Queen  declared  herself  very 
well  satisfied,  and  disiiiissed  liis  lordship  with  a 
compliment,  and  a  regret  that  her  own  weakness  and 
other  people's  wickedness  had  led  h^  to  entertain 
suspicions  of  his  integrity.  He  afterwards  sent  an 
a&surance  to  Walpole  that  he  might  rely  uu  his 
assistance  in  any  extremity,  but  though  the  Miniiaiftr 
paid  him  the  compliment  of  a  visit,  he  was  so  reserved 
in  his  manner,  that  it  was  evid^t  to  the  Bishop  his 
assurances  had  not  had  the  effect  that  he  desired. 

The  Queen's  conduct  towards  Lord  Hervey  dish 
played  an  afbctionate  interest  whidi  caused  some 
scandal,  although  her  Majesty  was  fourteen  years  the 
senior  of  her  Vice-Chamberlain.  She  added  a  thou- 
sand a  year  to  his  income,  presented  him  with  a 
hunter,  and  made  him  ride  by  her  carriage  during  the 
chase.  Every  morning  while  she  breakfasted,  she 
kept  him  for  an  hour  and  a  half  gossiping  with  the 
most  familiar  confidence,  styling  him  her  child,  her 
pupil,  and  her  charge  ;  laughingly  repeating  that  hia 
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being  so  impertinent^  and  daring  so  continually  to 
oontradict  her,  arose  fipom  his  knowledge  that  she 
ocrald  not  do  without  him  :  she  often  said  "it  is  well 
I  am  so  old,  or  I  should  bu  talked  of  for  this  creature.** 

Though  T.ord  Hervey  enjoyed  her  Majesty's 
fitvoiur,  he  invariably  opposed  her  aiguments  when- 
erer  he  considered  her  in  the  wrong,  and  scnnetimes 
warm  disputes  were  the  result.  The  same  difficulty 
attended  Sir  Bobert  Walpole ;  for  she  was  often  so 
wedded  to  her  own  opinion,  that  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  the  Minister  could  induce  her  to 
give  way  to  his  sounder  judgment. 

Mrs.  Howard  tried  her  influence  over  the  new 
king  l)y  asking  for  a  peerage  for  her  brother,  Sir 
John  Hobart.  This  she  obtained,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  whole  of  her  gains  :  she  incurred  the 
disgrace  of  her  position  without  any  of  its  emoluments. 

Mrs.  Howard  was  never  very  handsome,  and  had 
the  further  misfortune  of  being  very  deaf,  but  as  her 
royal  lover  never  said  anything  worth  her  hearing; 
the  latter  was  a  deprivation  from  which  she  could  not 
suffer  in  his  society ;  and  as  the  Hanoverian  taste 
was  kuo\vn  to  be  not  fastidious,  her  pleasing  features, 
graceful  carriage,  and  agreeable  manners,  were  a 
sufficient  equivalent  for  more  strikuig  ]>erBonal  at- 
tractions. When  the  Prince  became  King,  though 
she  was  nearly  forty  years  of  age,  she  still  was 
thought  deseorving  his  &vour,  and  continued  to  dress 
the  Queen  and  to  amuse  the  King,  apparently  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  both  one  and  the  other. 
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though  her  Majesty  Avas  as  ftilly  aware  of  her  ser- 
Tant'8  position  with  her  husband,  aa  his  Majesty  was 
of  her  positioii  with  his  wife.   The  former,  however, 

soinetiines  took  an  opportunity  when  the  favourite 
was  performing  her  duties  at  her  toilet,  of  making 
her  experience  that  sense  of  degradation  to  which 
women  &x  inferior  to  Mrs.  Howard  are  rarely  insen- 
sible. The  Queen  also  tli waited  every  attempt  she 
made  to  acquire  iniiueuce  by  means  of  the  King's 
attachment. 

As  Mr.  Howard  sacoeeded  to  the  Elarldom  of  Suf- 
folk in  1731,  his  wife  became  a  countess,  and  the 
Queen  gave  her  a  corresponding  promotion  in  her 
service  by  advancing  her  to  the  office  of  Mistress  of 
the  Robes.  Lady  Sufiblk  was,  however,  so  impru- 
dent as  to  encouraixe  a  close  intimacy  with  Pope  at 
the  time  he  was  pubhshing  personal  attadiB  upon  the 
King;  and  to  continue  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
Chesterfield,  l^ulteney,  and  other  political  leaders, 
when  they  were  distinguishing  themselves  by  their 
opposition  to  the  Government.  Her  dedine  in  the 
King's  favour  soon  became  evident,  and  the  Queen 
did  not  fail  to  cherish  his  displeasure.  The  frail  fair 
one  was  besides,  by  this  time,  old  and  deaf,  her  lover 
was  tired  of  her,  and  the  desire  for  a  substitute  was 
expressed  even  by  the  Princess  Royal :  ''I  wish  with 
all  my  heart,"  she  said,  "lie  would  tiike  somebody 
else,  that  mamma  might  be  a  little  relieved  &om  the 
ennui  of  seeing  him  for  ever  in  her  room.*' 

There  was  a  sensible  retribution  in  the  8%hts 
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Lady  Suffolk  received  during  her  attendance  upon  the 
Queen,  whose  pitying  civilities  were  so  many  feminine 
stings^  which  though  small  indiyiduaUy;  were  scarcely 
endurable  in  the  aggregate.  The  King's  conduct  to 
her  became  worse  and  worse  ;  whenever  they  were 
t(^ther  in  private^  she  was  the  victim  of  as  much  ill- 
humour  as  he  had  contrived  to  preserve  undiminished 
since  their  last  meeting.  She  at  length  obtained 
permission  to  absent  herself  from  duty  to  try  the 
effect  of  the  Bath  waters  on  her  health,  and  when  she 
returned  after  six  weeks'  absence,  the  Eling  no  longer 
visited  her,  and  spoke  to  her  with  indifference  :  she 
therefore  afiked  an  audience  of  the  Queen,  and  re- 
signed her  post  of  Mistress  of  the  Bobe&  Lady 
Suffolk  then  retired  entirely  from  Court,  to  the  great 
gratification  of  the  royal  tkniily  ;  and  when  some 
years  later  she  once  more  a})peared  before  her  royal 
lover,  she  had  the  mortification  to  rfind  that  all 
recollection  of  her  had  faded  from  his  mind.* 

Among  other  imprudencies  laid  to  the  charge  of 
Mr&  Howard  during  her  court  life,  was  her  patronage 
of  Gay,  a  poet  of  oondderable  celebrity,  whom  she  had 
fed  \s  ith  hopes  of  couit  favour,  which  she  could  not 

*  "  You  will  see  by  the  newspapers,"  writes  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, to  Sir  Robert  Walpolc,  that  I.ady  Suffolk  has  left  the 
Court.  The  particulars  that  I  had  from  the  (iueeu,  arc,  tluit  last 
week  she  acquainted  the  Qucon  Avith  her  desi<!;n,  putting  it  upon 
the  King's  unkiud  usage  of  her.  The  (iueeu  ordered  her  to  stay  a 
week,  which  she  did,  but  last  Monday  had  another  audience,  com- 
plained again  of  unkind  treatment  from  the  King,  was  very  civil  to 
the  Queen,  and  went  that  night  to  her  brothers  house  in  St 
James's-squarc."— Sydney  rapcrs." 
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afterwards  realize.  Gay  had  written  a  burlesque  of 
the  faahionable  Italian  perfonnaiices,  and  the  leading 
Mmisters  having  been  pointed  out  to  him  as  the  real 
obstacles  to  his  advancement,  he  contrived  before  the 
performance  of  his  "  Beggars'  Opera,"  to  introduce 
some  satirical  allusionB  both  to  Walpole  and  to  Lord 
Towndiend.  On  the  representation  of  the  play  these 
were  readily  seized  upon  by  the  audience,  and  the 
opera  grew  eo  exceBsively  popular,  that  the  poet  was 
tempted  to  write  a  second  part  with  still  stronger 
political  allusions.  Walpole  had  enjoyed  the  joke  as 
much  as  any  one  at  first,  but  when  lie  was  brought 
on  the  stage  as  a  highwayman,  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain was  directed  to  prohibit  the  representation  of  the 
second  opera.  Gay  then  rushed  into  print  vnih  a 
still  stronger  infusion  of  satire  in  his  libretto,  and  got 
an  influential  patroness  (the  Duchess  of  Qneensbeny) 
to  obtain  suBseribers  for  its  publication,  which  she 
sought  with  such  indiscretion  and  effrontery  as  to 
solicit  subscriptions  tix)m  the  King  and  Queen.  She 
was  desired  to  forbear  from  appearing  at  Court ;  in 
reply  she  sent  an  impertinent  note  to  their  Majesties, 
which  led  to  the  Duke's  being  obliged  to  surrender 
his  employment  of  Admiral  of  Scotland. 

Though  with  the  wits  and  courtiers  Mrs.  Howard 
was  more  [)0])ular,  with  the  clergy  Mrs.  Clayton  was 
the  great  object  of  attention.  The  latter,  through 
her  influence  with  her  royal  nustress,  was  enabled 
to  dispose  of  drarch  preferment  by  wholesale ;  to 
make  bishops  and  appropriate  prebends  as  &st  as 
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any  opening  offered.  Instead  of  wasting  her  time  in 
iiatening  to  the  bnlliant  trifling  of  the  handsome 
oourtiears  -who  flocked  to  Mrs.  Howard,  her  rival  was 
encx)ui*aging  the  low  church  principles  of  Clarke  and 
Hoadley,  listening  mth  eager  ears  to  the  most  glaring 
heterodoxy,  and  enjoying  inflddiiy  in  the  disguise  of 
religion.  Nor  waa  she  altogether  regardless  of  the 
cause  of  letters,  although  sermons  and  polemics  formed 
the  literary  manufactm'e  she  most  patronized. 

As  soon  as  Geozge  I  died,  and  Geoige  II  ascended 
the  throne,  it  began  to  appear  that  the  new  Queen's 
Bedchamber  woman  was  a  much  more  important  per- 
sonage than  the  new  King's  mistress,  and  the  clients  of 
the  latter  found  too  late  that  they  had  made  an  error 
in  their  choice  of  a  patroness.  While  Stephen  Duck 
the  thresher  was  taken  by  the  royal  hand,  and  enrolled 
among  the  fikvouriteB  of  fortune,  a  much  superior  poef^ 
Gray,  attained  no  higher  distinction  than  that  which 
consisted  in  mi  ting  letters  of  gallantly  for  liis  |)iitro- 
nes6,  to  the  more  important,  or  the  more  importunate 
of  her  admirers.  And  whilst  a  succession  of  Court 
Chaplains  rose  to  the  rank  of  English  Bishops,  the 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  the  popular,  the  clever  Jona- 
than Swift,  was  forced  to  be  contented  with  tlie 
limited  enjoyments  of  his  Irish  Deanery^  and  the 
select  audience  of  his    dearly  beloved  Boger/' 

Mr.  Cla^i:on,  the  husband  of  the  Queen's  favour- 
ite, got  into  Parhament  and  made  himself  useiul  to 
the  Ministry,  for  whidi  he  received  ample  recompense. 
He  became  cue  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and 
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though  remarkable  for  notliing  but  dullness,*  was 
eventuaUy  created  an  Irish  Baron,  with  the  title  of 
Sundon.  He  -was  a  useful  creature  to  Walpole,  till  in 
a  tinie  of  difficultv  be  cbose  to  increase  bis  embar- 
rassments by  standing  a  contested  election  for  West- 
minster. His  wife,  not  more  remarkable  Ibr  tal^t 
than  himself,  contriyed  nevertheless  to  obtain  the 
entire  confidence  of  tbe  Queen,  and  exercised  so  great 
an  influence  over  ber  that  she  managed  to  establish  a 
small  colony  of  DiTes's  (her  nieces)  at  courts  and 
obtained  military  and  other  appointments  for  favourite 
nephews.  Every  one  paid  court  to  her,  and  frequently 
paid  it  in  a  substantial  form.  A  pair  of  diamond 
ear-rings,  maiked  Earl  Pomfret*s  gratitude ;  a  hand- 
some piece  of  decorative  furniture  was  a  memorial 
from  a  dignitary  of  tbe  Church,  of  service  rendered; 
and  a  certain  Irish  Judge  paid  for  his  promotion  in 
the  equally  acceptable  form  of  usquebaugh.  Mrs. 
Clayt<)n  was  applied  to  by  persons  of  tbe  highest  dis- 
tinction, who  were  ambitious  of  tbe  notice  of  royalty. 
Adulation  came  to  her  from  high-bom  people,  and 
learned  people,  and  remarkable  people,  till  fencying 
there  was  some  foundation  for  the  lxk  ssive  praises 
lavished  on  her  at  every  side,  she  at  last  attempted  to 

*  liul)b  l^oddinji^on,  who  mnnn'^t  d  on  vcrv  small  resource  s  to 
acquire  a  reputation  for  sniartTn  ^s,  \mi.s  once  rt-jiroved  by  a  brother 
C 'onimiKfsioner  of  the  Treasury,  tor  not  doin?  justice  to  Lord 
Sundon"s  quickness  of  perception,  as  he  had  l:ni;;h(';I  at  M)methin<r 
I)oddin{i;t()n  liad  just  uttm  d.  "No.no,"  e.Nclaiined  I  •oddiui^ton, 
ray  Loixl  Sundou  is  only  now  upprcciatiiig  a  jcet  I  made  last 
Treasury  day.'* 
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share  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole  the  govemmeut  of  the 
ooimtxy.  He  wisely  humoured  her  as  &r  as  was 
necessary  to  his  own  plansy  but  never  allowed  her  to 
exercise  any  real  influence  in  politics.  She  favoured 
the  low  church  party,  and  was  their  advocate  with  the 
Queen,  whose  religious  piinciples  were  low  enough. 
Indeed  her  opinions  on  most  subjects  were  modelled 
upon  Mrs.  Clayton's.  When  Mrs.  Clayton,  in  1 735, 
was  raised  to  the  peerage,  the  Queen  entertained 
thoughts  of  keeping  her  at  Court  in  the  position  of 
Mistress  of  the  Robes,  but  the  intention  was  Aibse- 
quently  abandoned,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Sundon  soon 
after  retired  into  a  weD-merited  obscurity. 

Lord  Hervey  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Lady 
Sundon,  and  liis  estimate  of  her  is  highur  than  that 
left  by  any  other  of  her  contemporaries.  He  attri- 
butes to  her  some  &ults  of  temper,  which  arose  rather 
firom  honesty  than  infirmity.  She  had  sense  enougl i," 
he  adds,  "to  perceive  what  black  and  dirty  company 
she  was  forced  to  keep ;  had  honour  enough  to  despise 
them,  and  goodness  enou^  to  hate  them,  and  not 
hypocrisy  enough  at  the  same  time  to  tell  them  they 
were  white  and  clean.  I  knew  her  intimately,  and 
think  she  had  really  a  warm,  honest,  noble,  generous 
benevolent,  friendly  heart ;  and  if  she  had  the  common 
weakness  of  letting  those  she  wished  ill  to  see  it,  she 
had  in  recompense  the  uncommon  merit  of  letting 
those  she  wished  well  to  not  only  see  it,  but  feel  it." 
'  Her  published  correspondence*  does  not  give  so 

*  The  letters  of  Lady  Sundon,  of  wliich  a  selection  hiis  lately 
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favoxurable  an  impression  as  this,  but  the  servility  of 
those  who  paid  their  court  to  her,  may  excite  a  preju- 
dice which,  in  the  absence  of  any         proo&  of  ill 

doing",  it  is  unjust  to  entertain.  It  is  certain,  liow- 
ever,  whatever  goodness  she  possessed,  that  she  could 
also  hate^  and  this  feeling  she  indulged  towards  Mrs. 
Howard,  with  an  utter  want  of  control  that  formed 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  well-bred  indifference  of 
her  rival 

On  one  occasion  Sur  Bobert  Walpole,  during  a 

private  interview  with  the  Queen,  held  a  lonir  conver- 
sation with  her  respecting  the  evils  that  might  result 
from  her  death,  and  he  drew  so  moving  a  picture  of 
the  mischi^  the  King  might  be  plunged  into  through 
his  passion  for  women,  and  the  bad  effects  of  a  second 
marriage  on  the  interests  ot  her  children,  that  her 
Majesty  w^t  extremely ;  yet  defended  her  husband 
from  the  evil  ferebodings  of  his  minister,  and  affirmed 
that  the  King's  confidence  in  him  would  prevent  his 
felling  into  the  disastrous  course  Sir  Bobert  had 
antidpated.  Walpole  at  once  attributed  all  his  in- 
fluence  to  the  Queen,  for,  as  he  said,  if  he  <,^ave  his 
Majesty  good  advice,  the  merit  of  his  taking  it  was 
due  entirely  to  her.  This  conference  was  so  confiden- 
tial that  both  became  alarmed  lest  it  might  have  been 
overheard,  when  they  learned  that  the  King  had 

been  printed,  were  at  one  period  placed  in  tlie  hands  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  and  he  appears  to  have  prepared  some  for  publication, 
as  the  originals  bear  in.  his  handwriting  a  memorandum  to  that 
effect 
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passed  some  time  in  the  next  apartment  to  that  in 
which  they  had  been  doseted.  To  their  great  relief 
however,  they  afterwards  asoertained  that  he  had 
merely  passed  through  the  adjoining,  room  with  his 
daughters^  and  had  proceeded  on  to  the  garden.  The 
Queen's  ramaxks  respecting  Maria  Skerrett^  whilst 
she  was  only  the  mistress  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  are 
a  proof  of  her  indifference  to  the  ordinary-  [)ru}>rieties 
of  her  sex.  She  said,  she  was  veiy  glad  he  had  any 
amusement  for  his  leisure  hours^  but  could  neither 
comprehend  how  a  man  could  be  very  fond  *of  a 
woman  who  was  only  attached  to  him  for  his  money  ; 
nor  ever  imagine  how  any  woman  would  sufier  him  as 
a  lover  from  any  conoderation  or  inducement  but  his 
money.  She  must  be  a  clever  gentlewunian,"  con- 
tinued the  Queen,  to  have  made  him  believe  she  cares 
for  him  on  any  other  score ;  and  to  show  you  what 
fools  we  aU  are  in  some  point  or  other,  she  has 
certainly  told  him  soino  fine  stijry  or  other  of  her  love 
and  her  passion,  and  that  poor  man  avec  ce  gros  cmys, 
ces  jcmbea  enfi^,  et  ce  vikdn  venire,  believes  her. 
Ah !  what  is  human  nature  I"* 

Ah,  what  indued !  The  Queen's  personal  appear- 
ance at  this  time  differed  but  little  from  that  which 
she  canvassed  wi^  so  much  freedom.  Her  want  of 
womanly  delicacy  is  equally  evident  from  an  anecdote 
preserved  in  the  quarto  edition  of  Walpole's  Memoirs 
of  the  Court  of  deorge  Il^f  in  which  Sir  Bobert 

*  "  Hervcy's  Memoirs."    Vol.  1,  p.  4fi7. 
t  Very  properly  ej^imged  in  the  octavo  edition. 
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Walpole  is  made  to  relate  an  incident  to  lier  Majesty, 
to  which  she  listened  with  complacency,  that  no  gen- 
tleman of  the  present  day  would  hazard  befoie  a 
modest  woman.  But  the  worst  instance  of  this  insen- 
fiibihty  to  ducomni,  is  to  be  found  in  the  systematic 
manner  in  which  she  encouraged  the  Eang's  infidehties. 
Her  treatment  of  Mis.  Howard  pubHcly,  countenanced 
the  liaison ;  while  her  privately  exercising  ull  her 
influence  to  keep  the  mistress  from  obtaining  any 
influence,  is  a  notable  example  of  Queenly  diaoretion  ; 
but  this^  however  opposed  to  all  right  notions  of 
uonianly  dignity,  sinks  conij)lctely  into  the  shade 
compared  with  her  conduct,  when  the  King,  in  one  of 
his  journeys  to  Hanover,  told  her  that  he  had  found  a 
new  mistress  to  his  taste,  and  gave  her  the  most 
minute  details  of  the  origin,  rise,  and  progress  of  this 
amour.  A  trustworthy  authority'  informs  us  that  his 
Majesty's  copious  revelationB  were  answered  by  the 
Queen  in  a  similar  tone  of  unreserved  confidence,  ap- 
proving of  liis  taste,  encouraging  his  inclination,  and 
quietly  adding  that  She  was  but  one  woman,  and 
an  old  woman,  and  that  he  might  love  more  and 
younger  women.***  Tliis  astonishing  recital  Lord 
Chancellor  King  states,  in  his  Diaiy,  he  received  from 
Sir  Bobert  Walpole  ;  and  im£>rtunately  there  is 
ample  corroborative  evidence  of  its  authenticity. 

The  old  Lothario,  thus  encouraged,  found  no 
difficulty  in  attaching  himself  to  a  married  lady  of 
Hanover,  called  Amelia  Sojdiia  de  Wahnoden,  and 

«  u  Lord  Cnmpbell's  lifes  of  the  Chancellors."   Vol.  4,  p.  633. 
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he  took  care  to  make  his  dutiful  wife  acquainted  with 
"the  latest  particulars    in  the  progress  of  his  iUidt 

passion.  The  only  thing  that  seemed  to  give  the 
devoted  wife  a  moment's  uneasiness,  was  a  misgiving 
that  the  connexion  might,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
lesson  her  political  influence.  She  was  quite  prepared 
to  welcome  the  Walmoden  in  the  afiectionate  manner 
expected  of  her  in  each  of  the  interesting  epistles  of 
My  or  sixty  pages,  that  the  fond  hushand  at  Hanover 
was  in  the  frequent  habit  of  writing  for  the  edification 
of  his  dutiM  partner  in  England ;  but  her  morality 
was  aroused  when  her  interests  were  concerned,  and 
if  the  latter  were  to  suffer  by  her  complaisance,  it  is 
probable  she  might  have  entertained  scmples  of  con- 
science that  would  have  been  extremely  disagreeable 
to  Madame  Walmoden. 

On  parting  with  that  lady,  the  King  had  pro- 
mised to  revisit  Hanover  on  the  29th  of  the  fol- 
lowing May,  and  at  their  farewell  parting  Madame 
had  toasted  the  happy  day  in  a  bumper,  in  which 
festal  ceremony  she  was  joined  by  all  the  company 
present*  This  promise  the  Eang  endeavoured  to  keep 
secret,  but  Walpole  heard  of  it  and  resolved  that  it 
should  not  be  fulfilled.  His  Majesty,  meanwhile, 
neglected  the  Queen  to  write  long  lettera  to  his  Dul- 
dnea,  sent  an  affectionate  reply  to  her  epistle  by 
every  post,  and  behaved  veiy  rudely  to  his  wife, 
except  when  he  was  in  the  humour  to  talk  about  her 
rival ;  on  which  subject  he  was  so  communicative 

VOU  I.  N 
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that  the  poor  Queeu  became  tired  to  death  of  his 
absurdity. 

It  now  transpired  ibat  Madfloocie  Walmoden  was 

with  child  before  the  King  left  her,  which  accounted 
in  some  measure  for  the  frequent  correspondence 
between  thein.  In  tihe  s^pring  of  1736  she  gave  hirth 
to  a  flon^  whioh  greatly  increased  His  Majesty's  eager- 
ness to  return  to  Hanover ;  and  he  did  return  in 
May.  But  his  happiness  with  the  lady  was  disturbed 
by  the  disooyeiy  of  a  ladder  that  was  fbund  one  night 
set  up  against  her  window  ;  and  an  officer  in  the 
Imperial  service  was  concealed  not  far  from  it.  The 
lady  boldly  declared  the  ciraamstanee  to  be  a  tnok 
designed  to  ruin  her,  and  denied  ail  aequamtanoe 
with  either  officer  or  ladder  ;  but  as  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  she  had  enemies  who  envied  her  her  hap- 
piness with  the  King,  she  begged  permissian  to  place 
herself  in  retbrement,  out  of  ihe  reach  of  their 
malice.  She  attributed  the  whole  affair  to  Madame 
d'Elitz,  who  had  had  the  honour  of  serving  three 
generations  of  the  royal  fiunily  in  the  capacity  in 
which  Madame  Walmoden,  little  more  than  a  year 
since,  had  superseded  her.  The  two  women  were 
near  relations,  and  belonged  to  a  ^Bonily  the  ^amales 
of  which  had  been  notorious  for  their  profligacy  iat 
nearly  a  century.  Madame  d'Elitz  lia])|)ened  at  this 
time  to  be  in  England,  with  her  aunt,  the  reader's 
old  acquaintance,  the  Duchess  of  Kendal ;  but  this 
did  not  prevent  the  King  from  believing  her  com- 
plicity in  tlie  shocking  design  to  ruin  the  reputation 
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of  his  mistress.  He  gave  orders  that  the  captain  of 
the  goaxd  who  had  aliowed  the  Imperial  officer  to 
eecape,  ahould  be  put  under  arrest,  and  that  the  said 
officer  sliuuld  be  recaptured  without  delay.  The 
culpht^  however,  had  beeu  advised  to  remove  him<^i»|f 
from  the  Haaoverian  dominions  urith  all  poeable 
despatchy  vhich  ad^ioe  he  MLowed  so  promptly,  that 
he  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

The  King  seemed  more  fond  of  Madame  Wal- 
moden  after  this  little  disturbance  than  before,  and 
wrote  a  full  account  of  it  to  the  Queen,  requesting 
her  to  consult  Sir  Kobert  T\  alpole  whether  in  his 
statements  he  had  been  too  partial  to  the  lady.  Her 
Majesty  began  to  be  greatly  annoyed  by  the  King's 
conduct ;  and  on  finding  he  delayed  his  retvn-n  beyond 
his  birthday,  slie  showed  that  her  powers  of  endurance 
were  beginning  to  give  way.  Her  long  letters  of 
thirty  or  fiyrty  pages  diminished  to  lees  than  one 
quarter,  and  she  betrayed  such  signs  of  discontent, 
that  Walpole,  alarmed  lest  slie  slioidd  do  some  mis- 
chief, held  a  long  and  firiendly  conference  with  her  on 
the  present  serious  state  of  affairs;  and  recommended 
her,  as  the  only  way  of  retaining  her  influence  over 
her  husband,  to  invite  Madame  Walmoden  to  Eng- 
land. This  she  promised  to  do,  with  many  ihanks, 
and  some  tears,  and  iminediatel}'  wrote  a  most 
submi&sive  letter  to  Hanover,  m*ging  the  King  to 
bring  Madame  Walmoden,  in  terms  implying  that  no 
one  could  be  more  welcome.  In  due  time  an  answer 
came  firom  her  husband,  commending  her  discretion 
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in  the  highest  tenns^  and  requesting  that  the 
Countess  of  Suffolk's  apartments  might  be  prepared 

for  her  successor. 

Lord  Hervey,  iii  the  year  1736,  wrote  two  little 
humorous  pieces  for  the  amusement  of  the  Queen. 
They  prove  on  what  familiar  terms  the  Vice-Chamber- 
lain  was  witli  Her  Majesty,  and  give  some  sketches  of 
Court  life  that  are  not  a  little  astonishing.  The  first 
is  in  verse,  in  the  shape  of  a  poetical  epistle  to  the 
Queen,  on  her  commanding  Lord  Hervey  "  to  write 
no  more."  It  appears  from  this  that  he  had  written 
frequently  for  her  amusement^  and  on  the  last  ooca- 
tsdon  some  of  his  freedoms  had  elicited  the  prohibition 
which  gave  birth  to  the  metrical  epistle.  Several 
passages  were  thought  too  "  grossly  indelicate"  for 
pubhcation ;  nevertheless^  they  were  written  for  the 
Queen's  perusal ;  and  the  rest  alludes  to  the  persons 
al)out  the  Queen,  in  a  spirit  of  coarse  raillery  often 
as  far  removed  from  wit  as  from  decency.  Her 
Majesfy  is  oompHmented,  and  in  one  or  two  places 
Walpole  also,  but  eveiybody  else  is  caricatured 
abominably. 

The  other  production  possesses  higher  claims.  It 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  series  of  dramatic  scenes,  with 

the  title  of  "  The  Death  of  Lord  Hervey ;  or,  a 
Morning  at  Court."  The  Queen  and  Princesses,  and 
some  of  the  principal  noblemen  and  ladies^  form  the 
drcmatis  persmcB.  Intelligence  having  been  brought 
that  Lord  Hervey  had  been  robbed  and  mm'dered  by 
a  highwayman,  they  discuss  his  meiits  and  demerits 
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y/riih  much  liveliness.  The  scene  of  the  second  act 
is  the  Queen's  dressing-room,  where  Her  Majesty  is 

discovered  cleariiug  her  teeth  ;  her  ladies  are  occupied 
at  her  toilet;  and  her  chaplains  are  heard  in  the  next 
room  reciting  morning  prayers.  If  this  is  a  true 
picture,  as  there  is  c\'cry  reason  to  behevc  it  is,  of 
Court  religion,  as  well  as  of  Court  manners,  it  does 
not  raise  our  estimation  of  either.  But  Lord  Her- 
vey's  no-church,  and  the  Queen's  low-church  prin- 
ciples, were  very  nearly  identical.  Tlie  dialogue  also 
embodies  some  amusing  characteristics  of  the  gpeakers* 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  is  introduced,  and  has  a  private 
conversation  with  the  Queen  about  the  recent  riots, 
and  the  last  letter  from  the  King,  relating  the  adven- 
ture of  the  ladder  and  the  imperial  officer.  The 
third  act  changes  to  the  Great  Drawing-room ;  and 
the  fuiiiial  conversation  of  the  Queen  with  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  circle,  is  full  of  character ; 
but  it  is  brought  to  a  hurried  conclusion  by  Lord 
Grantham  coming  in  to  inform  her,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  herself  and  all  the  couitiers,  that  Lord 
Hervey  is  waiting  in  the  galleiy,  in  a  £rock-coat  and 
bob -wig,  and  only  caused  it  to  be  given  out  that  he 
was  dead,  to  learn  what  eveiybody  in  the  Court 
would  say  of  him.  The  dialogue  of  the  last  scene  is 
light  and  pleasant,  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
Dukes  of  Grafton  and  Newcastle  are  hit  off  most 
amusingly.  On  the  whole,  this  is  a  more  favoural)le 
specimen  of  Lord  Hervey's  talents  than  the.  epistle  in 
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verse,  though  exhibiting  much  moie  fiieedom  than 
would  be  tolerated  at  the  present  day. 

The  iirulon^ation  uf  the  Kings  stay  in  Hanover 
caused  much  di.scontent  in  England  ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  cause  transpired,  the  Queen  was  pitied  and  the 
King  reviled.  All  sorts  of  objectionable  jokes  were 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  faithless  husband,  and 
various  pasquinades  were  circulated  reflecting  on  the 
negligent  monarch.  A  placard  was  posted  on  the 
gate  of  St.  James's  Palace,  witli   the  following 

annouucement : 

Lost  or  strayed,  out  of  thia  lioaae,  a  man,  who  has  left  a  wife 
and  nx  chUdien  on  the  pansh ;  whoever  will  give  any  tidings  of 
him  to  the  Churchwaidens  of  St  James's  parish,  so  as  he  may  be 
got  again,  ahall  reoeiYe  fiur  gkUUnffs  and  tUptKCB  reward. 

This  reward  will  not  be  increased,  nobody  Judging  him 
to  deserve  a  crown. 

At  last,  eai'lv  in  the  muntL  of  December  it  became 
known  that  the  King  was  about  to  return^  and  when 
it  was  rumoured  that  he  was  at  sea  in  terribly  stormy 
weather,  his  neglected  subjects  and  insulted  wife, 
rivalled  each  other  in  their  concern  for  his  safety. 
Tlie  wiser  portion,  though  they  fully  appreciated  the 
King,  were  much  better  satisfied  to  remain  imder  his 
government  than  to  hazard  their  liberty  with  so 
unpromising  a  prince  as  his  heir.  After  the  wind 
had  been  blowing  a  hurricane  for  four  days,  a  letter 
arrived  from  his  Majesty,  statmg  that  he  was  detained 
at  Helvoetsluys,  by  the  weather,  and  had  not  been  at 
sea  at  all.    This  conmiunicatiou  the  Queen  received 
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with  lively  satistaction  ;  but  as  the  weather  continued 
tempestuous^  apprehensions  were  again  generally  en- 
tertained that  the  King  was  beii^  buffeted  about  by 

the  storm.  These  apprehensions  greatly  increased 
when  it  became  known  that  part  of  the  fleet  which 
had  set  sail  with  bis  Majesty  from  Hdvoetsluya^ 
had  been  dcnren  into  different  ports  in  England  in  a 
shattered  state,  and  that  the  people  in  them  knew 
nothing  of  the  King^  except  that  they  had  parted 
company  in  the  most  imminent  danger.  The  Queen^s 
alarm  was  intense  ;  the  hopes  of  Prince  Frederick 
propoi-tionably  sanguine,  when  intelligence  arrived 
ihat  the  royal  yacht  had  been  dxhren  back  to  Hel- 
Yoetduys,  and  that  the  King,  though  slightly  indis- 
posed, was  in  perfect  safety.  Again  his  faithful 
subjects  were  deUghted  at  his  escape;  and  his  faithful 
wife  the  most  sbiceirely  pleased  of  all.  The  King's 
danger  had  been  occasioned  by  his  own  impatience  to 
set  sail,  wiiich  he  insisted  on  doing  in  spit^^  of  the 
roinoiifitraxices  of  his  admiral^  Sir  Charles  Wager. 

When  it  was  made  public  in  England  that  the 
King  was  safe,  and  that  so  many  valuable  lives  had 
been  trifled  with  through  his  obstinacy,  the  expression 
of  public  feelmg  was  strongly  un&yourable.  One 
case  was  brought  before  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  of  a 
man  striving  to  inflame  the  minds  of  a  party  of  sol- 
diers against  the  Kmg  by  stating,  while  in  a  publie 
house,  that  he  Bp&it  EngHsh  money  in  Hanover,  only 
to  bring  back  a  Hanover  mistress,  with  many  other 
similar  observations.    On  the  serjeant  relating  what 
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had  transpired^  Sir  Robert  reconiinended  him  in  his 
evidence  to  omit  ail  reference  to  the  monej  and  the 
mistreas,  as  there  was  quite  enough  to  prove  the 
mail's  fault,  witliuut  ciituriiig  into  these  |)aiticulars. 

During  the  anxious  intei'val  of  suspense  about  the 
King,  the  Queen  entered,  with  her  confidential  fiiendei^ 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Lord  Hervey,  into  much 
speculation  as  to  what  would  have  followed,  had  the 
King  been  lost.  She  hilly  expected  that  both  would 
have  retired  from  Court,  and  asserted  that  she  would 
on  her  knees  have  begged  Sir  Robert  not  to  desert 
her  jion.  As  soon  as  bhe  heard  that  the  King  was 
safe,  she  wrote  a  lonir  and  affectionate  letter  to  him, 
to  ;hich  he  i^pUed^ti.  one  still  longor  and  Zl 

more  endearing.  Indeed  George  II.  in  his  old  age 
was  a  master  in  the  art  of  writing  love-lettei's,  and 
surprised  his  ministers  when  they  read  them,  almost 
as  much  as  he  delighted  his  mistresses. 

The  royal  traveller  reached  St.  James's  on  the 
15th  of  January,  1737,  and  it  seemed  at  first  difficult 
to  dedde  whether  he  was  most  glad  to  meet  his 
Queen  or  his  Minister.  He  acknowledged  that  "  no 
man  ever  had  so  aflectionate  and  meritorious  a  wife, 
or  so  faithfiU  and  able  a  friend ;  and  that  the  latter 
during  his  absence,  had  behaved  like  a  great  and  a 
good  man,  and  that  he  should  always  remember  it, 
and  love  liiin  for  it."  Tliis  would  have  been  very 
gratifying  to  8ir  Bob^  but  for  one  thing :  he  placed 
not  the  slightest  confidence  in  the  King's  profes- 
liions :  no  one  knew  better  than  Walpole,  that  his 
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thorough  selhtshuess  preveuted  Im  lovmg  any  one  but 

hmofiAf 

For  some  time  after  Iiis  Majesfy*8  return  he  suf- 
fered from  indisposition — probably  a  cold  caught  during 
his  voyage — but  he  would  not  permit  any  one  about 
bim  to  think  he  was  ill,  and  suddenly  dismissed  an 
imprudent  groom  of  the  stole^  who  had  ventured  to 
express  a  hope  of  lii.s  royal  master's  sjieedy  eonvales- 
oenoe.  Sir  Bobert  felt  convinced  that  the  King  was 
senously  unwell,  and  excited  the  Queen's  anger  by 
maintaining  his  own  opinion,  in  spite  of  her  asseve- 
rations to  the  contrary. 

Soon  afterwards  came  on  the  debate  in  Farlia* 
menty  got  up  by  the  friends  of  the  Prince  of  Wales : 
and  other  mattci*s  of  interest  followed,  which  so 
much  engrossed  the  Kings  attention  that  he  appeared 
to  have  forgotten  Madame  Walmoden.  The  real  &ct 
waS|  that  be  bad  formed  another  attachment.  Maiy 
Howard,  once  a  Maid  of  Honour,  who  had  since  been 
twice  married  ;  first  to  the  Earl  of  Deloraine,  then  to 
William  Wyndham,  Esq.,  sub-governor  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberiand,  was  still  handsome  enough  to  attract  bis 
Majesty's  attention,  and  at  last  had  made  him  un- 
Mthful  to  his  mistress  at  Hanov^. 

The  Court  was  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  ferment 
caused  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
previously,  and  subsequently  to  his  expulsion  from 
St.  James's ;  nothing  else  was  talked  about  Lady 
Deloraine  was  consequently  less  notorious  than  it  was 
her  ambition  to  be.    However  it  was  supposed  that 
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Madame  Walmoden  seemed  likely  to  be  forgotten, 
when  Sir  Kobert  Walpole  received  orders  from  thfi 
King  to  purchase  a  hundred  lottexy  tidseta  ,  and  to 
forward  them  to  Hanover  to  tbe  Lady  of  his  affeetioiis 
there.  His  Majesty  directed,  with  one  of  his  usual 
contrivances  to  do  things  at  other  people's  etzpense, 
that  the  10002.  should  not  be  charged  to  the  Civil 
List,  but  to  the  Secret  Service  Fund.  This  may  be 
taken  as  an  indication  that  the  King  was  by  this  time 
tired  of  Lady  Deloraine.  It  does  not  a{ipear  ihsA 
the  Queen  took  any  particulai  notice  of  this  inkigue. 
Lady  Deloraine  was  not  a  person  w^hose  influence 
over  her  husband  she  need  dread,  and  it  accorded 
with  hear  matrimoniBl  tactics  to  encounige  this  atton- 
tion  in  a  quarter  so  harmless,  if  only  to  prevent  his 
involvement  with  some  more  ambitious  and  more 
art^  woQUua. 

The  Queen's  invitation  to  Madame  Walmodea 
has  been  already  mentioned,  but  she  w^as  too  wise  to 
place  herself  within  reach  of  the  wife  she  had 
WTongedi  of  whose  influence  in  England  she  had 
heard  the  most  exaggerated  reports.  She  therefore 
remaiuud  ijuictly  where  she  was,  lioping  to  retiiiu  her 
influence  over  the  King  by  means  of  correspondence, 
and  the  opportunities  of  personal  interoouzse,  which  his 
w^ll-known  fondness  for  his  Hanoverian  dominions 
rendered  probable. 

Mrs.  Clayton  is  said  on  inauffieieaiit  grooads  to 
have  obtained  her  mfluence  ovet  the  Qoeeni  in  conae* 
quence  of  having  become  possessed  of  a  secret  her 
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Majesty  had  i»k^  ertraordbwy  pains  to  keep. 
This  was  the  existence  of  a  rupture,  the  conoeahnent 

of  which  was  attended  with  s^reat  hazard  to  lier  life. 
Her  ill-judged  elibrts  to  disguise  this  intirinity  at  last 
brought  on  a  serious  illness,  which  shortly  assumed 
an  alarming  character.  Her  Majesty  represented  it 
as  an  attack  of  colic,  and  took  usquebaug'h,  Sir  Walter 
italeigh's  cordial,  snake  root,  and  other  stimulants, 
which  only  increased  the  eviL  At  last  she  said  to 
i^e  Princess  OoroHne  and  Lord  Hervey  ^'I  have  an 
ill  that  nobody  knows  of."  Unfortunately  no  notice 
was  taken  of  this  admission,  as  the  real  state  of  the 
case  was  not  su^)ected.  At  this  period  the  Prince 
sent  a  respectful  message,  desiring  to  be  admitted  to 
see  the  Queen,  whose  danger  had  already  got  abroad ; 
but  the  King  was  violent,  and  in  Yerj  coarse  lan- 
guage refused  the  son  permission  to  see  his  mother. 
Tlie  Queen  was  told  of  this  soon  afterwards,  and  not 
only  sanctioned  it,  but  directed  that  if  she  grew  worse, 
and  should  be  weak  enough  to  talk  of  seeing  her  son, 
that  they  would  consider  she  raved,  and  not  allow  it. 
The  King,  who  knew  what  was  the  matter  with  her, 
insisted  upon  having  an  operation  perfinmed,  wliich 
she  firmly  refused ;  but  Banby,  the  surgeon  to  the 
household  being  called  in,  he  at  once  declared  the 
nature  of  the  complaint,  and  the  imminence  of  the 
Queen's  danger.  The  Queen  made  no  reply,  but 
laid  herself  down,  and  shed  the  only  tears  wluch  had 
escaped  from  her  throughout  her  painfnl  malady. 
Three  eminent  surgeons  were  sooa  in  attendance,  and 
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an  operation  was  periormed,  which,  had  it  been  done 
earlier,  might  have  succeeded;  but  now  it  was  of  no 
avail,  for  mortification  had  dih»played  itself. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  in  Norfolk  when  intel- 
ligence reached  him  of  the  Queen's  having  been 
seized  with  severe  indisposition  on  the  9th  of  No- 
vember, 1737.  He  hastened  to  town,  and  arrived  in 
time  to  attend  to  her  last  Avishes.  She  behavtKl 
with  singular  fortitude,  and  rather  endeavoured  to 
suggest  consolation  to  the  King  than  to  demand 
sympatliy  tor  herself.  Her  hicfh  opinion  of  the 
Minister  was  displayed  in  that  trying  hour  more 
forcibly  than  ever.  ''I  recommend  the  King,  my 
children,  and  the  kingdom  to  your  care,'*  she  said  to 
him  as  he  stood  by  her  bedside. 

Lord  Hervey  represents  Walpole  as  behaving 
with  somewhat  too  much  presumption  on  this  occar 
sion  ;  but  there  is  an  appearance  of  prejudice  and  ill- 
feeling  in  this  portion. of  Lord  lleney's  naixative, 
which  seems  to  arise  from  Sir  Bobert's  having  been 
more  confidentially  in  attendance  during  the  Queen's 
illness  than  himself. 

The  Queen  sent  for  Sir  Bobert  again  on  the  16th. 
Lord  Hervey  says  it  was  only  to  consult  him  upon 
what  was  to  become  of  her  palace  at  Bi<jmiond  after 
her  death.  The  interview  was  strictly  private,  and 
lasted  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Sir  Bobert  appeared 
full  of  apprehensions  as  to  the  result  of  the  Queen's 
death  upon  the  King,  who,  afiectionate  husband  as 
he  was,  was  tenibly  out  of  humour  when  the  coudi- 
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tion  of  the  Queen  was  said  to  be  improved;  but  Lord 
Heirey  aasured  him  that  the  event  would  make  no 
difference  in  his  position  in  the  State. 

The  Queen  took  leave  of  all  her  family,  except  her 
eldest  son,  of  whose  hypociisy  in  affecting  to  be  con- 
cerned for  her,  she  was  firmly  convinced,  and  made  a 
will,  in  which  she  bequeathed  all  she  possessed  to  the 
King.  She  was  extremely  pjitiuut,  though  she  must 
have  suffered  vexy  much ;  for  the  soigeons  frequently 
made  fresh  incisions,  which,  after  asking  if  the  King 
sanctioned  them,  she  bore  without  a  launnur.  Tlie 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  sent  for,  at  the  request 
of  Sir  Eobert— ill-natored  remarks  having  been  made 
at  the  Queen's  not  having  received  any  religious  con- 
solation ;  he  prayed  by  her  side  morning  and  evening, 
all  her  fivmily  assisting,  except  the  King,  who  walked 
oat  of  the  room  whenever  the  Archbishop  walked 
into  it.  Her  Majesty,  however,  did  not  receive  the 
sacrament,  which  excited  many  comments. 

At  length,  on  the  20th  of  November,  Queen  Caro- 
line breathed  her  last,  to  the  great  grief  of  her  husband, 
and  the  ^i^enuine  concern  of  her  attendants.  Her  loss 
to  the  King  was  irreparable,  as  he  himself  declared 
a  short  time  after  the  event  to  the  elder  Horace 
Walpole,  confessing  that  her  presence  of  mind  often 
suppoi*ted  him  in  trying  times,  and  the  sweetness  of 
her  temper  and  pradence  wonld  moderate  and 
assuage  his  own  vivacity  and  resentment ;  that  inci- 
dents of  state  of  a  rough,  difficult,  and  disagreeable 
nature  would,  by  her  previous  conferences  and  con- 
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oert  with  that  able  minister,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  be 
made  smooth,  easy,  and  palatable  to  him ;  but  that 
he  must  now  lead  a  helpless,  diseonaolaiey  and  imeom- 
fortable  life,  duriiiix  tlic  reuiainder  of  a  troublesome 
reign  ;  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  do,  nor  which 
way  to  turn  himselE"  But  then,  reooTering  himself 
a  little,  he  said,  as  she  nerer  forgot  her  We  and 
concern  for  me  to  the  last  moment  of  her  days,  she 
earnestly  recommended  it  to  me  on  her  deathbed 
(and  his  Mi^esty  emphatically  added,  "  it  was  a  just 
and  wise  recommendation,")  to  follow  the  advice  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  never  to  part  with  so  faithful 
and  able  a  minister.  This>"  said  ihe  King,  is  now 
my  only  resource;  upon  this  I  mvmt  entirely  depend."* 
Greatly  to  his  credit,  George  II  had  always  testi- 
fied towards  his  wife  as  much  respect  and  regard  iis  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  feel  for  airwoman,  and  these 
sentiments  were  not  at  all  impaired  by  his  Uaisons 
with  the  Countess  of  SuflTolk  and  others.  A  short 
time  after  her  death,  he  deeued  to  see  a  portrait  of 
her,  which  she  had  given  to  Baron  Brinkman,  a 
Genuan  nobleman  aljout  tlie  Coiiit:  when  it  was 
brought,  the  Eing  seemed  greatly  afiected,  and  afler  a 
short  pause,  he  said,  It  is  very  like ;  put  it  upon 
the  chair  at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  and  leave  it  tOl  I  ring 
the  bell.''  At  the  end  of  two  lioims  the  bell  rang, 
and  when  the  Baron  entered,  the  King  said,  "  Take 
this  picture  away :  I  never  yet  saw  the  woman  worthy 

♦  "  Walpole  Papers." 
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to  buckle  her  shoe.''  To  Sir  Robert  Walpole  the 
Queen's  death  was  almost  as  severe  a  calamity  as  it 
was  io  ihe  £ing :  ''Our  grief  and  dktneticm -wants 
no  relation,"  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  I  am  oppressed 
with  soiTow  and  dread.'*  Tliere  were  others  equally 
alive  to  the  imporianoe  of  the  loss  Sir  Eobert  bad 
experienoedy  and  who  were  eagerly  csalculaiing  on  the 
advantages  they  might  gain  by  it.*  The  King,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  regard  his  Minister  with  daily 
increasing  kindness,  although  his  presence  never  fiuled 
most  painfuUy  to  remind  him  of  the  fiuthful  partner  ' 
he  had  lost. 

Severe  censure  has  been  thrown  on  Queen  Caroline 
finr  not  having  allowed  her  eldest  son  a  last  mterview, 

but  as  the  King  was  in  lier  chamber,  and  she  had 
always  made  compliance  with  his  \vishes  her  para- 
moont  object,  there  is  reason  to  beheve  that  in  her 
private  interview  with  Walpole,  she  sent  him  her 
blessing  and  her  forgiveness  ;  but  it  was  generally 
rumoured  at  the  time,  and  supposed  probable  from  the 
notorious  obstinacy  of  her  disposition  and  her  hostile 
feelings  towards  her  son,  that  she  died,  as  Lord 
Chesterfield  has  given  it,  ^'  unforgiving,  unforgiven," 
To  speak  the  exact  troth,  the  death  of  Queen 
Caroline  was  as  unedifying  as  her  life.  She  had  nur- 
tured an  uidioly  hatred  of  her  first -bom ;  sliu  had 

*  The  shrewd  and  watchful  Duchess  of  Mnrlhorough,  writing  nt 
the  time,  remarks  "  I  can  t  but  think  he  must  be  extremely  uneasy 
at  this  misiortuiie,  for  I  have  a  notion  that  many  of  his  troops  will 
slacken  very  much,  if  not  quite  leave  him,  when  they  see  he  has 
lost  his  sure  support." 
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practised  a  selfish  toleration  of  her  husband's  vices ; 
she  had  systematically  disoounteaaneed  genuine  reli- 
gioUf  and  when  her  last  hour  arnyed,  there  was  onlj 
too  positive  evidence  that  she  had  no  daim  to  the 
title  of  Christian. 

"  Queen  Caroline,"  mys  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  his  Characters," 
"  had  lively,  pretty  parts,  a  quick  conceptioai,  and  some  degree  of 
female  knowledge,  and  would  have  be^  an  i^pweable  woman  in 
social,  if  she  had  not  aimed  at  being  a  great  one  in  public  life." 

He  adds: 

*'  She  professed  art,  instead  of  concealing  it,  and  valued  herself 
upon  licr  skill  in  simulation  and  dissimulation,  by  which  she  made 
herself  many  enemies,  and  not  one  friend,  even  among  the  women 
nearest  to  her  person.  Cunning  and  perfidy  M'cre  the  means 
she  made  use  of  iu  business,  as  all  womca  do  for  want  of  better.*' 

Lord  Chesterfield's  aoquaintanoe  with  the  sex 

must  have  been  limited  to  the  exckision  of  the  noble 
aud  the  good,  or  he  could  not  have  expressed  80 
derogatoiy  an  opmioiL  £Ub  lordship's  pnncipleB  were 
founded  on  the  impossibility  of  f^onale  Tirtue  ;  there- 
fore, he  could  liiid  nothing  in  woman  worthy  of  remark, 
but  her    cunning  and  her  perfidy." 

The  deceased  Queen  was  buried  on  the  17th  of 
December  in  a  new  vault  in  Henry  X\l.  oliapel,  hi 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  tlie  Kmg  desired  that  pre- 
parations should  be  made  for  his  being  placed  beside 
her  in  this  last  resting  plaoe.  One  side  of  her  coffin 
was  tlierefore  \c.fi  loose,  and  his  was  to  be  fashioned 
iu  the  same  maimer  ;  thus,  when  the  two  coffins  came 
to  be  placed  together,  the  sides  being  taken  away 
there  would  be  no  separation. 
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For  some  time  after  the  death  of  Queen  Carolme^ 
the  King  neyer  tired  of  speaking  her  praises  to 

every  one  who  came  in  his  way.  For  many  nights 
he  would  not  venture  to  retire  to  rest  without  having 
one  of  the  attendants  to  sleep  in  his  bedroom. 
He  was  always  in  tears  when  mentioning  his  loss, 
thougli  liu  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  doing  so, 
recalling  the  most  trifling  incidents  of  licr  life  ;  in  a 
style,  however,  that  sometimes  made  it  difficult  for 
the  hearer  to  keep  his  coimtenanoe. 

Notwithstanding  the  King's  gi'eat  grief,  and  his 
devotion  to  the  memory  of  his  deceased  Queen,  she 
was  hardly  placed  in  the  vault  before  he  was  thinking 
of  a  journey  to  Hanover,  for  the  express  puri)ose  of 
bringing  over  Jier  rival.  Madame  Wahnoden  readily 
consented  to  the  move  now  that  there  was  no  longer 
danger  to  be  apprehended ;  and  she  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  by  the  title  of  Cuuiitess  of  Yarmouth,  in 
1739.  She  followed  the  example  of  the  Duchess  of 
Kendal  in  endeayouiing  to  make  the  most  of  her 
position,  but  was  mucii  more  moderate  in  her  exac- 
tions, and  always  kept  on  good  terms  with  the  King's 
confidential  Minister.  His  Majesty  did  not  scruple  to 
make  this  woman  l^e  companion  of  his  daughters^ 
though  he  endeavoured,  during  the  twenty  years  he 
survived  his  Queen,  to  maintain  a  dull  decorum  in 
his  Court. 

Of  the  sons  of  the  King  and  Queen  we  shall  have 

occasion  to  speak  presently.  Of  the  daughters,  the 
eldest  sacrificed  herself  to  the  Prince  of  Orange — a 
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marriage  which  her  frieiids  regarded  with  surprise^  his 
dear  esta;te  not  being  more  than  12^000^  a-year.  In 
person  he  is  described  ''as  ahnosta  dwar(  and  as  miM^ 

defoniiL'd  as  it  was  possible  for  a  human  creature  to 
he."*  Though  marked  with  the  small-pox,  the  PrincettB 
Boyal  bad  a  fine  complexion  anda  dear  skin ;  shewas 
ill-made,  and  ber  figure  was  too  pordy  to  be  graodFuL 
She  was  more  proud  than  dignified,  but  was  cheerful 
and  good  tempered.  As  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  marry  the  Prince,  as  she  said,  "tf  it  was  a 
monkey,**  she  had  the  good  taste  not  to  seem  at  all 
surjuised  at  the  similarity  which  really  did  exist' 
between  her  husband  and  the  creature  she  spoke  of. 
When  all  were  pitying  ber  for  bmng  destined  to  so 
dit'iidful  a  fate,  she  was  amusing  herself  at  her  harp- 
sichord, with  a  select  circle  of  professional  singers, 
probably  too  glad  of  being  allowed  to  indulge  that 
mudical  taste  which  bad  been  cultirated  under  ^ 
direction  of  the  immortal  Handel.  Her  Iji  idegroom 
was  taken  ill  the  day  before  that  on  which  the  cere- 
mony was  take  place ;  be  removed  to  Kensingtoa, 
thence  to  Bath  ;  he  was  considered  in  danger ;  in 
due  time  he  was  pronounced  convalescent,  yet  the 
countenance  of  the  Princess  Boyal  wore  its  usual 
serenity ;  she  was  stall  at  the  baipndiord,  still  sur- 
rounded by  opera  singers. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  1734,  the  Prince 
returned  to  London;  on  the  14th  he  was  mained. 
The  hour  appointed  for  the  procesraon  to  assemble 
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was  seven  at  nighty  and  at  this  voluntarf  sacrifice  of 
the  King's  daughter,  there  was  as  grand  a  display  as 

befitted  so  illustrious  a  victim.  Tlic  Prince  could  not 
be  gracel^,  but  he  could  be  magniticent,  and  gold  and 
sibrer  brocade  were  lavished  upon  his  person  with  an 
unsparing  hand.  He  could  also  be  generous,  and  was 
profuse  in  his  gifts  of  jewels  ;  presenting  the  Princess, 
among  otlier  treasures^  with  a  necklace  of  twenty  laige 
diamonds.  The  ceremony  was  yeiy  ccmipletely  got 
up  ;  there  was  but  one  deficiency — ^that  of  happiness. 
The  bride's  father  looked  on  well  satisfied  with  the 
imposing  spectacle ;  while  her  mother  and  sisters  could 
scarcely  conceal  their  melancholy  forebodings.  The 
bride  wa.s  tlie  only  one  of  the  company  who  regarded 
her  fate  with  indifference.  Her  new  duties  were, 
however,  at  first  scrupulously  folfiUed,  and  liiough 
the  Prince  seemed  careless  and  inaitentiTe  in  his  con- 
duct towards  her,  her  devotion  to  him  was  observed 
by  all  the  Court. 

Numerous  addresses  of  congratulation  followed 
these  unpropitious  nuptials.  The  city  of  London  sent 
<me  to  the  King;  which  has  been  thus  travestied — 

Moat  gracioius  sire,  behold  before  you. 
Tour  ptoetrate  mljects  that  adore  you,— 
The  mi^or  and  dtxseai  of  London, 
By  losB  of  trade  and  taxes  undone ; 
Who  come  wilh  gratnlatiTe  hearts. 
Although  they're  of  the  County  Parts,— 
To  wish  y<uir  Majesty  much  cheer. 
On  Anna's  marriage  with  Mynheer. 
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Our  hearts  presage,  from  this  alliauce, 

The  fairest  liopo!<i,  the  brightest  trttunplis. 

For  if  one  revoiution  glorious 

lias  made  us  wealthy  and  yivtorioas, 

Another,  by  just  consequence, 

Must  double  both  our  power  and  pence ; 

We  therefore  hope  that  young  Nassau, 

Whom  yon  hare  chose  your  son-in-law, 

WiU  show  himself  of  William  s  stock. 

And  prove  a  chip  of  the  same  block/'* 

Notwitstandiiig  his  unpicfpossesi^g  appeaianoe^ 

the  Prince  of  Oraiio'e  was  very  popuLir  in  England — - 
indeed  so  much  so  as  to  excite  the  King'rf  jealousy  ; 
and  in  his  own  ooimtry  he  was  so  much  the  i&yoiiriie 
of  ihe  people,  that  on  his  return  the  then  existiug 
Govcrnniont  was  alraid  of  a  general  rising  on  liis 
making  liis  a[)})oarance.  Despite  their  precaution*, 
the  Prince  had  no  sooner  landed  than  his  car- 
riage was  surrounded  by  a  mob  of  enthusiastic 
admirers,  wlio,  amid  deafening  liuzzas,  demanded  his 
permission  to  fire  and  destroy  the  houses  of  hia 
enemies  ;  which  his  Highness^  rather  from  a  conviction 
of  his  zealous  friends  not  being  very  formidable  in  point 
of  numbers  than  from  any  conservative  feeling  in  behalf 
of  the  said  houses,  excused  himself  from  giving.  The 
Princess  did  not  find  herself  so  comfortable  in  HoUand 
as  perhaps  she  tliought  she  hail  a  right  to  expect, 
when  she  accepted  such  a  husband.  Music  and 
books  filled  up  her  time,  with  ceremonies,  visiting, 
and  sight  seeing,  till  she  had  exhausted  the  interest 
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of  this  land  of  canals.  She  then  nuuie  the  best  of 
her  way  to  England,  dedanng  herself  enceinie,  appar 
rently  intending  to  remain  away  till  she  had  given 
birth  to  her  offsprinof,  and  as  much  longer  as  she  could 
manage  it.  AVlien  the  elder  Horace  Walpole,  then 
English  Ambassador  at  the  Hague,  wrote  a  judicious 
remonstrance,  recommending  her  return  to  her  hus- 
band, she  went  crying  lustily  to  the  Queen,  who 
xeoeived  the  advice  quite  as  un&vourably  as  her- 
self ;  and  the  King,  being  consulted,  joined  in  the 
iudiGj'natioii  a\  Inch  the  mother  and  daughter  lavished 
upon  his  othcious  zeal. 

Nevertheless  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  reluctant 
wife  must  return  to  Holland  ^r  the  birth  of  her 
child  ;  and  loudly  bewaihng  herself,  she  proceedo^l  to 
Colchester  on  her  way  to  embark  firom  Harwich  ; 
finding  her  only  consolation  in  the  interest  she  took 
in  a  new  opera  of  Handel's,  which  distracted  her 
attention  from  the  dreaded  meeting  with  her  despised 
husband.  At  Ck>lchester  she  found  a  letter  icom  his 
Highness,  informing  her  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
join  her  at  the  Hague  so  soon  as  he  had  hoped.  The 
news  came  like  a  reprieve,  and  away  went  the  Princess 
back  to  L(mdon,  detennined  to  enjoy  the  few  days  of 
liberty  thus  opened  to  her.  These  few  days  too  soon 
came  to  an  end,  and  she  again  proceeded  to  Harwich, 
whence  she  embarked  for  Holland  :  but  a  few  hoiurs 
at  sea  satisfied  her  Royal  Highness  that  she  could  not, 
and  ouglit  not  to  make  such  a  voyage  in  her  present 
state,    bhe  returned  to  land,  induced  the  personages 
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of  her  suite  to  represent  the  tairible  state  to  wliich 
she  had  been  zediioed  by  her  snffenngs  at  tsea,  and 
^vrote  to  her  hufiband  and  to  her  family  to  say  that  it 

was  quite  impossible  she  could  lie-in  anj'^vhere  but  iu 
England. 

The  Prince,  howwer,  wus  of  a  difierent  c^nnioii ; 

and  the  King,  moved  by  his  representations,  and  enter- 
taiuiug  but  little  respect  for  his  daughter's  womanly 
manoeuviefi^  insisted  that  she  should  go  to  Holland 
by  the  ^vray  of  Calais.  E[is  Majesty  was  so  detmnined 
on  her  obedience,  that  the  I'rincess,  though  obliged 
to  return  to  Xiondon,  was  not  allowed  to  visit  her 
family :  she  was  only  permitted  to  pass  through  the 
metropolis  on  her  way  to  Dover.  The  Prince  met 
her  at  Calais,  and  they  proceeded  together  through 
Flanders  to  Holland:  the  cost  of  the  Princess's 
various  journeys  having  reached  the  sum  of  20,00021, 
the  King  was  amongst  the  loudest  in  condemning 
her  conduct. 

Her  Boyal  Highness  remained  quietly  in-HoUand, 
growing  veiy  fat,  and  very  dissatisfied.  The  influ- 
ence of  her  husband  there  began  to  wane,  and, 
instead  of  seeking  to  strengtheai  it,  he  employed 
himself  in  making  love  to  his  wife's  fiLvourite  maid 
of  honour.  The  hope  of  the  Princess  having  children 
had  proved  fallacious,  and  although  her  father  once 
paid  her  a  short  visit  on  his  return  from  Hanover,  he 
left  her  without  trying  to  effect  the  slightest  improve- 
ment in  her  position,  or  to  hold  out  any  hopes  of  her 
visiting  England.    She  became  weary  of  Holland, 
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and  of  eveiything  it  oontainad,  and  took  advantage 
of  her  motiber^  &tal  illnees  to  oome  to  England,  on 

pretence  of  being  obliged  to  drink  the  Bath  waters. 
The  King  liad  ibrbidden  her  coming,  and  her  dis- 
obedmoe  so  enraged  him,  that  he  merelj  allowed 
her  to  go  direct  to  Bath,  and  back  to  the  porfc  at 
which  she  had  disembarked,  thence  to  return  to 
Holland — without  visiting  any  other  part  of  England. 

Of  the  Princeas  Gazoluiey  the  Queen's  fibvourite 
daughter,  there  is  a  more  favourable  portrait  in  Lord 
Hervey 's  royal  gallery.  He  claims  for  her  "  aflGabihty 
without  meanness,  dignity  without  piide,  cheerful- 
ness without  levity,  and  prudence  without  frlsehood.** 
She  had  suffered  considerably  from  illness  before  the 
death  of  her  mother,  and  afler  this  event  became  so 
much  worse  that  she  took  little  interest  in  anything 
that  occurred  at  Court.  She  seemed  to  abandon  herself 
to  a  settled  melanclioly,  wliicli  was  reheved  only  by 
her  intimacy  with  Lord  Hervey,  who  was  quite  as 
great  a  &vourite  with  her  as  he  had  been  with  her 
mother.  An  authority  of  some  eminence  states  that 
he  "had  made  a  deep  impression  on  her  heart."* 
The  same  was  believed  of  her  moUier,  but  it  is  the 
more  general  opinion  that  the  Yice>Chamber]a]n,  at 
the  later  peri»)d  of  his  life,  was  a  person  not  at  all 
calculated  to  make  such  impressions.  He  recom- 
mended himself  to  the  Queen  and  the  Princesses  by 
bemg  an  amusing  gossip,  and  by  his  lively  and 
animated  conversation.  The  Princess  Caroline  sur- 
*  **  Hcvaee  Walpofe't  Reminiioeiiees.'' 
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vived  Lord  Hervey  fourteen  years,  and  the  Queen 
twenfy. 

The  character  of  the  Frincees  Emily  is  chnawn  hy 

Lord  IIei'\'cy  in  very  uii])luasant  colours  :  She  had 
the  least  sense  of  any  member  of  the  family,  and  the 
prettiest  penK>n;  she  was  lively,  fisdae,  and  a  great 
liar  ;  did  many  ill  offices  to  people,  and  no  good  ones; 
and  for  want  of  prudence  said  as  many  shocking 
things  to  their  £sic6S  as  for  want  of  good  nature  or 
truth  she  said  disagreeable  <»I6S  behind  their  backB: 
she  had  as  many  enemies  as  acquaintances,  for  no- 
body knew  without  flialiking  her.  He  has  recorded 
an  anecdote  which  is  in  itself  alone  a  character: 
During  her  mother's  &tal  illness  she  was  sitting  up 
with  the  King  and  Lord  lTei'\'ey  :  his  Majesty 
had  exhausted  the  patience  of  ]>oth  by  his  intermi- 
nable narratiyes  respecting  his  heroic  conduct  during 
the  storm  whidi  he  encountered  on  his  way  from 
llanovur,  and  she  appeared  to  fall  asleep.  The  King, 
seeing  her  eyes  shut,  cried,  Poor,  good  child  1  her 
duty,  affection,  and  attendance  on  her  mother,  have 
quite  exhausted  her  spirits.*'  When  he  left  the  room, 
as  lie  did  scjon  afterwards,  she  started  up,  exclaiming. 
Is  he  gone  ?  How  tiresome  he  is/^  And  after  some 
other  equally  filial  reflections,  added:  "  Who  cares  for 
his  old  storm?  I  believe,  too,  it  is  a  groat  lie,  and 
that  lie  was  as  much  a&aid  as  I  should  have  been,  fur 
all  what  he  says  now;  and  as  to  his  not  being  afraid 
when  he  was  01, 1  know  tliat  it  is  a  lie,  for  I  saw  him, 
and  I  hoard  ail  hia  sighs  and  his  groans,  when  he  w  as 
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in  no  more  danger  than  I  am  at  this  moment.''  On 
the  King's  return  she  rubbed  her  eyes  and  pretended 
tiiat  the  had  just  awoke  from  a  sound  sleep. hc 

After  the  death  of  her  mother  the  Princess  Emily 
ajipearB  to  have  entertained  some  hopes  of  suooeeding 
io  her  post  as  adviser  of  her  &thery  and  an  intrigue 
commenced  between  the  Dukes  of  Graftun  and  Xcw- 
castiey  to  raise  her  to  that  position ;  an  attempt  was 
then  made  to  draw  Sir  Bobert  Walpole  into  this  ar- 
rai^fement>  but  he  knew  too  well  the  characters  of  the 
King  and  of  his  daiiglitere,  to  expect  that  either  of 
the  latter  could  govern  him,  or  that  he  would  submit 
to  be  governed  by  them';  he  therefore  made  up  his 
mtnd  to  a  necessary  evil — the  presence  of  Madame 
Walmoden.  Lord  Hervey  censures  Sir  Robert  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  acqnainted  the  Princesses 
with  his  intentions ;  but  surely  de^ctucy  would  have 
been  misplaced  with  women  who  had  none.  They 
had  held  familiar  intercourse  witli  their  fiither's 
mistresses^  whom  they  had  long  looked  upon  as 
ft  portion  of  the  Court;  and  the  introduction  of 
Madame  Walmoden  could  not  have  been  more  offen- 
sive than  the  residence  amongst  them  of  the 
Oountees  of  Suffolk  and  Lady  Deloraine.  If  from 
diis  time  the  King's  daughters  entertained  an  aver- 
sion to  tlie  Minister,  it  must  have  been  occasioned  by 
his  declining  to  assist  in  placing  them  at  the  head  of 
the  Court 

Princess  Emily  died  unmarried,  October  31,  1786. 
«  "  Lord  Herrey  t  Memoirs. '   Vol.  2,  p.  637. 
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Princess  Mary  did  not  come  very  prominently 
before  the  public^  till  after  her  marriage  widi  Priuoe 
William,  nephew  to  the  LandgraTe  of  Hease  Caasel, 
had  been  discussed  in  the  Pri\y  Council,  in  the  year 
1 740.  The  King  had  reeolYed  that  the  Prince  ahould 
not  come  to  England  to  many  his  daughter,  because 

lie  did  not  choose  to  be  at  the  expense  of  entei'tiiining 
hiin,  and  was  equally  averse  to  liis  daughter's  being 
sent  to  the  Prince,  as  he  mighty  when  she  airived, 
decline  making  her  his  wife.  In  diort^  he  desired  the 
marriage  might  be  celebrated  by  proxy,  and  when  the 
churchmen  opposed  it^  and  the  lawyers  declared  that 
if  his  daughter  were  mamed  bj  pros^it  would  call  in 
question  the  right  of  her  descendants  to  the  crown  of 
England,  the  King  exclaimed  impatiently  to  Sir 
Biobert^  I  will  hear  no  more  of  your  churdi  non- 
sense, nor  of  your  law  nonsense.  I  will  "have  my 
dauofhter  mariiud  here,  and  will  have  the  marhai^o 
complete."  His  obstinacy  a  httle  abated  at  last,  and 
he  agreed  that  the  Princess  Maiy  should,  like  her 
namesake,  the  daughter  of  Henry  YIII,  who  was 
fii*st  married  here,  and  subsequently  in  France,  have 
the  nuptial  ceremony  performed  both  in  England  and 
in  Gemumy.  She  was  married  in  England  on  the  6th 
of  May  of  the  same  year. 

The  Princess  Louisa  was  nian-ied  October  30, 1 743, 
to  Frederick  V,  King  of  Denmark,  which  union  she 
surviyed  only  a  few  years,  d^ing  in  1751. 
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CHAPTER  V, 

HORACE  WAJ<FOL£  A.T  CAM£BIDO£.    1735  TO  1738. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole,  when  a  youth,  possessing 
but  the  moderate  expectations  of  the  younger  son  of  a 
'Noifelk  squiie,  was  fiun  to  be  satisfied  ffiik  being 

placed  on  the  foundation  at  Eton,  "\Wth  which  King's 
College^  Cambridge,  is  in  connection ;  but  Horace, 
though  also  a  younger  son,  enjoyed  prospects  much 
too  &vourable  to  render  the  same  assistance  neoessar}-, 
and  therefore  his  College  might  be  left  to  his  own  or 
his  friends'  selection.  J udging  of  the  means  and  dig- 
nity of  the  Walpole  &mily  at  this  period,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  the  choice  would  have  fallen  upon  Tri- 
nity. This  noble  establishment  was  then  under  the 
masterBhip  of  that  incomparable  critic.  Dr.  Bentley. 
Sdence  had  placed  here  one  of  her  very  ablest  repre- 
sentatives, in  the  immortal  Newton — and  poetr>-  hud 
found  delegates  scarcely  less  worthy  of  honour,  in  the 
persons  of  Cowley  and  Dryden.*   But  all  the  im« 

•  Among  the  poets  who  studied  at  this  college,  was  old 
Tusser,  and  he  thus  quaintly  and  gxatefullj  reoorda  bis  rewdence 
hcjre:-- 
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posing  recommendations  of  Trinitj  were  overlooked 
in  finrour  of  King's  College. 

llurace  Walpole  therefore  went  to  tlic  same  College 
in  which  his  father  had  preceded  liim.  This  had 
been  a  nursing  mother  of  Bishops  and  Statesmen, 
Judges,  and  Ambassadors.  The  list  is  too  numerous 
to  transcribe,  l)ut  among  them  we  find  Sir  Francis 
Wakingham,  Sir  William  Temple,  Sir  Kobeit  Mor- 
ton, and  Judge  HalL  To  the  heart  of  Horace  it  was 
still  more  endeared,  as  the  College  of  his  &youritc, 
Waller. 

We  haye  reiy  UtUe  information  respecting  young 
Walpole's  course  of  study  at  the  University.   He  did 

btudy,  undoubtedly ;  for  as  he  was  not  to  be  made  a  mere 

"  To  London  bMiee,  to  GunVriclgo  thence. 
With  thankg  to  thee,  O  Trinity, 
That  to  thy  hall,  so  pauing  all, 

I  got  at  last 
There  joy  I  felt,  there  trim  I  dwelt. 
There,  heaven  from  hell,  I  shifted  well. 
With  leamed  men,  a  numher  then. 

The  time  I  post.** 

And  again,  when  he  fled  from  the  plague  of  1574-5,  he  states 
that  he  found  refuge  and  solace  in  the  same  noble  institution 

"When  giiitis  were  gone,  and  years  grew  on, 
And  Death  did  cry  '  From  London  fly ! ' 
In  Cambridge  then  I  found  again 

A  rcsting-plot. 
In  college  best,  of  all  the  rest ; 
With  thanks  to  thee,  O  Trinity. 
Through  thee  and  thine,  for  me  and  mine, 

Some  stay  I  got." 
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school-boj  at  £ton»  it  "was  not  likely  that  he  should 
become  more  eager  for  the  boisterous  sports  then  pre- 
vailing at  Cambridge.  The  routiuo  of  daily  life  at 
College  had  altered  considerably  since  the  days  of 
£dward  VI.,  at  which  time  it  is  thus  described : — 

***Ihiae  be  d&vm  there,  which  riao  daily  betwixt  tcm  and  five 
of  the  dock  in  the  momiDg,  and  from  five  until  six  of  the  clock 
nee  common  prayer,  with  en  exhortation  of  God's  Word,  in  a 
common  chapel,  and  from  six  unto  ten  of  the  clock  use  ever  either 
private  study  or  c(nninou  lectures.  At  ten  of  the  clock  thoy  go  to 
dinner,  where  as  they  be  content  with  a  penuij  piece  of  heefe  amongst 
four,  having  a  few  (little)  porridge  made  of  the  broth  of  the  same 
beef  with  salt  and  oatmeal,  and  nothing  else.  After  this  ."«lendor 
dinner,  they  go  either  teaching  or  Icarniii:!;  untill  five  of  the  clock  in 
the  evening  ;  when,  as  they  have  a  sui)i)cr  not  much  better  than  their 
dinner,  immediately  after  the  which  thoy  go  either  to  reasoning  in 
problems,  or  into  some  other  study,  imtill  it  be  nine  or  ten  of  the 
dock,  and  there  being  without  fire,  arc  fain  to  walk,  or  run  up  and 
down  half  an  hoar  to  get  aheot  on  their  feet,  when  they  go  to  bed.*'* 

This  sort  of  diet  and  discipline  may  have  been 

endured  by  the  rising  generation  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  the  youth  of  the  eighteenth  would  not 
easily  have  submitted  to  it.  For  them  the  "  penny 
piece  of  beefe  amongst  four  "  would  have  been  quite 
a»  little  to  their  taste,  as  the  nuining  to  and  fro  in 
fireless  rooms  to  circidate  the  blood  in  tlieir  feet,  pre- 
viously to  going  to  bed.  The  scholar  of  £dward  YI.'s 
day,  could  he  return  to  this  lower  world,  would  marvel 
greatly  at  the  luxurious  indulgences  allowed  to  his 
flucoesfior  of  the  present ;  and,  although  a  hundred 
years  ago,  the  march  of  collegiate  dvilizfition  had  not 

*  Boker. 
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made  such  rapid  .strides  a«  it  has  in  this  period  of 
ultra  reiiuement,  the  mode  of  life  allowed  to  a  student 
of  Horace  Walpole's  poation^  pooBOMod  few  £»atiireB 
in  common  wiiJi  that  of  his  predecesBor. 

There  were  amusements  of  various  kinds  <icces.sible 
to  the  collegians  which  were  eagerly  embraced  by 
the  majority,  fiveiy  apecieB  of  pleasore  ima  at  hand 
to  attract  the  idler ;  his  only  difficulty  was  to  make  a 
selection.  There  was  cock-fighting  and  badger-baiting, 
cricket  and  skittles — ^boating,  racing,  and  every  other 
sport  then  recognized  as  manly.  Bat  at  college  as 
at  school,  young  Walpole  found  no  gratification  in 
the  rude  pleasures  of  his  associates.  It  is  much  to 
bis  credit  that  the  attractions  of  the  finest  main  of 
cocks  ever  known  were  lost  upon  him  ;  and  his  deli' 
catu  health,  hafl  his  taste  been  even  less  rulinetl  than 
it  was^  would  have  kept  him  from  sharing  in  the 
rough  pleasures  of  his  eoQt6mpovarie&  He  pursued 
his  studies — he  attended  lectures — he  proeeeded  se- 
dately in  a  quiet  routine  of  life  ;  and  either  his  conduct 
was  so  satisfactory,  or  his  name  so  recommendatory 
of  him  to  the  authorities^  that  he  was  often  quoted  by 
them  with  unqualified  admiration. 

But  it  must  not  l>u  thought  that  he  was  always 
studious.  The  boy  who  had  strolled  through  the 
pleaasnt  places  of  Eton,  with  his  thoughts  on  Waller's 
poetry,  and  his  eyes  on  the  bright  landscape  upon 
which  that  charming  poet  had  loved  to  gaze,  was  not 
when  older  and  wiser  grown,  likely  to  shut  his  eyes 
and  his  heart  to  the  poetical  associations  which  were 
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everywhere  awakened  at  Cambridge.  There  were 
plaoeB — tliere  were  Boenea  around  and  about  him 
wherever  he  moved,  that  were  sacred  to  song,  to 

literature,  or  to  science.  Milton  had  been  a  scholar 
of  Christ's  College.  The  mulbeny  tree,  planted 
bj  bis  honoured  hand,  flourished  bravely  in  the 
college  garden — ihe  nei^bouring  walks  were  hal- 
lowed by  his  tread.  He  who  had  traced  with 
curious  interest  the  footsteps  of  the  Court  poet  of  the 
Beetoretion  in  his  school  grounds,  must  have  lingered 
with  feelings  much  more  intense,  about  the  haunts 
of  the  poet  of  the  Commonwealth. 

It  is  a  singular  ^t,  that  though  in  a&eat  years 
the  mind  of  Horace  Walpole  exhibited  a  marked 
preference  towards  courts  a  nd  court ier.s,  it  sliowed  botli 
at  this  period  and  much  later,  a  bias  equally  conspicu- 
ous towards  Bepublicanism.  There  ean  be  little  doubt 
that  these  antagonistic  impressions  were  caused  by  his 
tw^o  great  sources  of  poetic  study,  Waller  and  Milton.* 
His  sentiments  respecting  the  copy  of  Magna  Charta 
and  the  wanant  for  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  which 

*  "SValpole's  ndmiration  of  Milton  he  has  recorded  in  one  of 
his  letters,  written  us  late  as  the  year  1785,  in  whieh  he  says: 
"Milton  had  such  superior  merit,  that  I  will  only  snv,  that  if  his 
angels,  his  Satan,  and  his  Adam,  have  as  much  (li<;nity  as  the 
Apollo  Eelvidere,  his  Kvc  has  all  the  delicacy  and  <rrac'cs  of  the 
Venus  of  Medicis  ;  as  his  de^rription  of  Kden  has  the  colouriru]^  of 
Albano.  Milton's  tenderness  imprints  ideas  as  ppraceful  as  Ciuido's 
Madonnas,  and  the  'Allegro,'  '  Penseroso,*  and  '  Comus,'  might  be 
denominated  f  rom  the  three  Graces,  as  the  Italians  gave  similar 
ideas  to  two  or  three  of  Petrarch's  best  sonnets." — "AValpolc 
Letters."    Vol,  6,  p.  249. 
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he  kept  hung  up  in  his  bodroom,  are  as  readily  to  be 
recognized  as  the  result  of  the  one  influence,  as  his 
poetic  compliments  to  ladies  in  waiting  and  maids  of 
honour,  are  the  fruits  of  tlic  other.  ILj  was  all  his 
life  oscillating  between  these  difierent  iuiiueiices  ; 
often  leaving  those,  who  thought  they  knew  him  best^ 
very  much  puzzled  to  account  for  the  inconsisteuctes 
such  a  varying  state  of  mind  was  sure  to  occasion. 

We  find  Horace  pursuing  his  studies  at  Cambridge 
— having  being  entered  at  King's  College — ^towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1735.  Here  commenced  that 
delightful  coiTespondenee  which  has  rendered  hini 
the  most  entertaining  writer  of  the  last  centurj'. 
Hanbuiy  Williams  had  left  Eton  before  him,  had 
fuiished  his  education,  had  travelled  abroad,  and 
was  entering  upon  a  public  career,  which  promised 
to  be  of  unusual  brilliancy.  He  was  returned  for  Parlia- 
ment for  the  county  of  Monmouth.  Several  of  Wal- 
pole's  schoolfellows  were  then  at  Cambridge  ;  Tliomas 
Asheton,  who  had  been  elected  from  Eton  to  King*s 
College,  in  1733,  and  was  destined  for  the  Church ; 
William  Cole,  more  than  ever  a  reader  of  quaint 
black  letter  volumes,  though  also  vowed  to  the  same 
profession ;  and  Thomas  Gray,  still  a  grave  and 
earnest  student,  devoted  to  poetry  and  the  belles 
lettres,  were  among  his  more  intimate  associates. 
To  these  may  be  added  ins  cousins,  the  Conways  ;  to 
the  younger  of  whom,  Henry,  then  about  to  enter 
the  army,  he  became  by  &r  the  most  partial  in 
after  years. 
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Some  of  his  young  Mends  were  studying  at 

Oxford,  and  others  had  already  entered  upon  their 
career  in  the  great  world.  With  the  most  iatimate 
of  those  who  ivere  at  a  distance  from  him^  he  felt 
denrous  of  maintaining  as  constant  a  communication 
as  the.  resources  of  the  post  and  his  own  leisure  would 
allow.  He  had  read  of  men  of  letters  carrying  on  in 
this  manner  a  social  intercouTBe,  as  delightful  as  it 
was  instructive,  and  soon  felt  anxious  to  vary  the 
monotony  of  collegiate  instmction  by  a  similar  com- 
munion of  mind.  His  friend  West,  then  at  Oxford, 
his  senior  by  one  year, — Walpole  was  not  more  than 
eighteen, — ^had  the  honour  of  receiving  the  first  of 
these  charming  communications.  Horace  invites  him 
to  this  distinction  by  asking,  why  they  may  not 
hold  a  classical  correspondence  ?  Adding, 

Let  us  extend  the  Roman  empire,  and  cultivate  two  barbaroua 
towns*  o*ennin  with  nuticity  and  mathematiiw/'* 

These  barbarous  towns  were  of  course  the  two 
Universities — ^neither  of  which  at  this  time  seems  to 
have  excited  in  him  any  veiy  reyerential  regard. 

He  proceeds  to  state  : — 

"We  have  not  the  least  poetry  8tiiTin<^  hero;  for  I  can't  call 
Ycrscs  on  the  5th  of  November,  and  30th  of  Januiiry,  by  that  name, 
more  than  four  lines  on  a  chapter  in  the  New  Teetament  is  an 
epigiwn." 

These  references  to  the  execution  of  Chailes  I, 

and  the  treason  which  menaced  the  life  of  his 
&ther,  exhibit  Walpole*s  qrmpathy  with  Milton,— 

•  «•  Walpole  Letten.*'  VoL  1,  p.  a. 
TOU  L  P 
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les8[  perbaps  as  the  author  of  "  Paradise  Lost/'  than 
as  the  Latin  Secfetary  of  Oromwel.    In  &ol, 

Horace  Walpolo  was,  as  has  been  before  intimated, 
something  of  a  republican. 

He  then  piooeeds  to  mention  his  sdioolfdilowci^ 

**Tydea8  rose  and  tet  at  Ston ;  be  is  only  ImowB  hen  talmn 

scholar  of  King's.    Orosmades  and  Almanzor  are  just  the  same ; 

that  is,  I  am  almost  tlic  only  person  they  are  acquainted  with,  and 
consequently  the  only  person  acquainted  with  their  excellencies. 
Plato  improves  every  day  ;  so  does  my  friendship  with  him.  These 
three  divide  my  whole  time.*** 

This  was  written  in  November,  1735.   In  the 

Mlowing  year  he  rejoiced  his  correspondent  and 
amused  liiinsulf,  by  a  visit  to  Oxford.  Even  at  this 
early  age  he  showed  symptoms  of  indpient  oonnois- 
seiirship,  for  on  his  retum/calling  in  at  one  or  two  of 
the  show-places  on  lus  route,  he  very  freely  criticises 
the  finest  statues  and  pictures  at  Easton,  Neston, 
and  Althoip.  At  the  former  place  be  saw  a  portion  of 
the  &mous  collection  of  the  great  Earl  of  Anmdel, 
wlio  distinguished  himself  more  than  any  other 
English  nobleman  of  his  age  by  tlie  impoi*tation  into 
this  countiy  of  the  treasures  ci  foreign  art  At  this 
time,  when  he  beheld,  ^  he  tells  ns,  ''avast  many 
pictures— some  mighty  good,'*f  it  is  possible  he  laid 
the  germ  of  that  love  for  collecting  objects  of  vertii 
which  was  soon  to  become  »  passion  that  lasted  with 
undecajnng  strength  for  upwards  of  half-a-century. 
During  his  hist  residence  at  Cambridge,  Horace 

*  "  Walpole  Letters."  Vol.  1,  p.  2. 
t    Walpole  Letters."    Vd^  1,  p.  T. 
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vnm  remarkable  finr  ilie  serioos  character  of  his  studies : 

he  formed  tiie  accjiiaiiitance  of  Mr.  Henry  Coventry, 
a  young  clergyman  of  superior  attainments^  who  dis- 
tinguished  himself  while  afc  GoUege  by  the  poblioar 
'tioB  of  sevml  dialogues  upon  reBgion.  Aooompaiiied 
by  Asheton,  who  soon  afterwards  entered  into  holy 
oiders,  they  are  said  to  have  carried  their  pious  seal 
so  fiur  as  to  seek  admissioiL  to  the  castle  for  the  pur- 
pose of  praying  with  the  prisoners.  Our  authority 
also  states  that  subsequently,  both  Mr.  Walpole  and 
Mr.  Coventry  '^  took  to  the  infidel  side  of  the 
question."* 

Although  this  statement  pi'occeds  from  a  clergy- 
man long  on  the  most  confidential  terms  with  Mr, 
Walpole,  it  ought  to  be  received  with  caution. 
Toong  Walpole,  dmring  his  first  sojourn  at  college, 
must  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  solemn 
and  thoughtful  character  of  the  place,  though  he 
may  have  affected  indifference.  Its  venerable  build- 
ings, and  the  innumerable  classic  and  historical 
associations  connected  with  them,  must  have  ex- 
cited serious  and  reverential  feelings  in  an  imagi- 
native youth  of  eighteen,  suddenly  removed  firom  the 
stir  and  tumult  of  an  Eton  life  :  but  as  is  too  frequently 
the  case,  this  subjection  to  the  genius  loci  may  have 
been  soon  shaken  off,  and  in  avivacily  bordering  upon 
levity  an  opposite  spirit  may  have  been  detected :  yet 
why  mibelief  should  so  readily  find  a  place  in  a  mind 
that  had  for  some  seven  or  eight  years  been  so  ortho- 

•  MSS.  of  the  Bev.  W.  Cole. 
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doxically  iDstracted,  has  not  been  acoounted  for,  nor  is 
there  any  evidence  that  such  unbelief  existed.  Further 

than  a  certaiu  f  reedom  and  indifftTenco  with  respect 
to  religion,  which,  unfortunately,  were  prominent 
among  the  &shionable  follies  of  the  time,  nothing 
objectionable  in  Walpole's  conduct  during  the  years  he 
passed  at  college  %can  be  proved.  On  the  contrary, 
he  is  generally  to  be  found  regular  in  his  attendance 
at  the  Qsoal  lecturefl^  orderly  in  his  habits,  constant  in 
his  affectionate  attentions  to  one  parent,  and  sera* 
pulously  regardful  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
other. 

Of  himself  and  his  studies  we  find  him  speaking 

thus  playfully  to  his  Mend  West,  in  August  of  the 

same  year : —  ,  • 

**  Gray  is  at  Burnbam,*  and  what  ia  surpriamg,  haa  not  been  at 
Eton.  Could  you  Hve  ao  near  it,  without  aeeiag  it?  thaX  dear 
moBDA  of  onr  qoadniple  aUiaaee,  would  fiunish  me  with  the  moot 
^gnaaUa  leooUeeCioBa.  'Tia  the  head  of  our  geneakgioal  tahla, 
that  la  ainee  aprouted  out  into  the  two  hranehea  of  QsUDcd  and 
<Sanibridge.  You  seem  to  he  the  ddeat  son,  hy  having  got  a  whole 
ioheritanoe  to  yourself « whfle  the  manor  of  Granta  ia  to  he  divided 
between  your  Ihiee  younger  hrotheta*— Thomaa  of  Tanoaahira»t 
Thomaa  of  London,}  and  Horace.  We  don*t  wish  you  dead  to 
eujoy  your  seat,  but  your  seat  dead,  to  enjoy  you.  I  hope  you  are 
a  mere  elder  brother,  and  live  upon  what  your  father  left  you,  and 
in  the  way  you  were  brouc^ht  up  iu,  poetry ;  but  we  are  supposed 
to  betake  ourselves  to  some  trade, — as  logic,  philosophy,  or  mathe- 
matics." 

He  then  refers  to  his  own  predilections,  asks 

for  his  Mend's  poetical  assistance,  and  adds : — 
*  Ihe  poet's  conneetion  with  this  plaee  iaweU  known, 
t  AahetoiL  %  Qiay. 
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"  I  have  been  so  used  to  the  delicate  food  of  Parnassus,  that  I 
never  condescend  to  apply  to  the  grosser  studies  of  Alma  Mater. 
Sober  cloth,  of  syllogism  colour,  suits  me  ill;  or  what's  worse,  I 
bate  clothes  that  one  must  prove  to  be  of  no  colour  at  alL  If  the 
Muses  ecdtqtte  vxas  ei  aidera  momtrmt^  and  quA  rt  marta  etlta 
tumescant;  why  aecgMcnt;  bat 'tis  thrashing  to  study  philosophy 
in  the  abstruse  authors.  I  am  not  against  cultivating  these  studies, 
as  they  are  certainly  useful ;  but  then  they  ouite  negleet  all  polite 
Vtemture,  all  knowledge  of  this  world.  Incteed,  such  peogile  hare 
not  mueh  oecasion  ibr  this  latter,  Ibr  they  shut  tbemselTes  up  from 
it,  and  study  till  they  know  less  than  any  one.  Great  matbcana- 
tietaus  have  been  of  great  use,  but  the  generality  of  them  are  quite 
unoonveraible;  they  frequent  the  stars,  tub  pedibusque  videni  mtfts^ 
but  they  ean*t  see  through  them."* 

It  may  be  gathered  from  this  extract  that  Walpole. 
vruB  no  mathematician.  He  had  no  taate  for  the 
abstruse  sciences,  either  when  he  was  at  college  or  at 
any  subsequent  period  ;  and  almost  as  little  capacity. 
His  deticiency  he  good  humouredly  acknowledges  in 
a  letter  written  many  jeais  later  (Deoember  Idth, 
1759),  when  he  was  indiffisrent  about  making  sndli 
limniliating  confessions.  He  declares  that  when  he 
£rst  went  to  Cambridge,  it  was  designed  that  he 
lakoold  learn  mathematics  of  the  &mou8  blind 
fessor  Sanderson.  Horace  had  not  frequented  the 
Professor  a  fortnight,  when  the  latter  said  Young 
man,  it  is  dieating  you  to  take  your  money ;  beUeve 
me  you  never  can  learn  these  things :  you  have  no 
capacity  for  tliem."  Walpole  acknowledges  that  he 
cried  with  mortitication  at  this  unflattering  address, 
but  determined  not  to  believe  in  his  own  dd&deney, 

♦  "AVali)olc  Letters."    Vol.  1,  p.  10. 
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lie  engaged  a  private  tutor  (Dr.  Trevigar),  who  oalue 
to  faim  onoe  a-daj  for  a  year.  He  took  infinite  pama^ 
but  they  were  all  in  vain.  After  apparently  mastering 
any  proposit  ion,  when  his  tutor  came  the  next  day  and 
put  it  b^ore  hiui,  it  waa  as  new  to  him  as  if  he  had 
never  heard  of  it  before.  **  In  shorty"  he  adds,  ''even 
to  common  figures,  I  am  the  dullest  dunce  alire.*** 
His  knowledge  of  the  dead  langua<^es  was  not  more, 
extensiye  than  Shakspeace's  Small  Latin  and  less 
Greek,"  aoooiding  to  Ben  Jonson ;  &r  we  find  lum 
confessing  to  his  friend  Cole  f  his  inability  to  assist 
him  in  composing  a  Latin  epitaph,  and  in  a 
subsequent  letter  to  Pinkerton,  he  says  ''I  never 
was  a  good  Oreek  scholar,  "j;  The  only  example 
of  Walpole's  poetic  takut  at  this  period  which 
has  been  preserved,  exists  in  his  verses  to  the 
memory  of  the  Founder  of  his  College,  which  in  the 
collected  edition  of  his  works,  bears  the  date,  February 
2,  1738.  It  is  a  poem  of  between  seventy  and  eighty 
lines,  in  heroic  measure,  which  without  excelling  the 
average  of  scholastic  versification,  posseeses  a  wdl' 
expressed  eulogium  on  the  character  of  Henry  VI. 
The  writer  never  attained  to  wery  marked  success 
in  his  poetical  efforts.  He  was  deficient  in  energy ; 
he  was  also  deficient  in  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  uiochiUiiLcil  rules  of  the  art  ,  wliicli  t  hough  generally 
considered  of  secondary  importance,  is  essential  to 
the  attainment  of  poetical  eminenca    Though  these 

♦  "Walpolc  Letters."    Vol.  4,  p.  5. 
t  Ibid.  Vol  6,  p.  168.  %  il>i^-  ^  ol-  6.  P-  253. 
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deficiencies  are  apparent  in  the  following  lines,  tliey 
give  indioaiiotts  of  a  con&ideiable  degree  of  t&Ieat. 

Ascend  the  temple,  join  the  vocal  choir. 

Let  harmony  your  raptured  soulft  i]i8|Mre. 

Hark,  how  Ihm  tuneful,  solemn  ogrgapu  bittir, 

AwMtf  atoOBg,  ekbonte^  dow; 

Now  lo  jva  emgjream  eeate  above^ 

Raifle  meditition  on  the  wings  of  lom 

Now  ihUing,  linkiiig,  dying  to  the  moan 

Oiue  warbled  aad  by  Jeaee^s  contrite  aon, 

Biaathe  in  each  note  a  cenaeieaee  thvoog^  the  8eDia» 

.Aad  jaU  iartii  teuB  firan  agft-«^  Panitenoe. 

Along  (he  Tavlted  roof  aweet  ^itiaina  decay, 

And  fiqnid  HalleliQahB  melt  away ; 

The  floating  aecenta  Ieia*ntng  aa  they  iow, 

Like  diataat  arbhea,  gradually  low. 

Taste  has  not  vitiated  our  parer  ear,— 

Perverting  sounds  of  merriment  to  prayer. 

Here  mild  Devotion  bends  her  pious  knec, 

Cahn  and  nnniftled  as  u  sunnner  s^ea  ; 

Avoids  each  wild  euthuiiastic  tone, 

Hot  borrows  uUevaopc  firom  a  toa^  unkjxowu/'* 

Hichard  West  was  a  lavourite  with  Gray  and 
Walpole,  and  corresponded  frequently  with  both. 
Hid  letters  efvinoe  talent  by  no  means  unworthy  of 
the  intimate  intercourse  he  enjoyed  with  his  remark- 
able friends :  like  them  too  he  was  at  tlio  same 
period  a  c]?editable  poet.  His  &ther.  Lord  Chancellor 
West,  published  legal  dissertations,  and  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  respectable  essayist,  as  well  as  a 

•    Works  of  Hoiatio  Walpole,  Earl  of  OHbnU'*  Quarto, 
Vol.  1,  p.  3. 
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successful  lawyer,  for  he  had  written  with  credit  for 
**Th&  Freethinker/'  a  periodioal  of  ''The  Tatler" 
flpedesy  of  some  note  at  this  time.  A  tragedy  oaiied 
"  Hecuba,"  represented  at  Drury  Lane  in  the  Year 
1 726,  was  attributed  to  the  same  pen.  Thus  Walpole's 
early  Mead  may  be  said  to  have  poooMood  an  henedi* 
taxy  daim  to  literary  talent,  and  there  can  be  no 
question  that  even  in  this  collegiate  period  he  was 
prepared  to  support  such  a  claim  with  ample  creden- 
tials. But  he  "was  one  of  those  &ir  plants  that 
expend  all  their  energies  in  blosaamsy  and  before 
these  can  have  time  to  be  matured  into  fruit,  the 
6ap  is  exhausted,  the  bloom  fad^  and  the  plant 
perishea  The  demise  of  Mr.  West  occurred  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-six. 

Walpole  continued  to  correspond  with  his  friend 
with  remarkable  r^ularity ;  and  his  letters  are  so 
animated  and  entertaining  that  the  reader  cannot  hat 
lament  their  abiiipt  conclusion.  It  is  singular  that 
.the  unhappy  cause  of  this  is  never  alluded  to  in  any 
of  Waipole's  lettm,  written  at  the  period  of  Wesf  s 
decease.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  so  gifted 
an  associate  shoukl  so  prematurely  pass  into  the  tomb, 

without  leaving  a  sad  and  painful  impression  on  his 
mind. 

The  second  lett^  in  Walpole's  ooUected  conres- 

pondenco,  written  whilr^t  at  college,  was  addressed  to 
tlie  senior  Member  of  the  Triumvirate,  George,  the 
ddestsonof  Brigadier-General  Montagu,  and  nephew, 
of  the  Earl  of  Hali&z;  which  relationship  was  no 

doubt  suggestive  of  a  public  career  for  the  Brigadier's 
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9(m,  who  shortly  afterwards  entered  upon  it,  in  the 
poaifcioii  of  a  Member  of  Parliamenty  having  been 
Miunied  for  Nottingham.    His  uncle  holding,  at 

that  time,  tlie  post  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
bestowed  on  his  young  kinsman  the  place  of  Usher 
of  the  Black  Eod,  in  that  partion  of  the  United 
ScmgdoaL  Thus,  under  very  &vouvable  auspices,  he 
entered  on  the  road  to  fortune  and  distinction.  His 
brother,  Charles,  was  destined  for  his  father's  pro- 
ftMBOUy  in  whieh  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  rise  to  a 
fidr  share  of  profit  and  honours.  There  was  a  tbiid 
brother,  whom  Walpole,  in  his  lettere,  refers  to,  by 
the  title  of  Little  John,''  who  went  to  sea  ;  but  if 
"WO  are  to  beUevo  a  credihle  authiNcity/  John  Mon- 
tagu's friends  had  no  interest  in  that  quarter,  for,  at 
the  age  of  sixty,  when  George  had  become  private 
secsretaiy  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
Oharles  was  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  a  General 
Officer,  Jolui  was  nothing  better  than  a  midshipman. 
Walpole  corresponded  frequently  with  the  elder 
brother,  for  the  letter  written  at  the  commence* 
inedi  of  May,  1736,  was  the  first  of  a  series  that 
extended  to  July,  1770.  George  used  to  caU  his 
family  the  Cues^  and  his  ihend  often  adopts  the 
designation. 

Among  the  old  schoolfellows  at  Cambridge  with 

Walpole — the  dearest,  the  most  congenial  of  his 
poetic  friends,  Gray,  was  a  scholar  of  Pembroke 
College.  Nothing  could  bemore  atiSactionate  than  the 

*  "Quarterly  licview."   Vd.  xix.,  p.  lai. 
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intimacy  existing  bctweuu  them,  which  was  as  mudi 
owing  to  the  similarity  of  theix  indiiiatioiia,  aa  iq 
aunilAiity  of  oonstitution ; — theiuiie  atadi^ia^  ^Buae 
tastes,  and  the  sune  habite,  seemed  to  murk  than  out 
for  eompaiiious.  The  poetical  predis|)()sitiou  which 
they  had  cultivated  so  pleasajntly  together  at  Eton, 
waa  cultivated  with  incroafled  enjoyment  ai  Camr 
bridge.  Neith^  ooold  boast  of  muoh  physical  energy, 
but,  of  the  two,  Gray  was  the  most  weakly  and 
femimne — indeed,  the  nervousness  of  the  yosmg  poet 
exposed  him  to  a  good  deal  of  quiadng  fironk  Ida 
manlier  associates. 

There  was,  however,  one  difierence  between  the 
two  friends ;  Gray  sever  liked.  Cambridge^  and  has 
left  on  reooid  many  evidences  of  his  distaste  for  the 
place,  althou^4i  he  ai'tLi  wards  itjtjumt'd  his  residence 
within  its  wail.s  when  he  required  such  an  asylum^ 
and  lived  there  the  best  portion  o£  his  eaosfconca 
On  the  other  hand  Walpc^  Mt  so  a&ctionately 
towards  the  venerable  city,  that  when  an  old  man,  in 
1777,  he,  in  one  of  his  letters,  declares  "  that  he  doats 
on  Cambridge,  and  wonld  like  to  be  often  these  her 
adds  that  the  beauty  of  King's  College  Chapel  filled 
him  with  a  visionary  longing  to  be  a  monk  in  it.* 
Yet  Walpole  seldom,  in  after  years,  visited  the  eol«. 
legiate  city,  and  nev»  resided  there  for  any  length  of 
time ;  while  Gray,  who  hated  tiic  University,  was 

•  «•  Walpole  Letters.**  Vol.  5,  p.  464.  Hub  wish  he  repeate 
isaffidMiiiientlBtterlotlMBvr.lfr.CSai^ArtedA^  1777* 
Ibid,  p.  471.  , 
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tlie  reciu^  Meud  was  satij^dd  with  wisiung 
to  be. 

in  the  Bpring  of  the  year  1737,  Hoiaee  Walpole 

received  fi'oin  liis  friend,  George  Montagu,  a  pressing 
invitation  to  join  him  and  Lis  kinsmauaad  school- 
kUlow,  Loid  CodlWvj,  in  an  Italian  tour ;  but  this 
tempting  proposal  he  dedined.  He  nevertheksB  ^li 
a  gi'eat  desire  to  travel^ — his  niind,  which  wa^  deeply 
imbued  with  a  taste  for  art,  to  which  his  residence 
smcmg  ihe'raierable  stniotiires  to  be  finmd  in  the 
Umv«mfy,  had  added  a  taste  for  antiquities,  sought 
more  varied  food  for  its  gratification.  The  birth- 
place of  the  great  masters  o£  painting  was  almost  a 
Holy  Land  to  one  -who  was  an  enthusiast  for  art  in  its 
higher  forms  ;  the  most  devout  pilgrim  would  not 
have  trod,  with  more  real  devotion,  locahtios  sacred 
to  saints^  muetjtB,  and  apostks,  than  iroukL  the  yo«mg 
student  hare  sought  the  earthly  resting  places  of  the 
divine  Kaffaello,  the  tender  Correggio,  and  the  sub- 
lime Leonardo  da  Vinci.  But  Horace  wa8>  for  the 
prasent^  ohhged  to  wait  theiulfUmentof  his  wish,  and 
George  Mcmtagu  and  Lord  Ocmway  went  to  Italy 
without  him.  He  did  not,  however,  give  up  hopes 
of  being  able  to  follow  them,  and  this  was  the  sulject 
of  many  animated  conTersations  with  his  ^ead  Gray, 
whose  still  more  poeiacal  intellect  ooorse, 
deeply  imbued  with  a  love  of  art.  Both  felt  the  stime 
longing  to  ezphnre  that  portion  of  the  world  where 
iiie  sister  artey  Mnsk^  Fttbuinig,  sad  Fbeiij— the 
Three  Graces  of  the  Imagination — had  been,  if  not 
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born,  nurtured^  and  educated^  into  a  state  of  almost 
perfectibility. 

Notwithstanding  his  defictenoy  in  nuithenisAio^ 

young  Waipolo  in  his  University  studies  appears  to 
have  satisfied  his  father's  expectations,  and  fulfilled  the 
prophecies  of  his  Mends.  Possibly  he  met  'with 
assistance,  probably  with  &Tour,  and  if  it  shonM  have 
happened  that  some  of  the  learned  members  of  the 
Univers'ty  enjoyed  the  Minister's  patronage  about 
this  timety  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  had»  at  kast^ 
thrown  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Minister's  son. 
Walpole  asserts  that  Dr.  Edmund  Keene,  subsequently 
master  of  St.  Peter's  College,  and  ultimately  Bish<y 
of  Chests;  owed  extraordinary  obligations  to  his 
father  ;  but  he  avers  tliat  it  was  for  attention  to  the 
daughter  rather  than  to  tlie  son.  The  doctor,  however, 
may  not  have  been  exclusive  in  his  attentions.  "My 
fibther  gave  him  a  fiving  of  TOOf.  a-year,  to  marry  one 
of  his  natural  daughters,"  says  Horace,  and  then  de- 
clares that  the  Doctor  accepted  the  living,  but  failed  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  respecting  the  kdy.  If  Dr. 
Keene  did  render  any  service  to  him  when  at  ooUege, 
he  seems  to  have  been  far  from  grateful  for  it.  His 
friend  Gray  did  not  treat  the  doctor  with  more 
respect^  for  he  made  him  the  sabject  of  nmneroue 
impromptu  epigrams  of  a  ludicrous  <^iflraeter.  The 
following  couplet  forms  a  portion  of  one  : — 

'*  Here  lies  Edmund  Keene,  the  Bishop  of  Chester, 
Who  ate  a  fiift  gooee,  and  ooald  not  digest  her,  &e." 

It  was  whilbt  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  XJnivwnBty 
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that  Plorace  experienced  the  greatest  affliction  that 
could  be£Edl  him.  That  beloved  parent  who  had  so 
ONrafolly  'watched  oyer  his  sickly  infimcj  aad  delicate 
<^ildhood,  was  oyertaken'  by  a  &tal  illness.  Lady 
Walpole  died  in  August,  1737,  at  the  very  time  when 
the  BOB,  to  whom  she  had  been  so  admirable  a  mother, 
pnMHised,  by  his  talents  and  diq)O8iti0n,  to  prove  a 
source  of  the  deepest  gratification  to  her  maternal 
heart.  In  another  year  he  would  have  attained  his 
msjicfntj,  and  hare  been  entitled  to  blend  with  the 
tender  devotion  of  filial  loye,  the  manly  characteristics 
of  a  friendly  guardian.  In  another  year  he  would 
have  completed  the  course  of  study  which  was  to  fit 
him  for  obtaining  a  place  in  society  sach  as  should 
aaitisfy  her  hopes  and  his  ambition.  But  it  was  not 
to  be.  Tlie  fond  mother  sunk  at  the  very  threshold 
of  ber  aspirations  for  her  iavourite  child,  and  the 
sweet  qrmpathieB  of  her  nature  never  more  soothed 
and  gladd^Md  the  heart  of  her  son. 

This  was  a  hea\^'  blow  for  the  young  student, — an 
irreparable  loss.  All  his  affections  were  centred  upon 
his  motheir — Ibr  bis  attachment  to  other  members  of 
his  &mily  -was  totally  of  a  different  character.  He 
was  proud  of  his  father,  he  felt  interested  for  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  he  was  far  firom  in- 
di£Eerent  to  the  claims  of  kindred  where  the  rela- 
tionship was  more  remote ;  but  his  mother  was 
the  sun  of  his  domestic  system,  and  her  light  quenched, 
all  to  him  "was  darknesB,  His  fiiend  Gray  sympa- 
thised in  his  sufferings :  While  I  write  to  you," 
says  the  young  poet,  in  a  letter  to  West,  '  I  heai  the 
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bad  news  of  Lady  Walpole's  death,  on  Saturday  night 
last  Foigire  me,  if  the  thought  of  what  my  poor 
Horace  rnnrt  fed  on  lihat  aoeoimt  obliges  me  to  hmf^ 

done.'* 

At  a  later  period  Horace  evinced  his  £lial 
feeliiigB  in  amanner  as  oreditaUeto  himself  as  iotbeir 
olject,  by  causm^  to  be  erected  to  lua  mother'sBMnioiy 

in  Henrv^  VTT's  Chapel  in  Westminster,  a  beautiful 
monumental  figure  of  a  vestal  in  the  purest  marble, 
on  a  pedestal  of  the  same  material,  with  the  following 
inscription,  written  by  himsdf : — 

TO  THE  MEMORY 
or 

CATHERINE,  LADY  WALPOLE, 

ELDEST  DAUGHTER  OF  JOHN  SHOBTER»  ESO, 
OF'  BTBBOOX,  TX  KSMV* 
AMD  lIBSr  WHS  OF  8IK.B0BBBT  HtLKSX,  AlZBEWABDB  BABB  OF  OlVOaDt 

HORACE, 

HER   TOUXOFST  SON", 
CONS£CBjLI£8  THIS  MONUMSKT. 

SUT.  HAB  BEATTTT  ATTD  "WIT, 
■\VTTHOITT    VICE    AND  VAXTTY, 
▲  Zrj>    CULTIVATED    THE  ▲XI8, 

WITHOUT  AFFECT ATIO*. 

SHE  WAS  DEVOUT, 
TIIOCOH   -WITirOUT  IIIOOTHY   TO   ANY  SECT; 
AND    WAS    "WITHOUT    PKEJUDICE    TO    ANY  FA&IT 
XHOVOH  THE  ^FE  OP  A  MINISTER, 
WHOSE  POWER  SHE  ESTEEMED 
BUT  WHEN  SHE  COULD  EMPIOY  IT 

TO  BENEFIT  THE  MISERAHLE, 
OB  TO  REWARD  THE  MERITORIOUS. 
SHE  LOTED  A  PRIVATE  LIFE, 
THOUGH    BORN    TO    SHINE    IN  PUBLIC, 
AND  WAS  AN  ORNAMENT  TO  COURTS, 
UNTAINTED  BY  THEM. 

SHE  DIED  AUGUST  20,  1737. 
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In  the  spiing  of  1 738,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  thought 
proper  to  enter  into  a  second  marriage.    With  the 

lady,  Maria  Skerrett,  he  had  ah  e<ady  carried  on  an 
intimacy  by  no  means  creditable  to  either  party,  the 
vesolt  of  which  had  been  a  daughter  chiistened  Maiy ; 
nevertheless' the  Mhnster  chose  to  have  the  wedding 
so  publicly  celebrated  as  to  excite  the  animadversions 
of  the  j)ublic — among  others  of  one  who  gladly  availed 
hmeif  of  such  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  ill 
feeling".  Writing  to  the  Earl  of  Stair  on  the  19th 
of  March,  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  says  : — 

**  His  weddmg  "wn  celebrated  as  if  he  had  been  King  of  France, 
and  the  apartmente  fhrnished  in  the  riehest 
people  of  the  fixat  quality  being  preaented  to  the  bride,  who  is  1i» 
daughter  of  aderk  that  sang,  the  psahns  ia  a  diarch  where  Dr. 

Sachcvcrell  was.    After  the  struggle  among  the  Court  ladies  who 

should  have  the  honour  of  prcscntinf^  her,  whicli  the  Duchess  of 
Newcastle  obtained,  it  was  thought  more  proper  to  have  her 
presented  bv  one  of  her  own  family ;  otherwise  it  would  look  as  if 
she  had  no  alliances,  and  therefore  that  ceremony  ^^  as  performed 
by  Horace  Walpole's  wife,  who  was  daughter  to  my  tailor.  Lumbar." 

-  Her  Grace  goes  onto  state  that  the  Dake  of 

Dorset,  -^-ith  his  white  staff,  waited  on  the  bride  to 
pay  his  congratulations  with  as  much  state  as  if  she 
had  been  one  of  the  royal  fionilj,  and  in  her  nenal 
way,  she  makes  the  most  spiteful  alhisions  to  the 
Duke,  his  wife,  and  every  one  else  who  showed 
attention  to  Lady  Walpole. 

Towards  the  oondusion  of  the  year  1 738,  Walpole's 
studies  at  Cambridge  terminated,  and  the  result 
cannot,  as  before  remarked,  be  considered  unsatisfac- 
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tory,  though  neither  his  mathematical  nor  classical 
attainments  were  of  the  highest  order.  His  mind, 
if  not  stored  with  the  minute  details  of  erodition, 
had  obtained  a  fair  acquaintance  with  all  the 
great  claaaical  writers,  and  a  proper  appreciation 
of  their  Tslue.  But  his  bias  lay  more  in  the 
direction  of  modem  literature  and  languages,  and  he 
seems,  particularly  during  his  last  terms  at  college, 
to  have  been  desurous  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
most  popular  authors  of  France  and  Italy:  this 
department  of  learning  imparting  to  conversation  an 
air  of  elegance  and  rehnement,  which  Walpole 
regarded  as  an  important  acquisition.  He  had 
already  made  a  respectable  progress  in  Freash. 
literature  ;  having  attempted  several  translations, 
one  of  which  has  been  preserv  ed  in  his  early  corres- 
pondenoe,*  but  still,  he  could  only  apeak  the  language 
imperfectly. 

Much  to  his  credit,  Walpole  never  forgot  the 
obligations  he  lay  under  to  the  institutions  at  which 
he  received  his  education.  As  late  as  the  year  1780, 
November  30th,  we  find  him  writini^  to  his  school- 
fellow  and  collegian  the  Rev. William  Cole,  ''Though 
I  forget  Alma  Mater,  I  have  not  forgotten  ix^  Alm» 
Nutnces,  wet  or  diy ;  I  mean  Eton  and  King's.  I 
have  laid  aside  for  them,  and  left  them  in  my  will,  as 
complete  a  set  as  I  could  of  all  I  have  printed, 

*  «<  Walpde  Letten.'*  Vd  1,  p.  8. 
t  '*  Wa]^  Letten."  Vol.  6,  p.  99. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

PBIVOB  VBBDBaXCX. 

Pbincb  Frederick,  tlie  eldest  son  of  George  II.  and 
Qiie«a  Caroline,  was  bom  in  1 707,  at  Hanover,  where 
lie  xemained  till  nearly  the  dose  of  the  year  1 728  :  on 
Lis  then  coining  to  England,  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council  and  created  Prince  of  Wales. 
His  being  kept  so  long  at  a  distance  W  his  paraits, 
may  probably  have  alienated  his  affections  ;  and  on 
his  arrival  in  England  hu  does  not  appear  to  have  met 
with  a  very  affectionate  reception.  In  a  sliort  time  it 
was  bat  too  apparent  that  Mher,  mother,  brother, 
and  sisters  felt  a  dislike  towards  hhn,  which  was  only 
exceeded  hy  his  detestation  of  them.  The  Kinor  had 
been  induced  by  the  representations  of  his  ministers 
to  send  for  him  from  Hanover ;  otherwise,  they  stated, 
Parliament  would  compel  him  to  the  measure.  Having 
been  thus  forced  to  submit  to  the  presence  of  his  heir, 
George  II.  was  not  likely  on  that  account  to  be  the 
more  kindly  disposed  towards  him,  and  the  Prince 
daily  increased  this  ill-feeling  by  making  flippant 
remarks  on.  the  measures  of  the  Government,  and 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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venturing  to  express  disapproval  of  kis  Either *s  conduct. 
His  behaviour  tovards  his  mother  "was  not  more  le- 
spectftil,  and  her  repugnance  to  him  became  more  and 
more  conspicuous. 

He  took  as  his  chief  counsellor  George  Bubb  Dod- 
dingion^*  once  an  obsequiouB  creature  of  Walpole's ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  excise 
scheme,  lie  joined  with  Colonel  William  To\vTi8hend,t 
the  Prince's  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber^  Lord  Cobhaniy 
Lord  Stair,  and  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  organizing  a  sort 
of  Court  for  the  heir  apparent,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
the  sovereign.  It  was  suggested  that  the  mamage 
of  his  sister,  the  PrLnoefis  Boyal,  in  1733,  was  an 

*  '*  He  WM  eatttemdj  ud^Um  Ibr  a  peang*  to  oonMpond 
with  fhe  atate  in  which  he  lived  at  hia  magufiooit  manaioiia,  Eaat- 
berxy  and  Brandenlnirg  Honae.  At  Eastbeny,  in  the  great  bed. 
chanbert  hmg  wxlii  the  ndicat  red  yelveti  wee  pealed,  on  vnty 
pand  of  tiie  Tdvet,  hk  €ieat(a  huntiaghomeeppnted  bjanei^), 
cut  out  of  gilt  leather.  The  foot-cloth  round  the  bod  was  a  mosaic 
of  the  pocket  flaps  and  cuffs  of  all  his  embroidered  clothes.  At 
Hammoemith  (Brandenburg  House)  his  crest  in  pebblea  yrm  ataek 
into  the  centre  of  llie  torf  before  the  door.  The  chimncj  piec^  was 
hung  with  epar  repreaentiqg  iddea  round  the  fire,  and  a  bed  of 
purple  lined  with  orange,  was  crowned  by  n  dome  of  peacocks*  « 
fcathors.  Tlu*  f^ont  pallory,  to  which  was  a  beautiful  door  of  white 
mnrlile.  8np])ort<>(l  by  two  columns  of  lapis  lazuli,  was  not  only 
filled  with  busts  and  statues,  but  had,  I  think,  an  inlaid  floor  of 
marble  ;  and  all  this  weight  was  above  stairs.  One  day  showing 
it  to  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  Doddington  sjiid,  "  Sir,  some  persona 
tell  me  that  this  room  ought  to  be  on  the  ground."'  *'  Be  ca«:y, 
Mr.  Doddington,"  replied  the  Prince,  "  it  800U  will  be." — ^**Wal- 
pole's  George  II.,  vol.  i.,  p.  440." 

I  Third  son  of  Charles,  Viscount  Townshcnd.  Tic  preceded  llie 
younger  Horace  Walpolc  as  usher  of  the  Exchequer. 
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eaDoeUeat  opportunity  for  bringmg  before  Parliament 
the  ekuDS  of  liis  Eoyal  Highneas  for  a  settlement 

worthy  of  his  position  ;  but  the  more  prudent  of  his 
party  knew  that  they  were  not  yet  possessed  of  BufH- 
knl  powar  to  bxave  the  King's  anger  by  publicly 
agitalmg  sacfa  a  provision.  They,  however,  did  not 
fidl  to  excite  the  aiiimosity  of  the  l^rincc  by  repre- 
sentations of  his  dependent  state,  and  the  humiliating 
negiects  he  experienced,  and  reoommended  him  to 
publiah  this  unworthy  tireaitment  in  some  conspienous 
manner,  that  he  might  obtain  the  sympathy  of  the 
public  It  waa  therefore  arranged  that  on  New  Year's 
Day,  1734,  the  Piinoe  should  present  himself  at 
the  Kin^s  lev^e.  It  was  anticipated  that  his  Majesty 
would  take  no  notice  of  him,  which  open  afiront  would 
afford  him  the  desired  ground  of  complaint.  It  so 
happened  that  the  Fnnoe's  intention  was  known  at 
Court  the  previous  night,  and  when  his  Royal 
Highness  went  up  to  the  King,  instead  of  the  expected 
affiant^  he  was  received  with  a  courteous  civihty  that 
entirely  put  an  eind  to  the  rumours  which  had  been 
so  industriously  circulated  of  the  King's  ill-usage  of 
his  son. 

Prince  Frederick  was  at  this  time ayoung man  of 
easy  manners  and  still  easier  principlea    He  was 

already  considerably  involved  in  debt :  his  trades- 
people would  hardly  give  him  credit — he  had  borrowed 
largely  of  Bubb  Doddington,  who,  though  the  son  of 
an  Irish  afpoihecaiy,  had  inherited  a  handsome  estate 
from  his  unde — he  had  levied  similar  contributions  on 
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others  among  his  retaineiSy  who  were  known  fo 
possess  more  money  than  wit :  and  all  those  who  hAd 

claims  upon  him  felt  interested  in  supporting  hfs 
demands  on  the  public  exchequer.  The  Queen 
insisted  that  he  cost  the  King  50,000^.  aryear,  which 
s^ie  thought  an  ample  sum  for  his  support  whilst  he 
remained  unmanned  ;  but  when  his  friends  urq-ed  that 
he  ought  to  have  the  control  of  this  sum  liimseli^  she 
resolutely  opposed  it. 

This  conduct  served  only  the  more  to  irritate 
Prince,  who  now  very  busily  caballed  to  increase  his 
party  by  tlie  addition  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Opposition.  They  were  ready  to  assist  him  against 
his  father,  and  the  Court  was  daily  alarmed  by 
rumours  of  an  approaching  discussion  in  Parhament 
respecting  the  Prince's  aiSsurs :  but  whenever  this 
discussion  was  to  come  on,  he  so  firequentibf  put  it  off 
that  the  Tories  and  discontented  Whigs  who  had 
embraced  his  cause,  considered  that  no  reliance  was 
to  be  placed  upon  him^  and  suspected  him  of 
only  waiting  an  opportuni^  of  betraying  them  to  the 
King. 

His  Royal  Highness  sought  to  obtain  popularity, 
and  generally  by  means  that  would  have  been 
derogatory  to  his  character  if  he  had  possessed  any. 

His  understandinof  was  weak,  his  sense  of  honour 
weaker  stiil.^:    He  was  false,  treacherous,  and  ob- 

*  '*  lie  was,  indeed,  as  false  ns  Ms  capacity  ^vo\l^d  allow  liim  to 
1)0.  and  was  more  cn]inble  in  lliat  walk  than  in  any  other  ;  never 
ha^-ing  the  least  hesitation,  £rom  principle  or  fear  of  future  de« 
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stinate  :  yet  very  condescending  in  his  manners 
to .  those  beneath  him — especially  whenever  there 
was  anything  to  be  gained  by  this  appearance  of 
amiability.  But  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  position 
in  which  he  was  placed^  was  not  iavourable  to  the 
development  of  a  better  nature.  According  to  a 
good  authority,  ''he  had  a  &tfaer  that  abhorred  him, 
a  mother  that  despised  him,  sisters  that  betrayed 
him,  a  brother  set  up  against  him,  and  a  set  of 
servants  that  neglected  him,  and  were  neither  of  use 
nor  capable  of  being  of  use  to  himi  nor  desirous  of 
being  so.*'* 

The  "  brother  set  up  against  hiniy"  was  William, 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  whose  favour  both  parents 
would  gladly  have  disinherited  their  firstborn  :  but 
the  Prince  would  not  be  disinherited,  and  irotdd 
maintain  his  daims^  which  in  the  summer  of  1 734  he 
Imught  b^ore  the  King,  during  an  audience  he  had 
demanded  for  that  piii'])ose.  These  claims  were^l .  To 
serve  a  campaign  on  the  Eiiine.  2.  To  obtain  an  aug- 
mentation of  his  income ;  and  3.  To  enter  into  a  proper 
marriage.  The  King  excused  himself  from  speaking 
of  the  first  and  last,  but  held  out  some  hopes  of  the 
.  other,  provided  the  Prince  would  be  more  considerate 
in  his  conduct  towards  his  mother.  This  audience 
excited  a  great  deal  of  comment,  particularly  amongst 
the  foreign  ministers  in  London.    M.  de  Loi^^s,  the 

teetum,  in  telling  any  lie  that  smed  his  present  purpoAO,**<— '*  Lord 
Hervey*s  Mcmoin,"  toI.  1,  p.  298. 
•  Ibid. 
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Saxon  Minister,  and  M.  John,  the  Danish  Envoy, 
lo0t  DO  time  in  aoqaainting  their  governments  mA. 
the  ramaxkable  ooooirenoe.   The  letter,  wzitiDg  to 

M.  Von  Hagen  shortly  afterwards,  says: — 

"  The  Uueen  strives  to  prevent  the  ill  consequences  likely  to 
result  from  the  l«t0  oonversation  between  the  King  and  the  Trince 
of  Wales.  Hopes  are  entertained  of  satisfying  the  Prince  by  a  som 
of  money  for  the  payment  of  his  debts.  But  as  the  article  of  his 
marriage  is  that  which  most  interests  him,  and  as  it  is  precisely  that 
which  win  sot  be  gnoted,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  pramt 
thii  basiiwin  frnrn  bring  Imil  Imfimr  tht  irnrnirg  TVfBTr-T-t  Ifasae 
whoadnwd  the  Pnnce  to  tahe  tibia  alsp  probably  oalflolated  that  an 
ineconoileable  quaxrel  would  have  been  the  ooosequsnoe.  Bnt  Sir 
Bobert  Walpole,  whom  the  King  consulted  before  he  admitted  the 
Prince,  disposed  his  Majesty  to  modeiatioa  on  so  delicate  an 
occasion.*** 

There  is  little  doubt  tliat  the  other  ambassadors 
were  equally  alive  to  the  novel  and  important  incident, 
and  made  their  calculations  as  to  its  effects  on  ^ 
great  political  game  then  being  played  by  the  Whig 
and  Tory  parties.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  disj)layed  his 
usual  prudence,  and  the  ininiediate  advantages  which 
the  Opposition  had  calculated  upon  by  this  bold 
stroke,  did  not  result.  Of  the  three  requests  made 
by  the  Prince,  the  first,  he  was  well  aware,  was  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question.  The  Eing  had  no 
expectation  of  any  benefit  to  the  State  or  to  the 
Prince  to  be  derived  fi'oui  a  campaign  on  the  Rhine, 
or  anywhere  else; — the  additional  income  would,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  follow  the  proper  maniage;  and 
therefore  he  gave  the  latter  precedence  in  his  con8idev>- 

•  "  Orford  Papers." 
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^tion.  It  having  been  i-uiuoured  that  the  subject  of 
tikd  Pnaae'aixiaixiage  wa&  to  coiue  before  Parhaiueat^ 
the  QiMien  put  a  st(^  to  that  pnject  hj  giving  out 
that  his  Boyal  Baghnees  waa  to  he  married  forthwithi 
aud  bespoke  clothes  and  jewek  for  the  wedding, 
thou^  nothing  was  fiirther  from  her  thoughts.  She 
did  indeed  propose  Charlotte  Amelia^  Pjnncess  of 
Denmark  ;  but  as  her  RoyaJ  Highness  was  deformed 
in  addition  to  being  old  and  ugly^  the  Prince^  as  she 
hftd  anticipated,  re^Ased* 

Tha  Dadiess  of  Marlborough,  who  fimcied  that 
there  was  now  a  road  opened  to  her  to  regain  the 
position  she  had  lost  by  the  fickleness  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  the  intrigues  of  Abigail  Hill,  is  said  to  have  pro- 
posed to  the  Prince  her  grand-daughter  Lady  Diana 
Spencer,  ^vith  100,000/.  The  Prince  equally  desirous 
of  the  money  and  the  wife,  expressed  his  acquiescence 
with  the  prc^xMaL  The  Duchess  eiyoined  secresy, 
and  aj^pointed  a  meeting  at  her  Lodge,  in  Windsor 
Great  Park,  for  a  private  marriage  :  but  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  obtained  infoiination  of  what  wba  going  on, 
and  the  design  fiuled  of  execution.  The  hanghtj 
Sarah  had  stronger  cause  than  ever  for  aversion  to 
the  Minister.  Her  giandson,  tlie  second  Duke  of 
Madborooghy  son  of  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  now 
became  a  ooofipicuous  member  of  the  Prince's  council, 
and  all  the  Murlburuugh  iiitcrList  was  strenuously 
exerted  against  the  Crown  aud  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
In  1735,  there  appeared  in  print  a  small  vohmiej 
entided,  "Histoire  du  Prince  Titi,  A.— [Allc^go- 
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lie  Kojale],  of  which  two  traDslations  were  announced 
eaily  in  the  following  jwr,  bearing  the  title  of  "  Ito 
History  of  Prince  Tlti,  a  royal  allegory,  in  tlnw 

parts ;  with  an  Essay  on  Allegorical  Writing,  and  a 
Key  :  by  the  Honourable  Wm.  Stanley."    This  was 
a  Mry  tale,  wherein,  under  the  names  Prince  Titi» 
King  Ginguet,  and  Queen  Tripaase,  Prince  Freda^ 
rick,  King  George,  his  father,  and  Queen  Caroline, 
his  mother,  are  represented.    The  brothers  Walpole 
also  figure  in  it,  and  not  moro  cieditahly  than  the 
royal  group.    It  was  said  to  be  written  byThemiaeol 
de  St.  Hyaciiithe,  an  obscure  French  author,  who 
was  in  London  for  about  two  yeai>> :  but  there  is 
reason  to  beUeve  that  Prince  Frederick  was  per- 
sonally concerned  in  this  or  m  a  work  of  a  similar 
nature,  of  which  after  the  d(  ath  of  his  Boyal  High- 
ness,  the  MS.  was  given  up  to  the  Princess  Dowager, 
by  the  Prince's  secretary,  Ralph.    The  fiury  tale 
contained  rullcctions  upon  the  King  and  Queen,  of  SO 
gross  a  nature,  that  both  were  deeply  ofiended,  and 
never  forgave  the  Prince  for  his  supposed  share  in 
its  composition :  this,  there  is  eveiy  reason  to  believe, 
rendered  finally  ini[)la(val)le  that  quarrel  between  the 
father  and  mother  and  the  son,  ^sliich  caused  so 
much  scandal  in  the  Court.   The  English  translation 
disappeared  :   no  perfect  copy  of  the  French  work 
exists  in  England,  and  no  one  knows  what  has 
become  of  the  Prince's  manuscript. 

It  appears  strange  that  in  Lord  Hervey's  Memoirs 
there  should  be  no  notice  of  tlie  History  of  Prince 
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Titi ;  it  seems  impossible  ihat  it  should  not  have 
beetk  known  to  the  Vice-Qiambeiiain,  wbo  was 
eegnkant  of  ef^eiytlung  going  on  at  Gonit,  where  he 

was  resident  throughout  tlie  year.  But  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  be  gave  full  particulars  of  this  dis- 
careditaUe  production,  and  that  they  ba^e  been 
suppressed,  together  with  other  passages  reflecting 
on  this  unhappy  Royal  Family,  by  his  lordship's 
descendants^  wbo  felt  more  respect  for  Boyalty  than 
thair  communicatiTe  anoestor.*  There  can  be  Httle 
question  that  Prince  Frederick's  share  in  this  slan- 
derous attack  on  bis  mother  and  father  was  highly 
oulpaUe,  and  to  some  extent  justifieB  their  ill-£9eling 
towards  him.  But  we  must  look  furtheor  badk  for  the 
origin  of  the  unnatural  enmity  that  existed  l^etween 
them.  Prince  Frederick  must  have  been  guilty  of 
disrqnitable  conduct  at  a  mndi  earlier  period,  to 
account  fair  the  determination  of  his  parents  that  he 
should  remain  at  Hanover,  until  at  length  the  repre 
sentations  of  Waipuie  obbged  them  to  call  him  to 
En^^and;  and  his  ofiBsnces  must  have  been  principallj 
committed  against  his  mother,  as  her  feeling  towards 
him  was  always  thoutcht  to  be  more  bitter  than  that 
of  the  King.  Both,  however,  r^arded  their  iirst- 
bom  with  strong  aversion. 

The  dilutes  in  the  Boyal  Fanuly  were  often 
owing  to  verv^  strange  causes.  Music,  which  inspires 
o^rs  with  harmony,  breathed  only  discord  there. 

*  TliiB  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  editor  in  the  preface 
p.  Uiii.  ' 
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Pimce  Frederick  hated  liis  fiuster^tke  PriaGe&a  Boy^ 
Ibr  Boaauo  ninnfwtfwpi^  or  iminoliwn  x6flUMiiy  ^Miij 
knowing  that  she  waa  intcrartod  m  ihe  macofim  «f 

Handel,  wliu  liad  undertaken  tiie  liiaiiagement  of 
the  Opera^  hk  Boyal  Highness  organized  an  op- 
DOfiition  nartv.  and  nt  ud  &-  ffmitlfir  DeifiuiiuuMa. 
for  the  «zprw  purpose  of  nuniag  the  man  who  waa 
patronized  bv  his  sister.  The  King  and  Queen 
supported  their  daughter^  and  regularly  attended 
the  Hajmarket  Opera ;  the  Oppoaition  nohitify  and 
gentry  supported  the  Prinoe,  and  in  greater  nnmhere 
went  to  the  Opera  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Such  a 
muaical  war  had  never  before  been  heard  of.  The 
eonooni  of  sweet  soniidB"  was  maile  a  Yehiole  £ar 
tiie  ezpreenon  of  fitmily  hatred.  Hie  Chielphs  and 
Ghibellines,  or  the  Capulets  and  Montagues^  were 
not  more  hostile  than  the  followeie  of  Handel  and 
his  rivals.  And  so  generally  was  the  quarrel  em- 
braced  by  the  different  Court  factions,  that  the 
Princess  expressed  her  ex[)ectations  that  half  the 
House  of  Lords  would  shortly  be  playing  in  the 
ordiestray  in  thdr  robes  and  ooronets. 

Tliu  Prince  had  not  existed  so  long  without  con- 
tracting what  are  called  attachments.  Foremost,  we 
believe^  on  the  list  was  Miss  Vaae^  sister  to  the  fitst 
Lord  Dadington,  and  one  of  the  Queen^s  Maids  iji 
Honour.  The  world  lirst  became  acquainted  with 
this  aiiair  bv  the  birth  of  a  son  :   the  Maid  of 

v'  ' 

Honour  lay-in  at  St.  James's  Palace,  and  the  boj 
was  publicly  christened,  in  1732,  with  the  name  of 
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Fitz-Frederick  Vane  ;  a  name  to  which  there  is  some 
xeaaon  to  believe  his  claim  mi^^liaTe  beea  diaputedi 
M  'two  other  peraone  fiuuned  therf  had  as  mudi  right 

as  tilt;  1/rince  to  have  beuii  coiusulted.  in  tlie  select  ion 
of  hia  baptismal  appellatiou.  These  were  Lord  Her- 
rey,  the  Yioe*Obambeiiainy  and  the  first  Losd  Har- 
rii^tcHi— each  of  1^110111  told  Sir  Bofaert  WalpQle,  in 
private,  that  he  was  the  father  of  the  little  Fitz- 
Frederick.  This  is  the  second  of  the  Queen's  Maids 
of  Honoiir  who  had  notorkMialy  forfeited  her  ciaim  to 
the  title.  Sophy  Howe's  adraxbues  were  ehronicled 
by  Lord  Hervey  in  verse. 

Prince  Frederick  appears  to  have  been  aware  that 
he  had  a  rival. inthe  Yioa-Chambexlam  :  for  hehatod 
him  almost  as  mach  as  if  he  were  one  of  his  &mily. 
He  was  not,  however,  more  faithful  to  his  mistress 
than  his  mistress  had  been  to  him.  He  formed 
another  intimate  oimnection.  The  lady  he  selected 
on  this  occasion  was  married,  and  the  mother 
of  ten  cliiklren  ;  her  name  was  J ane,  daughter  of  the 
sixth  £ail  of  Abeicom ;  and  she  had  been  manied 
4aniQe  1719,  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  brother,  Lord 
Archibald.  She  was  neither  handsome  nor  young  ; 
but  the  family  taste  for  age  and  ugliness  is  w  ell 
Imown.  Lady  Archibald  was  ambitioiis  and  artful, 
and  managed  to  obtain  a  great  influence  over  the 
weak  Prince,  while  she  kept  up  in  the  simjjle  mind  of 
her  husband  the  fullest  couhdence  in  her  virtue.  She 
was  very,  jealous  of  Miss  Vane  and  the  little  Fits- 
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Frederick,  and  an  opportunity  soon  offered  of  graa. 
tifying  her  malevolence. 

The  King,  dniiiig  bis  last  vint  to  HanoTer, 
beheld  the  Prmoees  Augusta  of  Saxe-Qothfty  and  aa 
his  son  had  been  making  such  a  stir  for  a  suitable 
marriage,  he  determined  upon  gxatifying  his  wishes 
A  negotiation  ivas  iq>eedily  eommeQced :  the  Prinee 
who  wanted  money,  expreased  himself  content  to  take 
a  wife  of  Lis  father's  selection  ;  the  Princess  had  no 
objection  to  the  prospect  of  being  queen  of  England, 
and  the  maniage  was  being  ananged  with  the  consent 
of  all  parties.  The  Queen  now  suggested  the  propriety 
of  getting  rid  of  the  frail  Maid  of  Honour,  and  the 
equally  wife  and  mother  strongly  urged  the 
Prince  on  the  same  point.  His  Royal  Highness  sent 
a  message  to  Miss  Vanu  by  Lord  Baltimore,  one  of 
his  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber,  desiriog  her  to  quit  the 
countiy  for  two  or  three  years,  and  reside  in  Holland 
or  France  ;  in  case  of  non-complianoe,  he  threatened 
to  withdraw  the  1  GOO/,  a-year  he  had  allowed  her  since 
she  left  the  Court.  He  had  the  giace  to  promise  to 
educate  the  little  Fits-Frederick  during  her  absence* 
Miss  Vane  was  so  astonished  at  the  Prince's  message 
that  she  refused  to  give  Lord  Baltimore  an  answer,  dis- 
missed him,  and  immediately  sent  for  her  former  lover, 
Lord  Herrey,  with  whom  though  they  had  quarrelled, 
f^he  had  lately  renewed  her  early  liaison.  He  dictated 
a  letter  for  her  to  write  to  the  Prince,  complaining  of  his 
unhandsome  eonducty  reminding  him  of  the  sacrifices 
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she  had  made,  and  refusing  to  quit  her  child  or  leave 
England.  This  letter  was  sent  to  his  Boyal  EQghneas, 
laid  its  perusal  pat  him  in  so  great  a  paasLon,  that  he 
vowed  vengeance  a^inst  the  author,  who,  he  "was 
well  aware,  was  not  his  mistress ;  but  Miss  Vane, 
in* the  meantime^  told  Lord  Baltimore's  measage  to 
all  her  fnendsy  and  showed  her  reply  to  it  with 
such  effect  that  the  Prince  sought  to  get  out  of  the 
8crai>e  in-  his  usual  unprincipled  manner. 

His  Boyal  Highness  now  d^ed  having  sent  his 
Lord  of  the  Beddiambery  with  sach  a  message,  and 
Lord  Baltimore  denied  having  delivered  it.  Miss  Vauc 
thereupon  was  induced  by  her  friends  to  write  a  second 
letter  to  Prince  Eredeiick^  whidi  Lord  Henrey  also 
cmnposedforher.  HiiscommiimGaiion  was  rather  apo- 
logetic in  its  tone,  and  the  Prince  no  longer  insisting  on 
the  e^cpatnation  he  found  he  could  not  effect,  allowed 
her  the  gaaidianship  of  her  son,  and  settled  upon  her 
for  life  1600/.a-year,  with  a  house  she  had  resided  in,  in 
Grosvenor-street.  Poor  creature  1  she  liad  but  little 
enjoyment  of  either ;  a  few  montiui  afterwards^  feeling 
mdisposed,  she  went  to  Bath,  leaving  her  son  in 
London.  She  died  there  on  the  Uth  of  March, 
1736,  her  child  preceding  her  to  the  grave  by  about 
a  week,  he  having  died  of  conynlsions. 

The  marriage  of  the  Prince  was  much  talked 
about,  but  the  arrangements  for  it  did  not  make  rapid 
progress.  Sir  Kobert  Walpole  had  never  been  con- 
sulted on  the  affi«r^  and  entertained  doubts  that  the 
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Kincf  and  Queen  were  .sincere  in  their  desire  for  it. 
NeverthfilesB,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1736,  a 
moMige  'vnm  wnt  in  fecm  to  the  Ptioce  bj  ixweof  the 
FkiyyCouiidl,  proposing  that  ihe  King  should  demand 
for  liim  the  hand  of  the  Princess  of  Saxe-Gotha  ;  to 
which,  with  an  aiiectation  of  duty  and  obedience^  he 
lepliedi  ''Whoever  his  Majesty  thoo^t  a  proper 
match  would  be  agreeable  to  him."  Lord  Dekwair, 
Treasurer  of  the  King's  household,  was  then  sent  on 
an  embassy  to  demand  the  Prinoess  ;  the  lady  anived 
in  England  on  the  25tii  of  April,  and  the  marriage 
followed  on  the  27th. 

The  Princess  wan  but  seventeen  years  of  age, 
could  not  speak  a  word  of  Engliah,  knew  voy  little 
French,  and  had  been  brought  up  in  strict  nfldufflan, 
yet  she  managed  in  her  first  interviews  with  the  King 
and  the  Prince,  to  conciliate  them,  and  gave  Sir  Bobert 
Walpole  a  high  opinion  of  her  judgment  She  was 
tall  and  thin ;  rather  awkwaid  in  her  carnage,  but 
perfectly  self  [HjssCvSsed  in  her  manner;  and  good 
humoured.  The  Prince  struggled  hard  to  obtain 
that  the  customary  forms  of  royal  etiquette  should  be 
observed  towards  hie  wife  by  his  fitfnily  ;  but  the  latter 
seemed  to  have  systematically  opposed  his  wishe^ 
and  thus  added  to  his  motives  of  dislike,  already  suffi* 
cientiy  numerous. 

It  had  been  reported  thai  his  Boyal  HighnesB^ 
previously  to  his  arrival  in  England,  had  formed  an 
attachment  to  the  Piinesss  Frederica  of  Pruaus^ 
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but  that  the  King  of  Prussia  opposed  the  mar- 

The  Fl'liioe'B  ineome  was  now  inofoasod  to  80^0002. 

per  aitiiUiii,  which  was  soon  found  to  be  inadequate 
Sor  his  increased  ejq)enses  :  a  eepacate  establishment 
ws  denied  him,  and  as  it  was  inainiiated  that  he  was 
dsprired  of  hm  fair  proportion  of  the  fbnds  allowed 
by  the  nation  for  the  sui»})ort  of  the  royal  family,  the 
Parliament  having  designed  him  100,000/.,  his  ill- 
feeling  towards  the  King  became  daily  stronger. 
He  ixxk  care  to  aasame  that  external  amiability 
which  is  the  most  readily  appreciated  by  the  public. 
He  became  a  patron  of  the  arts,  a  protector  of 
lettero,  and  a  friend  to  grnius.  liberality  has  usaaUy 
been  the  gieat  virtue  of  princes  who  happen  to  be 
greatly  in  debt — and  when  this  heir  apparent  had 
nothing  to  give,  his  bounties  became  munificent. 

Both  the  King  and  Qneen  seemed  disposed  to 
deny  the  Prince  the  advantages  to  which,  as  heir 
apparent^  he  had  an  undoubted  right;  and  as  the 
nnhi^y  quanel  was  daily  beooming  a  greater  scandal. 
Sir  Bobert  Walpole  advised  that  the  Prince  shonld 
be  governed  through  his  vn£e  ;  but,  to  avoid  excit- 
ing his  jealousy,  that  she  should  be  allowed  time  to 
establish  her  influence  over  him  before  any  attempt 
was  made  to  employ  her  services.  This  intended  use 
of  the  Princess  was  pc^ircely  justifiable,  except  as  a 
means  of  abating  the  intolerable  nuisance  of  these 
xojui  &mily  (pMnek,  and  with  that  object  there  is  no 
doubt  the  Mmister  proposed  it» 
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The  King  quitted  England  in  May,  leaving  the 
Queeu  Ilegent,  an  airangement  with  which  the  Piinoe 
was  80  difiBatiafied  that  he  oommitted  a  yariefy  of 
inexcusable  actions  in  opposition  to  her  authority. 
One  of  the  most  oflcnsive  of  his  proceedings  was  his 
imposing  Lady  Archibald  Hamilton  on  his  wife  as 
a  respectable  woman,  and  inducmg  the  Princess  to 
appoint  her  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber,  Privy  Purse, 
aud  !&rIiBtresis  of  the  Bobes,  with  a  salary  of  900/. 
a-year. 

The  Queen  was  courteous  to  the  Princess,  and 

showed  her  much  attention,  tiiougli  slio  expres.sed  but 
an  indifferent  opinion  of  her  understanding,  which, 
a  foolish  habit  she  indulged  in,  of  amusing  herself  for 
hoiuB  every  day  in  dressing  and  undressing  a  doU,  was 
likely  to  confinn. 

The  Prince  had  added  to  his  list  of  counseUors  a 
young  comet  of  horse,  who  had  been  cashiered  for  an 
adverse  vote  he  had  ventured  to  mve  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  His  hostility  to  the  Government  could 
not  be  doubted,  and  his  Etness  for  the  service  of  the 
heir  apparent  was  therefore  equally  dear.  This  Ac- 
tions comet  was  William  Pitt,  and  the  Prince  had  at 
least  sufficient  penetration  to  discu\  er  his  superiority 
to  all  his  other  advisers.  He  was  rarely  absent  from 
his  Boyal  Highness^  and  was  consulted  by  him  on 
all  occasions.  During  the  regency  of  the  Queen, 
communications  passed  between  mother  and  son  on 
several  points  of  conduct,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Pitt  wrote  in  English  the  letters  which  the  Prince 
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afterwards  translated  into  French,  and  sent  to  the 
Queen.  It  is  much  to  be  r^retted  that  a  man  of 
«ndi  distin^ished  character  should  have  been  con- 
nected in  finy  way  with  a  person  so  characterless  as 
Prince  Frederick,  for  at  this  very  period  he  was  con- 
ducting himself  towards  his  mother  most  unjustifi- 
ably, and  daily  shocking  the  feelings  of  the  more 
respectable  portion  of  the  Court,  by  his  folly,  mean- 
ness, and  insincerity. 

On  the  return  of  the  King  from  Hanover,  in 
December,  1736,  it  has  ])een  before  mentioned  that 
much  alann  was  excited  in  the  public  mind  by  a 
tremendous  storm  which  arose  at  the  time  when  his 
Majesty  was  thought  to  be  at  sea.  The  Prince,  how- 
ever, exhibited  so  httle  concern,  that  he  entertained 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  to  dinner  at  his  house 
in  Pall  Mall,  on  the  occasion  of  theur  presenting  him 
with  the  freedom  of  tlie  city.  Many  popular  toasts 
were  drank  on  this  occasion,  and  his  Royal  Highness 
appeared  desirous  of  standing  well  with  the  magnates 
of  the  city.  Possibly,  to  some  of  them  he  owed 
money.  Indeed,  he  had  entered  into  so  many  pecu- 
niary obligations,  determinable  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  ihat  the  Queen  became  alarmed  that  so  many 
people  should  have  an  interest  in  shortening  the 
King's  life. 

An  instance  occurred  of  the  Prince's  eagerness  to 
obtain  popularity,  at  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  the 

Temple.  Here  he  made  himself  so  conspicuous,  iu 
his  endeavours  to  extiuguu^  the  hre,  that  the  mob, 
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according  to  the  statement  of  his  friends^  cried  out, 
"  Crown  liim !  Cro\sm  him  !" 

The Prinoe claimed  also  thecmditof  having reoeLved 
two  severe  blows  on  the  head  while  aamstinj^r  the  fiie- 
men,  and  his  motlicr,  feeUng  his  head  under  his  peri- 
wig, exclaimed  :  Beally,  that  is  no  jest ;  there  aie 
two  bnmps'  as  big  as  two  eggs!"  But  her  Majesty 
was  laughinnf  at  him  ;  for,  as  she  afterwards  told  Lord 
Hervey,  there  was  not  the  shghtest  indication  of  her 
son's  head  having  reoeived  such  rough  tieatmeqt- 

When  intelhgence  of  the  King's  safe  azrival  in 
England  reached  St.  James's,  the  Prince,  on  meet- 
ing Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  the  palace,  held  a  confer- 
enoe  with  him  -  that  lasted  ibr  two  hours  and  a  half  .: 
"whea  he  told  Sir  Bobert  that  he  considered  him  one 
of  the  ablest  men  in  England,  and  that  he  had  always 
entertained  the  highest  regard  for  him.  The  Minister 
believed  no  more  of  his  professions  than  he  thought 
proper,  but  thanked  him  for  his  good  opinion,  and 
ventured  to  suggest  the  advantage  that  would  be  sure 
to  arise  to  his  KoyaL  Highness  hy  his  ceasing  to 
oppose  his  &ther^8  measures^  assuring  him  that  those 
who  counselled  him  to  such  opposition  "  were  either 
the  worst  or  the  weakest  of  mankind,"  This  good 
advice,  however,  had  very  httle  efiect 

Prince  Frederick,  surrounded  by  the  most  influ* 
ential  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  thought  but  lightly 
of  his  Anther's  anger,  and  under  their  guidance  was 
about  to  take  a  still  bolder  step  than  that  which  had 
so  much  astonished  the  Foreign  Ambassadors  in 
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England.  Pitt  had  proposed  a  grand  sclienie,  in 
which  all  the  elements  of  confusion  seemed  com- 
ningled — ^it  obtained  ihe  aoqiuesoence  of  Lord  Ches- 
terfield :  Sir  John  Barnard,  and  Sir  William  Wvndhamj 
were  equally  ready  to  afford  it  their  assistance,  and 
piomises  of  support  were  ,  given  by  several  other 
influential  personi^es.  The  Prince  became  veiy 
condescending  in  his  behaviour  towards  Mr.  Dod- 
dington,  had  once  or  twice  consulted  with  him  on 
the  state  of  his  9&ixra-,  and  one  morning;  on  the  8th 
of  February,  1736-7,  assuming  an  air  of  Mendly 
confidence,  acquainted  him  with  his  intention  to 
appeal  to  Parliament  for  pecuniary  assistance,  on  a* 
scale  coiresponding  with  his  necessities  and  the- 
position  he  had  to  support.  The  conmmnication 
seems  to  have  startled  Doddington :  he  volunteered 
advising  the  Prince  to  abandon  so  hazardous  an 
experiment ;  but  entirely  without  success.  The  Prince 
evidently  required  co-operation,  not  advice,*  and  tins 
co-operation  Poddington  finally  refused. 

'*  *' He  then  entered  into  Toy  bitter  oomplaints  of  tho  mage  he 
had  att  along  mot  with  from  tlie  AdminiBftration,  and  oven  from  tlieir 
Majesties ;  that  he  was  not  allowed  wherewithal]  to  Uto,  &e. ;  that 
he  was  leaolTed'  to  bear  it  no  longer,  and  had  determined  to  make 
a  demand  in  PaiUament  of  a  jointm«  fear  the  Princesa,  and  of 
100,000/,  per  annum  for  himself*  which  hia  &ther  had  when  Prince, 
and  whieh  he  looked  on  to  be  his  right,  both  in  law  and  equity.  I 
objected  to  the  very  f^at  danger  of  such  an  undertaking ;  put  bis 
Royal  Ili^liiiess  in  mind  how  strongly  I  had  always  been  against  it 
when  he  formerly  mrationed  it ;  and  was  going  to  diow  the  fatal 
oonsequences  it  most  produce,  besides  the  great  improbability  of 
success  ;  but  he  inteimpted  me,  and  said  that  it  was  too  far  gone 
for  those  eonsiderationa ;  that  he  did  not  ask  for  my  advice  but  my 
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A  niiiiour  of  the  intention  of  the  Prince  reached 
the  King  and  Queen,  and  alarmed  them  very  much. 
Sir  Robert  and  Lord  Henrej  advised  the  Queen  to 
868  her  son  privately,  and  remonstrate  with  him  on 
the  course  he  was  about  to  ?idopt — and  to  show  h'un 
that  it  was  far  more  likely  to  do  him  mischief  than 
good;  but  her  Majesfy  declared  her  son  to  be  so  great 
a  liar  that  she  could  not  trust  herself  with  him,  as  it 
was  not  at  all  unlikely  he  would  declare,  afterwards^ 
that  she  had  tried  to  effect  his  ruin.  Lord  Scar- 
borough was  then  chosen  to  communicate  "with  his 
lloyal  Higliness  on  the  points  that  had  bueii  suggested 
to  the  Queen  :  Sir  Jiobert  obtained  the  co-operation 
of  Lord  Baltimore  and  Mr.  Hedges^  on  the  same 
errand,  but  the  Prince  wanted  100,000^.  a-year,  and 
appeared  determined  to  use  every  exertion  to  obtain 
it.  Lord  Scarborough^  on  taking  leave,  boldly  told 
the  Prince  that  the  nation  was  likely  to  be  sick  of  a 
family  that  brought  with  them,  from  guueration  to 
generation,  the  curee  of  internal  disunion. 

The  Queen  had  suffered  a  good  deal  &om  the 
King's  prolonged  stay  in  Germany,  and  afterwards 
from  his  rumoured  danger  at  sea :  the  position  of  the 
Princess  of  Orange  had  also  caused  her  great  un- 
easiness; but  all  these  sources  of  disquietude  were 
trifles  in  comparison  with  the  painful  feehngs  she 

nssistnncc."" — Narrative  of  what  passed  between  tho  Prinoeand  Mr. 
l)oddin<?ton  appended  to  *•  The  Diary  of  late  George  liabb  I)()d(Hiiu;- 
ton.  iJaron  of  Moloombe  Ut-c^is;"  now  first  jjublished  from  his  lord- 
ship) s  original  munuscripte  by  Heiu-y  IVmuddock  Wyudiiain. 
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ezperiended  at  these  proceedings  of  her  son.  Together 
with  her  daughter,  ihe  Prinoess  Caroline,  she  ex* 

pressed  herself  thus  violently  against  him,  as  Lord 
Hervey  relates 

"They  neitiber  of  them  made  mncli  cemmouy  of  wishing  a 
hmidred  times  a^day  fliat  the  VnaoB  might  drop  down  dead  of  an 
apoplexy — die  Qoeen  eurring  the  hour  of  his  Urth,  and  the  Princess 

Carohnc  declaring;  she  grudged  him  every  hour  he  continued  to 
hreathe ;  and  reproaching  Lord  liervey  with  his  weakness  for 
having  ever  loved  him,  and  heing  fool  enough  to  think  tiuit  he  had 
been  ever  beloved  by  him,  as  vkell  as  being  so  great  a  dupe  as  to 
believe  the  nauseous  beast  (those  were  her  words)  cared  for  any  one 
but  his  own  nauseous  self — that  he  loved  anything  but  money— 
that  he  was  the  greatest  liar  that  ever  apoke  —  and  would  put 
one  arm  about  anybody's  neck  to  kin  them,  and  then  stab  them 
with  the  other  if  he  eould.* 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  in  fevour  of  a  compromise, 
but  the  chief  obstacles  were  the  animosity  of  the  King 
and  Queen,  and  their  jealousy  of  his  shoving  the 
slightest  &your  to  the  Prince.  Nevertheless  he,  at 
length,  managed  to  prevail  over  botli  to  sanction  his 
commencing  a  negotiation. 

As  the  Parliament  was  to  meet  in  a  few  days,  very 
little  time  could  be  lost  in  deliberation,  yet  rarely 
had  it  been  more  required,  for  the  Minister  now 
found  himself  in  a  Mse  position*  He  was  aware 
that  the  Prince's  allowance  was  not  suffidently  liberal 
and  \v;is  desirous  of  enlarging  it :  ne\  ertheless  the 
plan  promoted  by  the  Piince's  advisers  was  too 
decided  a  blow  at  the  prerogative  of  the  Grown,  to 

• '*Memoinof  GeofgelL"  VoL2,p.  255« 
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be  sanctioned  by  the  King's  Minister.  He  used  all 
his  influence  with  the  King,  to  induce  him  to  do  what 
was  proper ;  and,  at  last,  prevailed  an  his  Majesty 
to  agi'ce  to  an  ado(^uate  settlement  on  the  Prince, 
and  an  adjustment  of  the  Princess's  jointure.  A 
Cabinet  Council  was  summoned,  at  whidi  were 
present  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire,  Grafton,  and 
Newcastle,  the  Earl  of  Scarborough,  Sir  Robert, 
and  his  brother,  Horace  Walpole,  and  Lord  Hard« 
widce,  recently  created  Lord  Chancellor;  and  after 
an  animated  debate  the  Cabinet  waited  on  the 
Prince,  and  acquainted  him  with  the  King  s  inten- 
tions. His  Bojal  Highness,  rather  too  much  in  the 
style  of  an  indignant  creditor  letting  his  debtor  know 
that  he  was  to  ap}>iy  to  his  law^'or,  hstened  to  the 
.proposals  of  the  Council,  and  then  told  them  that  he 
was  sorry  for  it,  but  that  he  had  placed  the  matter  in 
other  hands.  Tlie  Lords  of  the  Council,  of  course,  liad 
nothing  turther  to  say,  and  took  their  leave,  reporting 
the  result  of  their  audience  in  the  evening  to  the 
JCing,  who  appeared  violently  displeased,  and  abased 
his  Minister  for  persuading  him  into  sending  to  the 
Prince.  Walpole  requested  that  he  would  withhold 
Im  judgment  till  the  morrow.  . 

Pulteney,  althou<j;li  previously  averse  to  it,  made 
the  motion  for  the  Prince  on  the  22nd.  Walpole 
answered  him  by  informing  the  House  of  the  propo- 
,sals  that  had  been  submitted  to  his  Boyal  Highness, 
endeavouring  to  prove  that  the  allowance  was  as 
ample  as  could  with  prudence  be  made  out  of  the 
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Civil  list ;  and  lie  showed  the  impropriety  of  Parlia- 
ment mUa&nsig  between  the  King  and  Ins  son*  The 
motion  WM  lost  by  a  majority  of  thirty.  The  next 
day  a  similar  one  was  made  in  the  Upper  House  by 
Lord  Carteret^  and  lost  by  a  majority  of  sixty-three.* 
This  result  very  mnch  increased  the  bad  feehngs  with 
whidi  the  heir  apparent  had  learned  to  regard  the 
ILing  s  Minister,  who  was  represented  by  his  enemies 
as  the  great  obstacle  to  his  Boy  al  Highness  obtaining 
his  rights.  In  the  ooorae  of  the  debate  someTieiy  im^ 
proper  retieetious  had  been  made"  against  the  King  and 
Queen,  to  the  efiect  that  hiis  Majesty  was  like  Edward 
III  in  his  dotage^  goremed  by  Alice  Ferrers  and  his 
second  son  (John  of  Gkmnt),  implying  that  the  Qneen 
neglected  the  Prince  of  Wales  out  of  partiahty  for  his 
younger  brother,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland ;  there  was 
oonsequently  a  considerable  increase  of  unpleasant 
feeling  betw^een  these  two  members  of  the  Royal 
Family.  Had  not  Sir  Itobert  remonstrated,  the  King, 
who  was  greatly  incensed,  would  haye  turned  his  son 
out  - of  the  palace. 

Indeed  by  Walpole's  efforts  to  induce  the  King  to 
do  what  was  proper  towards  his  son,  he  lost  much  of 
the  influawe  over  his  Miyesiy  which  he  had  previ- 
ously enjoyed  :  the  Queen  too,  instead  of  being  his 
ally,  was  as  nmch  opposed  as  her  husband  to  any 
comcessioin,  and  had,  during  the  discussion^  done  all 
that  was  in  her  power  to  set  eyer\1   ly  that  came 

*  The  numbers  M  ere — in  the  Cominoiis,  234  tigainst  204,  in 
tlMt  Loanb,  103  agunet  40. 
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near  her  against  the  Prince.  Both  were  dissatisfied 
with  W&lpole,  and  he  was  obliged  in  a  private  con- 
ferenoe  with  the  Queen,  to  take  great  pains  to  dear 
himself  from  the  suspicions  they  appeared  to  entertain 
of  liis  devotion :  he  was  so  far  successful  that  her 
Majesty  dismissed  him  with  the  wannest  promises  of 
support,  and  the  strongest  assuiances  of  confidenoe. 

Prince  Fredurick  had  already  given  sufficient 
proof  of  want  of  judgment,  but  in  a  few  months 
afterwards  he  gave  still  more  glaring  ev  idenoe  of  it, 
&r  on  the  last  day  of  July,  when  the  Prinoess  of 
Wales  was  threatened  with  immediate  accouchenieiU, 
he  hurried  her  from  Hampton  Courts  where  anaoge- 
ments  had  been  made  for  the  event  taking  place  with 
tlio  ubual  obscl•^  ances.  She  was  removed  to  St. 
James's  Palace  (where  not  even  a  bed  was  aired) 
while  she  was  in  the  pains  of  labour.  Thm  the 
Princess  was  delivered  of  a  girl  the  same  night, 
without  any  of  the  proper  witnesses  being  present. 
This  conduct  was  brutal :  and  though  actuated  solely 
by  a  desire  to  mortify  his  &ther  and  mother,  the  Prince 
could  not  have  thought  of  any  measure  so  likely  to  ex  • 
cite  suspicions  respecting  the  genuineness  of  the  birth 
ofhis  child.  Indeed,  from  the  mysteiy  which  thePrince 
had  affected,  both  the  King  and  Queen  anticipated 
that  a  s^Duritws  child  would  be  palmed  upon  them  ; 
and  the  great  aiiection  they  felt  for  their  second  son 
induced  them  to  take  eveiy  precaution  to  prevent 
such  an  imposition. 

Both  were  therefore  terribly  enraged  as  ^on  as 
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tbsf  heard  of  the  Prince's  conduct^  and  the  Queen  at 
once  set  off  Ibr  London  to  look  into  the  affiur  as 

narrowly  as  possible.  Slie  paid  the  Princess  a  visit, 
and  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  child  was  her  own ; 
she  showed  every  proper  dvility,  and  even  appeared 
kind  to  the  Prince,  who,  as  he  handed  her  back  to 
her  coach,  knelt  in  the  mud  to  kiss  her  hand.  This 
was  indeed  dissimulation  on  both  sides  :  her  Majesty 
afterwards  expressed  the  greatest  disgust  at  his 
proceedings,  and  in  a  conference  she  held  shortly 
afterwards  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  seemed  deter- 
mined that  her  son  should  receiye  some  punishment 
for  his  conductw 

Walpule's  position  was  becoming  difficult.  He  had 
injured  his  own  interests  by  advocating  a  conciliatoiy 
policy  towards  the  Prince^  to  which  both  his  parents 
were  recklessly  opposed,  and  now  he  was  likely  to  be 
taunted  with  the  ill  results  of  his  concessions  ;  Avhile 
with  more  vidLence  than  ever  retaliatory  measures 
were  insisted  upon.  He  felt  assured  that  if  another 
Minister  could  be  procured,  who  would  insure  the 
infliction  of  vengeance  on  their  son,  he  would 
be  immediately  dismissed.  The  Eang  could  hardly 
alhide  to  his  h^  without  a  torrent  of  abuse. 
"Scoundrel  and  puppy,  knave  and  fool,  liar  and 
coward,"  were  terms  of  the  royal  vocabulary  sure  to 
be  applied  to  any  one  the  King  disliked,  and  as  he 
disliked  no  one  so  much  as  the  Prince,  they  were 
certain  of  being  very  lavishly  bestowed  on  him.  Sir 
Robert  found  his  hands  tied  :  he  could  suggest 
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nothing  in  fikvoar  of  the  Prince,  and  yet  sirongiy 
averse  to  prooeed  to  ertgmnitiefl,  ■  vhach  would  tmly 

give  the  Opposition  additional  strength. 

Among  Prince  Frederick's  numerous  efforts  to 
obtain  popularity -wbb  to  giye  out  that  he  intended, 
when  he  oame  to  the  thfone,  to  abandon  the  Elee- 
torate,  and  live  only  as  King  of  Great  Britain : 
knowing  well  that  his  father  and  grandfather  had 
made  the  people  8o  sick  of  Hanover  that  tkeproflpeot 
of  getting  rid  of  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
that  he  could  hold  out  to  them.    The  question  of  the 
separation  of  their  insdar  fiom  their  continwttaL  domi* 
nions  had  previously  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
King  and  Queen,   A.s  fa  r  back  as  the  sunuiiur  of  1 725 
they  liad  expressed  an  intention  of  making  this  divi- 
sion, but  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  giving  their  yotmger 
son  England,  and  confining  ihe  *Mer  to  Hmover.* 
This  contemplated  arrangement  was  abandoned  simply 
because  they  found  it  could  not  be  acoomplishad 
without  the  consent  of  tfie  party  most  intcTOsliid» 
Prince  Frederick,  who  would  of  course  have  opj)osed 
it.    The  Prince  was  now  anxious  to  give  up  the  Mec- 
torate,  if  he  could  obtain  from  Parliament^,  Ibr-dcoDg 
so,  100,0002.  a  year.   Hie  Queen,  when  she  heaid  it, 
called  him  "a  mean  fool,**  "  a  poor-spirited  beast/* 
''an  avaricious  and  sordid  monster,"  and  averred  that 
he  was    so  little  able  to  resist  taking  a  guinea  on 
any  terms,  if  he  saw  it  before  his  nose,  that  if  the 

«    Lord  Campl)e]rs  Livea  of  the  Cfamoelkn.*'   \qL  4,  p.  318. 
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Pretender  offered  him  600^000^.  for  the  of 
tliis  mrawn,  he  womld  say,  'gi^e*  me  the  money.' ^' 

She  presently  added  :  I  thought  it  cruel  and  unjust 
to  pull  out  his  eyes,  but  if  he  likes  to  pull  one  of 
them  out  himself,  and  give  it  my  dear  William  [Buke 
of  CombedaBd],  I  am  aatiflfied ;  I  am  sore  I  shall  not 
hinder  him.  I  shall  jump  at  it ;  for  though,  between 
you  and  I,  I  had  as  lief  go  and  live  upon  a  dunghill 
myaeSf  as  go  to  fianover^  yet  for  -  William  it  ivill  be  a 
very  good  morsel ;  and  for  the  50,000/.  a-year,  I  dare 
say  the  King  will  be  very  glad  to  give  it ;  and  if  the 
silly  beast  innats  npon  it,  I  will  give  him  26,000^ 
more,  the  hadf  of  my  revcDue,  and  live  as  I  can  upon 
bhiilings  and  peiiiiies.'** 

Sir  Bobert  Walpole  felt  satisfied  that  the  Prince 
irasin eamest^as the  proposition wouldnot  only gxeatly 
increase  his  popularity,  hot  give  him  and  his  party 
the  ccmimand  of  an  additional  50,000/.  a-year,  with 
which  they  could  more  efifectuaUy  assail  the  Govern- 
nwnt.  and'mako'the^natieii'imDfttiBnt  £ot  the  Kincr's 
death,  in  their  anxiety  to  be  free  from  the  Hanoverian 
nuisance.  He  was  also  sure  that  if  the  Prince  caused 
the  matter  to  be  brought-  before  Parliament^  his  pro- 
posal would  be  oanied  wil^  nniveraal  af^robation* 
And,  sliould  the  measure  be  successful,  the  sagacious 
Minister  saw  such  a  pro&pect  of  mean  paisimony  on 
the  part  of  the  Queen  to  provide  for  her  younger  son 
and  her  own  security,  and  so  many  difficuHieB  respect- 
ing Hanover  in  all  foreign  negotiations,  that  no  one 
^  Loud  limey's  Manoin."   VoL  2,  p.  418. 
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could  tell  how  great  would  be  the  embarrassments  on 
all  aides;  though  he  acknowledged  thai,  aa  fiur  as 
regarded  the  ftiture,  the  advantage  to  this  couniay 
would  be  beyond  all  calculation. 

Three  weeks  after  the  hixQi  of  hia  giand-child,  the 
King  sent  a  letter  to  hia  son,  to  suggest  that  the  cere* 
niony  of  the  cliristening  should  not  be  delayed  beyond 
the  29th  of  August,  naming  himself  as  the  godfather, 
with  the  Queen  and  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Saxe- 
Gotha  as  godmothers :  to  this  the  Prmoe  s^t  a 
respectful  reply.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he 
addressed  a  fi>nnal  letter  to  the  Queen,  in  which,  to 
mortify  her,  he  withheld  her  customary  title,  ''Your 
Majesty,''  which  gi'eatly  incensed  tlie  King.  The 
christening  was  performed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury at  the  appointed  time.  Lords  Burlington  and 
Torrington  standing  proxies.  The  child  received  the 
nameof  Aimnsta.but  tlie  Prince  ordered  that  she  should 
be  called  the  Lady  Augusta  instead  of  the  Princess:— > 
this  resumption  of  a  custom  that  had  long  become 
obsolete  was  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  popularity. 
He  also  desired  that  she  should  be  styled  "Her 
Royal  Highness,"  to  mortify  his  sisters,  who,  when 
their  &ther  was  Prince,  had  not  borne  the  titie^ 
Some  more  letters  shortly  afterwards  passed,  in  which 
the  Prince  contrived  to  annoy  his  parents  as  ikr  as  he 
dared. 

Endurance  had  been  carried  very  far,  but  the 
King  now  summoned  a  Cabinet  Council,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  best  method  of  showing 
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his  disapprobation  of  the  course  of  conduct  pursued 
by  his  son.  The  result  was,  that  his  Majesty  sent  the 
Prince,  by  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord 
Chamberlain,  Duke  of  Richmond,  Master  of  the 
Horse,  and  Xiord  Pembroke,  Groom  of  the  Stole,  a 
-written  message,  on  the  10th  of  September,  to  remove 
himself  and  family  from  St.  James's  Palace,  adding 
some  severe  reflections  on  the  Prince's  culpability  in 
setting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  £Eu^on  opposed  to 
his  &ther's  Qovemment.* 

As  the  Queen  was  at  breakfast  the  next  morning, 
she  kept  continually  exclaiming  :  ''I  hope  in  God  I 
i^aU  never  see  him  again !"  the  King  added  many 
equally  affectionate  dedlarations  ;  and  abusing  in 
turn  all  his  son's  counsellors,  ended  with,  "Thank 
God,  the  puppy  will  be  out  of  my  house." 

All  the  foreign  MiniatenB  were  informed  that  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  King  if  they  would  not 
visit  the  Prince  ;  the  nobility  were  expressly  told  that 
they  would  not  be  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the 
Bang  if  they  visited  his  rebellioufl  son.  The  Prince 
was  deprived  of  the  custoinary  military  guard,  and 
was  prevented  from  canying  away  any  of  the  furni- 
ture of  the  palace. 

It  happened  thai  the  principal  advisers  of  the 
Prince,  Carteret,  Chesteriield,  and  Pulteney,  were 

♦  Thorc  -was  a  curious  consislcncy  exhibited  at  this  time  by  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  :  she  had  supported  the  King  when  Prince 
against  his  father;  \rith  equal  seal  she  now  encouraged  Prince 
KrederiokagaiDit  Qeoige  II. 
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out  of  town  at  this  period,  but  tlicy  wore  iiiiinediatoly 
sent  for.  They  felt  tiieaui^Yes  referred  to  as  ih» 
fbrnenters  of  diviaiaiiy  mantumed  in  the  mesBage, 
&r  they  knew  the  term  vas  not  undeaeired — and 
laboured  still  further  to  excite  the  animosity  of  the 
Prince  against  the  Minister  who  was  responsible  for 
itw  Walpole,  by  some  wriiera,  lias  been  eondemned 
for  sanctioning  so  severe  a  measure ;  but  surely  ho 
acted  with  consistency,  as  well  as  with  a  proper 
degree  of  independence.  The  knowledge  that  the 
person  against  whom  he  was  acting  might  soon,  in  con- 
secpicnoe  of  the  Kin;^'s  impaired  liealtli,  be  in  a  position, 
to  show  his  displeasure  with  the  worst  possible  eii'ectfiy 
and  the  conviction  that  he  was  afibxding  his  en6inie» 
a  means  of  continual  annoyance,  and  perhaps  o^ 
his  ultimate  ruin,  did  not  interfere  with  what  he 
believed  to  be  his  line  of  duty  as  a  Minisier  of  the 
Grown.  He  had  done  all  that  was  in  his  power  to 
effect  a  reconciliation,  at  considerable  risk  to  his  own 
intimate  relations  w' itli  the  Sovereign  ;  but .  iiuding 
that  his  conciliatoiy  efforts  did  not  ^Sdct  the  good  he 
deored,  he  felt  bound,  at  any  haaaid,  to  show  the 
headstrong  Prince  that,  though  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne,  he  was  but  a  subject  like  himself;  and  bound,^ 
in  his  domestic  relations,  by  the  laws  acknowledged 
in  every  well-conducted  fiutnily  in  private  li£i.* 

•  "Sir  Rohrrt  Walpole  infonncd  rae  of  ("(Ttnin  passai^cs  between 
tlic  Kiii'„^  and  liim.self,  and  between  the  (Jm  eii  and  the  Prince,  of 
too  hiij;h  and  secret  a  nature  even  to  be  tnisted  to  this  nanative ; 
but  iruui  thence  I  found  great  reason  to  think  that  this  unhappy 
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;  The  Prince  and  Princess  removed  to  Kew  on  tho 
12tii ;  both  wrote  soon  ailerwards — the  first  to  the 
Queen,  the  other  to  the  King.  The  Pnnoe*s.  letter 
-was  returned  unopened ;  but  to  the  eommunication 
of  the  Princeae,  which  was  conciliatory,  though  not 
sufficiently  repentant^  the  King  was  advised  by  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  to  reply.  Again  he  fell  into  tem- 
porary disgrace  by  striving  to  soothe  the  royal  hatred, 
and  was  obhged  to  make  a  spirited  remonstrance  to 
the  Queen,  on  finding  her  placing  moie  confidence  o» 
Lord  Carteret's  opinions  than  on  his  own.  The 
Princess  wrote  again — at  the  dictation,  no  doubt,  of 
her  husband — denying  everything  that  the  King  had 
stated ;  and  tha  Queen  wrote  an  affectionate  answer, 
avoiding  all  occasions  for  continuing  the  corres- 
pondence. 

The  Prince  a^d-  Pxincess  left  Kew  on  the  22nd, 
and  iook.  up  their  residence  at  Carlton-house  in  PaJl- 

Mall,  which  had  been  bought  for  his  Royal  Highness 
by  Lord  Chestoi-field,  whese  he  received  a  deputation 
fipom  the  Lord  Mayov  and  Aldennen,  and  endea- 
voured to  excite  their  sympathy  ;  but  Oarlton-house 
requiring  extensive  repairs,  he  removed  his  establish- 
menty  which  he  reduced,  to  Norfolk-house,  where  he 
affected  to  live  very  modeslity.  Nevertheless,  he  lost 
no  opportunity  of  courting  popularity  showed  him- 
self at  pubhc  places,  to  excite  applause — ^and  when 


(liffcronce  bot^yt■cn  tlie  Kiii^  and  Qurcn  and  his  Kdv.il  IH;;hnosH 
turned  u\)on  sonu-  points  of  a  more  interest  in*;  and  impoi  tant  nature 
than  have  hitherto  appeared/  — Lord  Hardvricke's  NorratiTe." 
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at  the  play  of  "Cato"  the  audicuce  marked  with 
noisy  deiaoustration  the  passage — 

**  Wkeoi  rice  pimUs,  and  impums  men  bear  swa^t 
The  post  of  honour  le  a  private  station.** 

the  Prince  pubHclj  joined  in  the  applause. 

His  Boyal  Highness  refinuned  from  censuring  his 
&th6r,  but  laid  all  the  blame  of  the  King's  seTerity  on 

the  Queen  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Having  men  about 
him — the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Carteret,  Chesfcer- 
fieldy  and  Pulteney — ^who  were  all  Med  with  enmity 
against  Walpole,  it  was  tolerably  certain  that  the 
Prince  would  be  strongly  prejudiced  against  the 
Minister. 

Very  unwisely,  hia  Boyal  Highness  caused  an 
nntrae  version  of  the  letters  that  had  passed  between 
him  and  his  parents  to  be  published — evidently  to 
create  an  impression  in  his  fiivour.  This  was  soon 
followed  by  a  true  versiony  with  a  translation,  from 
the  pen  of  Lord  Hervey,  vnth  such  authentic  addi- 
tional information  respecting  the  recent  proceedings 
of  his  Boyal  Highness,  that  it  could  not  fiul  of 
effectually  damaging  his  cause.  The  animosity  of 
the  King  and  Queen  appeared  to  be  increasing  every 
day,  fed  by  the  discreditable  proceedings  of  their  son. 
There  was  so  little  similarity  of  disposition  between  the 
Kiii^  and  the  Prince,  that  his  Maiesty  siiid  tliat  the 
doubt  had  a  thousand  times  presented  itself  to  him, and 
he  had  often  asked  the  Queen  ''if  the  beast  was  his 
son  the  Queen  did  not  venture  to  deny  her  husband^s 
paternity,  unenviable  as  it  was,  but  siie  added,  my 
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dear  first-born  is  the  greatest  ass,  and  the  greatest 

liar,  and  the  greatest  canaiUe,  and  the  greatest  beast 
in  the  whole  world,  aud  I  most  heartily  wish  he  was 
out  of  it."  • 

In  reply  to  the  King's  version  of  the  quarrel,  the 

Prince  caused  to  be  printed  an  account  of  the  quarrel 
between  George  I  and  his  heir  in  1717,  with  the 
messages  and  letters  that  had  passed  between  them 
when  the  latter  was  turned  out  of  St.  James*s. 
Here  was  a  curious  coincidence ;  and  although  his 
Majesty  affected  to  doubt  his  being  the  father  of 
Prince  Frederick,  they  were,  while  heirs-apparent, 
too  much  alike  for  any  one  else  to  question  their  rela- 
tionship. Meanwhile  the  little  Court  at  Norfolk- 
house  was  going  on  very  indiff<mntly ;  there  were 
many  jealousies  and  some  fears.  Lord  Carteret  was 
averse  to  his  Royal  Highne^^s  having  his  house  filled 
with  Hamiltons;  and  Lady  Archibald  was  violent 
against  Lord  Carteret  for  interfering  with  respect  to 
her  relations.  Lord  Chestei-field's  brother,  Sir  Wil- 
ham  Stanhope,  was  dismissed  for  addressing  every 
person,  of  either  sex,  he  met  in  the  Prince's  estab- 
*  Hshment>  as  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Hamilton and  several 
other  members  of  the  little  court,  disapproving  of 
the  continued  hostility  declared  towards  the  King^ 
thought  proper  to  resign  their  situations. 

Things  were  thus  going  on — the  Prince  opposing 
the  King  as  much  as  he  dared,  and  speaking  of  his 
mother  as  disrespectfully  as  he  could — ^when  the  httle 

•  ■*  Lotd  Hem/a  Memoin."  YoL  2,  p.  472. 
VOL.  L  8 
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Court  were  startled  by  the  intelligence  of  the  Queen 
having  been  attax^ed  with  leriouB  illneflB.  HisEoyal 
HighnesB  was  at  Kew,  but  the  information  caused 
him  to  remove  to  Carlton-housc  ^^'ithout  delay,  that 
he  might  be  the  better  aUe  to  learn  the  Queen's 
exact  state.  The  Sing  heard  of  his  joum^  to  town, 
and  -guessed  its  motive.  He  said  to  Lord  Hervey,  If 
the  puppy  should;  in  one  of  his  impertinent,  affected 
airs  of  daisy  and  affection,  dare  to  come  to  St.  James's^ 
I  order  you  to  go  to  the  scoundrel,  and  tell  him  I 
wonder  at  his  impudence  for  daring  to  come  here ; 
that  he  haa  my  orders  already,  and  knows  my  plea- 
sure ;  and  bid  him  go  about  his  business,  for  his  poor 
mother  is  not  in  a  condition  to  see  him  act  his  &Ise, 
whining,  cringing  tricks  now,  nor  am  I  in  a  humour 
to  bear  his  impertinenoe ;  and  bid  him  trouble  me 
with  no  more  messages,  but  get  out  of  my  house."* 

As  tliu  King  had  anticij[»ated,  the  Prince  recol- 
lected his  duty,  and  Lord  North  was  sent  by  him  to 
say  that  his  Boyal  Highness  was  in  the  utmost 
affliction,  and  had  come  to  London  expressly  to  have 
tlie  oppcjiiunity  of  alleviating  his  great  concern  by 
visiting  his  sick  mother.  As  soon  as  he  heard  this,  the 
King  exclaimed  in  a  rage,  **  I  always  hated  the  rascal, 
but  now  I  hate  him  yet  worse  than  ever.  He  wanta 
to  come  and  insult  his  poor  dying  mother,  but  she 
shall  not  see  him."  The  messenger  was  sent  back 
with  a  more  civil  message  than  this,  but  with  one  quite 
as  decided.  In  the  afternoon,  the  Queen,  not  knowing 
«  i«  Lord  Hervey*s  MemoixB. '   Vol.  2,  p.  499. 
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-what  had  passed,  said  that  she  wondered  the  Prince 
had  not  sent,  but  sooner  or  later/*  she  added,  "  I 
am  sure  we  shall  be  plagued  with  some  message  of 
that  sort^  because  he  will  think  it  will  have  a  good 
air  in  the  world  to  ask  to  see  me,  and  perhaps  hopes 
I  shall  be  fool  ciioiigli  to  let  liim  come,  and  give  Lim 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  last  breath  go  out  of  my 
body,  by  which  means  he  would  have  the  joy  of 
knowing  I  was  dead  five  minutes  sooner  than  he  could 
know  it  in  Pall-mall."  Her  Majesty  even  requested 
that  in  cfise  she  got  worse  and  expressed  a  wish  that 
he  should  come  to  her,  they  should  conclude  that  she 
raTed,  and  pay  no  attention  to  it.  The  only  further 
consideration  she  gave  to  her  son  was  to  send  to  the 
leading  lawyers  to  learn  if  she  could  prevent  his  suc- 
ceeding, in  case  of  her  death,  to  some  property  she 
held  at  Richmond. 

Notwithstanding  the  strict  prohibitions  he  had 
received,  the  Prince  sent  everyday  to  St.  James's  to 
enquire  about  the  Queen^  and  as  several  of  his  people 
were  all  day  idling  about  the  state  apartments,  the 
King  consulted  Sir  Bobert  as  to  the  best  means  of 
getting  rid  of  those  rascals,"  and  preventing  their 
insulting  the  Queen  and  hims^  in  their  present  dis- 
tress. Sir  Robert  was,  as  he  had  always  been,  averse 
to  any  severity,  and  prevailed  on  the  King,  greatly 
against  his  inclination,  not  to  take  any  notice  of  the 
intruders.  Lord  Hervey  asserts  that  the  Prince's 
anxiety  to  hear  of  his  mother's  dissolution  was  so 
great^  that  he  sat  up  all  nighty  and  continually  sent 
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pexBons  to  enquire  how  she  was  it<^>^i^  od,  welcoming 
eveiy  freeh  mesaenger  with  Well,  sure  we  ahall  soon 
have  good  news;  she  cannot  hold  out  much  longer." 
Tlie  Vice-Chamberlain  had  this  information  from  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Heniy  Fox,  who  were 
deeply  in  the  Prince's  confidence.  Both  mother  and 
son  regarded  each  other  with  an  animosity  not  to  be 
allayed  by  the  fear  of  death.  It  had  been  said  that 
in  her  last  hour  she  sent  him  her  blessing  and  for« 
giveness,  but  the  ironical  passage  in  Pope  is  much 
more  tmstworthy : 

Hong  fhe  nd  Tone  on  Cu6Sm^»  un. 

And  hail  her  passage  to  tiie  realmfl  of  rest  • 

All  pai-ts  performed,  and  all  her  children  blest." 

Among  the  artists  patronized  by  hisBoyal  High- 
ness was  Vertue  the  engraver,  who  thus  records  his 
proceedings  at  Kew,  where  he  often  employed  him- 
self in  planting  : 

**  By  order  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  bis  R.  H.  appointed  us, 
Mr.  Palmer,  hSs  Groom  of  the  Proscnce,  Mr.  Knapton,  and  myself 
to  meet  at  Leioetter  House,  7-8  o*elodk  Fndty  moimnig,  Oetober 
12  [1750],  a  coadi  and  four  being  at  the  gate  proridod  to  oany 
to  Kem  House,  "vehen  the  Prince  was  •  ordered  our  breakfiut  of 
chocolate,  and  when  we  had  done  to  come  into  the  gardens,  where 
he  was  directing  the  plantatioa  of  trees  and  ezoties  with  €he  woile- 
men— ^idTisbg  and  assisting.  There  we  were  reoeired  graciously 
and  freely,  walking  and  attending  tlie  Prince  from  place  to  place 
for  two  or  tJirce  hours,  seeing  las  plantations  ;  told  his  contrivances, 
desitnis  of  his  improvements  in  his  gardens,  water 'works,  eaiuxl,  6:c.; 
great  uuuiber  of  people  kbouring  there  ;  his  new  Chinese  summer 
house ;  painted  in  their  state  and  ornaments  the  story  of  Confucitis 
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and  his  doctrines ;  after  which  interval  the  Prince  went  into  break- 
fijst  with  the  Princess. 

•*  At  our  turning  back  to  the  house,  we  met  his  Royal  Ilighucss 
going  again  to  his  works  and  plantations,  and  we  accompanied  him 
for  about  an  hour  longer,  lie  told  us  (Mr.  Knapton  and  me)  he 
had  given  directions  to  his  Gentleman  of  the  Presence  Chamber 
(Mr.  Palmer)  to  go  with  us  to  Hampton  Coui  t  Palace,  there  with 
him  we  ahould  together  view  the  pictures,  the  Prmee  being  desirous 
to  have  my  opinions— to  be  acquainted  well  with  that  colk  ction. 
We  came  tliere ;  soon  after  aniTcd  the  Princess,  and  her  eldest 
daughter  the  Frineeie  Augusta,  and  a  lady,  &e.,  in  one  eoncb  ond 
sis,  and  servants/** 

Vertutj  visited  Hampton  Court  and  Windsor 
Castle  by  command  of  the  Prince,  to  report  to  him 
the  nature  and  value  of  each  collection.  He  had  also 
orders  from  the  Prince  to  make  out  lists  of  King 
Charles  the  First's  pictures,  for  which  he  received  a 
present  of  thii-ty  guineas. 

The  Prince  contmued,  after  his  marriage,  to 
maintain  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  as  a  man  of 
gallantry.  Lady  Archibald  Hamilton  retained  his 
fikYOur  till  he  found  that  his  confidential  counsellor, 
William  Pitt^  yrsB  his  soooessM  rival ;  he  then  made 
her  give  place  to  the  wife  of  his  Master  of  the  Horse, 
the  Earl  of  Middlesex,  and  she  succeeded  also  to  the 
situation  of  Mistress  of  the  Kobes.  Lady  Middlesex 
is  described  as  very  short,  very  phiin,  and  very  yellow, 
a  vain  girl,  full  of  Greek  and  Latin,  music  and 
painting,  but  neither  mischievous  nor  politicaLf 

The  Prince  was  the  author  of  some  amaioiy 

•  Vertuo's  MSS. 

t  "  Walpole'fl  George  II.*'  VoL  1.  p.  76. 
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poetry,  which  he  attempted  both  in  English  «aA  in 
French.  Walpole  lias  preserved  a  song  in  English, 
called  "The  Charms  of  Sylvia,"  and  another  in 
French,  addressed  to  three  Goddesses^  "  Lady  Catbe* 
rine  Hanmer,  Lady  FaJoonberg,  and  Lady  Middlesex,'* 
— ^who,  in  some  Coiu*t  entertainment,  represented  the 
rival  deities  to  his  Eoyal  Highness's  Paris.*  Neither 
composition  possesses  any  remarkable  degree  of  talent 
— certainly  not  enough  to  justily  the  rusuniblance  ho 
fancied  there  existed  between  him  and  that  Duke  of 
Orleans  who  was  imprisoned  at  Windsor. 

The  Prince  appeared  desirous  of  establishing 
another  kind  of  reputation — that  of  dexterity  at 
cards,  and  at  most  kinds  of  gambling ;  indeed  he 
had  had  the  credit  of  a  taste  for  trickery,  even 
tVoni  a  child.  For  some  early  misconduct  of  this 
nature,  liis  Governor  complained  of  him  to  the 
Queen,  who,  desiring  to  excuse  him,  said,  **  Ah,  je 
m*imagine  que  ce  sont  des  tours  de  page."  The  Gk>- 
vemor  replied,  ''riuta,  I)ieu  Madame,  (jue  ce  filssent 
des  toui^s  de  page  !  ce  sont  des  tours  de  laquais  et  de 
coquins."  From  the  same  authority  we  learn  ihat, 
after  having  succeeded  in  borrowing  a  considerable 
sum.  from  Bubb  Doddington,  his  Royal  Highness 
pointed  him  out  to  the  attention  of  his  Secretary, 
Gharlei^  Hedges^  exclaiming;  with  a  chudding  kind 
of  satisfaction  at  his  own  dexterity,  "That  man  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  most  sensible  men  in  England, 
yet,  with  all  his  parts,  I  have  just  nidsed  Mm  ou^  of 
*  •*  Walpole'a  George  U:*  VoL  1,  p.  482. 
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five  thousand  pounds."*  Unfortunately,  the  Prince 
snooeeded  too  often  in  this  maimer ;  and  many  othera 
had  the  honour  of  being     nicked*'  by  him  who 

deserved  it  less,  and  could  not  so  well  a  fiord  it,  as 
Mr>  Doddington.  But  an  end  was  ra pidly  approaching 
to  domestic  scenes  that  scandalized  ail  England  then, 
and  that  must  now  be  regarded  almost  with  incre- 
dulity. 

The  Prince  employed  himself  frequently  in  plant- 
ing at  Kew,  and  used  to  work  in  tiie  gardens  with 

more  regard  for  his  amusement  than  for  his  health. 
In  this  way  he  caught  cold  early  in  March,  1751, 
and  before  he  had  thoroughly  recoreired  he  attended 
the  King  to  the  House  of  Lords,  when  the  weight  of 
his  rohcs  made  liim  feel  very  hot.  He  unrobed  at 
Carlton  House,  and,  with  his  usual  indiscretion, 
threw  on  a  light  frock  and  started  for  £ew,  where  he 
walked  about  the  gardens,  then  returned  to  Carlton 
House  Yeiy  tired,  and  laid  down  on  a  couch  before 
an  open  window.  The  next  day  he  was  much  worse, 
and  day  after  day  his  symptoms  became  more  alarm- 
ing ; — severe  cough,  shivering,  and  acute  pain  in  the 
stomach,  denoted  serious  danger.  Doctors  Wilmot^ 
Taylor,  and  Leigh,  and  Hawkins  the  surgeon,  wei^ 
called  in,  but  it  was  too  late.  On  the  20th  the 
Prince  laid  liis  hand  on  his  stomach,  and  said,  "  Jc 
sens  la  mort.'*  Pavonariu£t,  his  £i.yourite  valet-de- 
chambre,  who  was  supportmg  him,  Mt  him  shiyer, 
and  cried,  "Good  God,  the  Prince  is  going  !"  The 
*  **  Gecrg©  IL"   Vol  1,  p.  77. 
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Princess,  who  was  at  the  foot  of  the  bod,  snatched  up 
a  candle,  but  before  she  got  to  him  he  was  dead. 
She  lemaaned  four  houis  with  the  ooipee^  before  she 
would  be  satisfied  of  her  husband^s  dissolution, 
retired  to  bed  at  six — in  two  Lours  w^as  again  up, 
aad,  having  sent  for  Dr.  Lee,  employed  heiself  in 
burning  the  Fnnoe's  papers. 

Lord  North  had  been  commissioned  to  notify 
the  distressing  intelligence  to  the  King.  He  was 
found  playing  at  cards:*  he  merely  said,  II  est 
mart  !'*  But,  though  he  exhibited  so  little  concem 
for  the  loss  of  liis  heir,  he  sent  a  civil  message  to  his 
son's  widow,  and  shortly  afterwards  paid  her  a  visit  of 
condolence.  The  Princess^  who,  in  a  vety  trying 
position,  had  managed  to  acquire  the  respect  of  all 
parties,  behaved  with  great  judgment,  and  so  plea^ied 
the  King,  that  his  Majesty  cordially  promised  his 
best  offices  for  her  and  her  children,  and  shortly 
took  such  measiures  as  proved  that  theee  promises  he 

meant  to  perform. 

We  gladly  introduce  here  a  more  &y0uxaUe 

account  of  the  Prince  than  has  yet  been  given  :  it 
proceeds  from  one  who  lost  a  patron  in  the  Prince, 
and  gives  his  Royal  Highness  the  beneht  of  his 
gmteftd  recollections.  It  is  a  solitaiy  testimony  to 
his  good  qualities,  and  the  reader  must  make  the 
most  of  it : 

"  Oh,  unhappy  day  !  Being  Wednesday,  March  20, 1751,  about 
10  o'clock  in  the  evening,  then  died  liis  Royal  Iliglmcss  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wale8»  at  his  house  Leister  Fields,  having  been  ill 
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about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  He  was  first  taken  ill,  being  ia 
Us  gmdens  at  Kcw,  where  he  was  directing  the  planting  and  getting 
of  some  exotic  trees,  in  which  gardens  for  their  improvement  be 
took  great  pains  and  pleuore  daily,  for  ezerdsc  and  health,  yet 
[hod]  the  unhappiness  to  be  there  when  a  great  prodi^ous  storm 
ofbailMfihat  wassoTioleiitlbatbelbrabecoiildgettobis  biwne 
indoonhewasw<etttfaro\aad«as8obadfr(Mntb0Ooldbegot,and8o 
oontiiiued  dafly,  that  all  Ibe  caxe  and  akiU  of  the  pfayaidana  waa  in 
TBin,and  bedyedinthe46tbyear  ofbiaageand  two  montba.  A 
Prince  of  great  humanity,  noUe  and  benerolent,  of  conttant 
aflbbiUty.  By  bis  FkineesB  be  bad  eight  cbiMien  Umg,  and 
impregnated  Willi  aootlier;  geoerotia  and  friendly  to  biaiervantB; 
to  arts  and  seienoes  a  great  lover  and  admirer ;  had  a  taste  for  the 
Belles  Lcttres,  and  fwas]  a  lover  of  paintings  and  works  of  fine 
taste  ;  not  only  [was  he]  an  cncourager  of  tlie  musical  performances, 
but  also  so  well  skillofl  as  to  perform  a  j)art  in  the  musical  consorts, 
which  he  often  had  in  his  own  house  ;  with  all  these  prcat  qualities 
[he  was]  conversable  and  void  of  ceremony  and  pride  as  any  man 
living.  His  collection  of  the  best  masters  will  allways  shew  his 
taste,  tho'  not  the  extent  of  his  judgment  and  inclinations ;  that  he 
has  done  more  in  collections  than  any  Prince  in  England  since 
King  Charles  the  First,  and  emulated  that  worthy  great  King, 
wiahing  he  cotdd  form  so  considerable  a  collection,  and  from  me 
bad  tbrae  toIsm  fiurly  written,  of  that  King's  ooUectiooa,  and  alto 
anoAer  Yollum;  be  bad  an  aoooinit  drawn  np  of  what  pxetnroa 
remained  now  in  the  palaoes  of  Eeanngtoo,  Hampton  Gourt,  and 
Windsor,  The  loss  of  this  noUe  Prince  long  may  I  lament ;  bat 
shall  never  see  the  like.  Ho  bad  an  eiLeeDent  memoty,  spoke 
sevend  languages  wlfli  great  eiaetncss  and  freedom,  aeeming 
always  pleasant  and  IMy.  His  complemon  frir,  light  hair  and 
eyes ;  not  tall  nor  very  rdbost  Bnt  this  sadden  death  and  lo« 
will  be  irreparable ;  he  was  endowed  with  so  many  heroic  virtues 
which  formed  a  great  and  good  prince.  "* 

This  account  of  Prince  Frederick  diffisre  widely 
•  mOsQeetionso£aeeigo  Vortue. 
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from  those  of  Waljjole  and  Hervey ;  possibly  there  ia 
exaggeration  on  both  aidea  Vertae  laments  the  loss 
of  a  liberal  patron,  and  Walpole  and  Hervey  colour 

the  portrait  of  a  pohtical  opponent.  Perhaps,  in  the 
medium  there  lies  a  more  just  estimate  of  the 
departed  Prince,  fiia  Bojid  HighneaB,  howerer, 
does  not  appear  to  hATe  left  behind  him  many  per- 
sons who  thought  his  loss  irreparable,  with  the 
exception  of  the  rising  scholars  of  the  two  univeraities 
who  chose  to  sing  hia  rsquiem,  in  almost  every 
measure  and  every  language.  The  Cambridge  Luctus 
is  heralded  by  an  address  in  Latin  to  the  King,  and 
comprises  forty-two  Latin,  ten  Greek,  five  Hebrew, 
two  Arabic,  and  thirfy-three  English  compositions,* 
Oxford  jnoduced  eighty  Latin,  eight  Greek,  live 
Hebrew,  one  Arabic,  one  Welsh,  one  Phoenician,  one 
£tra0can,  one  Syriac,  and  forty-one  £nglish.t  The 
virtues  that  required  to  be  sung  in  Welsh,  Syriac, 
Phojuifian,  and  Etruscan,  perhaps  were  not  so  intelU-- 
gible  to  ordinary  capacities;  and  notwithstanding 
this  polyglot  evidence  of  the  merits  of  the  illnstriaas 
deceased,  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  elegy,$ 

*  Acndcmioo  Cautabrigiensis  Luctus  ia  Obitum  Frederisi  Cel« 
MMimi  Wulliu)  Piincipis  MDCCLI.  fol. 

t  Epicodia  Oxonii-nsia  in  Obitum  CelslBsimi  et  Dcflideratissimi 
Frcderici  Princii)is  Walliiu,  MDCCLI.  fol. 

J  Here  lies  Fred, 

Who  was  iilivo  and  is  dead 
Had  it  hvvn  bis  iVfiluT, 
I  had  murh  rather  ; 
Had  it  been  bis  brotlicr, 
Much  better  tbaii  auotber ; 
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wiaxh  was  circulated  soon  afier  liis  death,  in  a 
language  moie  generally  nnderstoody  and  eKpreesing 
mueh  more  ample  ideas^  interpreted  more  ^rly 

the  estimate  of  the  nation  :  this  notwithstanding  that 
it  places  him  much  ahove  the  rest  of  his  fiunily,  rates 
him  at  an  extremely  modeiate  valuation. 

If  any  one  felt  Lis  loss  it  ought  to  have  been  his 
widow,  and  the  Princess  was  in  a  state  that  made  so 
sadden  a  bereavement  mmsnally  heavy,  for  she  waa 
near  her  oonfinem^t :  she  8eem%  however,  to  have 
borne  her  loss  with  singular  rtsignation  ;  and  very 
shortly  aflorwards  gave  birth  to  a  daughter.*  Horace 
Walpole  dwells  frequenil^  upon  the  movements  of 
the  royal  widow,  especially  recording  the  conduct  of 
the  King  towards  her,  and  the  manner  in  ^vhich  her 
BoyaL  Highness  brought  up  her  son,  the  heir  pre- 

Had  it  been  his  sdsier. 
No  one  would  have  missed  her. 
Had  it  been  the  whole  generation. 
Still  better  for  the  nation; 
But  sinoe  'tis  only  Fred, 
Who  was  alive,  and  is  dead— 
There  is  no  move  to  be  said. 

*  So  sad  a  commencement  of  existence  did  not  promise  a 
&TOiiFaUe  eoneluiion :  the  end  was  as  nntowaid  as  the  beginning. 
This  posdminons  ehild  proved  an  amiable  and  aooonpSidied  woman, 
but  a  most  unhappy  one:  she  was  married  to  Christian,  King  of 
Sweden,  was  eimipromised  in  the  political  tntrignes  of  Straensee, 
through  the  hatred  of  her  mother-in-law,  and  was  saved  from  her 
vengeance  by  the  interference  of  her  brother,  George  m.  She  died 
in  1775,  after  living  several  years  in  retirement  at  ZeU. 
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sumptive  to  the  Throne ;  not  forgetting  the  scandal 
alising  out  of  her  presumed  iniiiiuuy  with  her 
confidential  adviser^  Lord  Bute,  whose  influenoe  over 

lier  and  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  waa  certainly 
very  great. 

It  is  impossible  to  bring  to  a  condusioii  this 
curious  picture  of  Court  maimers  and  Court  morak, 

without  the  expression  of  a  hearty  congratulation  at 
the  change  which  little  more  than  a  oentuij  has 
e&cted  in  both ;  and  having  the  past  thus  brought 
before  us,  we  cannot  too  highly  estimate  our  good  for- 
tune, in  living  under  the  sway  of  a  Sovereign  whose 
virtues  render  her  not  less  eminent  than  her  position* 
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CHAFTEB  TIL 

BOBAOB  nr  miT.  1788  xo  1741. 

That  "  home-keeping  youths  have  ever  homely 
wits^'*  WAS  quite  as  much  tite  genexal  opuiioii  in  the 

days  of  Walpole  as  in  those  of  Shakspeare.  The 
routine  of  a  first-rate  education  for  the  sons  of  people 
of  distinction^  comprised — so  many  years  passed  at  a 
public  school — so  many  at  dither  of  our  uniyersiides — 
and  po  many  in  foreign  trarel.  Tlie  latter  was 
regarded  as  giving  the  perfecting  touch  to  the  rough 
hewing  which  the  youth  had  undeigone  at  school  and 
college ;  for  he  was  never  fully  qualified  to  assume  the 
part  of  a  ''fine  gentleman,"  unle&s  he  could  talk 
familiarly  of  Paris,  and  refer  with  a  httle  connoisseur- 
ship  to  the  antiquities  of  Borne.  A  prolonged 
joumey  through  the  conlanenial  states  was  styled 
"going  the  grand  tour/'  and  among  the  advantages 
which  it  aflforded  the  young  tourist  were — 1st ;  the 
thorough  initiation  into  French  breeding,  only  to  be 
obtained  by  a  certain  period  of  residence  in  the 
French  capital — ^2nd;  a  taste  in  and  knowledge  of 
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art,  supposed  to  result  as  a  matter  of  course  from  the 
hurried  inspection  of  the  picture  galleries  of  Italy. 
/THius,  the  rustic  heir  of  a  Yorkshire  Baronet  quitted 
the  paternal  roof,  and  at  the  end  of  about  two  years 
came  back  a  maccaioni  and  a  yirtnoso,  with  an  un- 
riyaUed  poodle,  a  new  &Bhion  of  taJdng  snuff,  and 
a  score  or  two  of  undoubted  originals  of  the  Old 
Masters — not  -w  orth  the  duty  for  which  they  were 
detained  at  the  Custom  HocumlJ 

Among  the  rising  generation  who  were  desirous 
of  profiting  by  the  advantages  of  travel  were  Horace 
Waipole,  and  several  of  his  achoolfellowB.  It  has 
been  seen,  tiiat  Hanbury  Williams,  George  Montagu^ 
and  Lord  Conway,  had  already  gone  abroad, 
with  the  acquiescence  of  the  heads  of  their  several 
&milies.  In  March,  1739^  young  Walpole  and  his 
attached  firiend  Thomas  Gray,  quitted  England  for 
France,  to  follow  in  tlic  same  route.  It  ha])poned  to 
be  rather  a  critical  period  for  Englishmen  to  travel 
on  the  continent.  There  were  serious  differences 
with  Spain,  whidi  soon  alter  led  to  a  declaration  of 
war.  Tlie  friends  of  the  Pretender  were  extremely 
anxious  that  this  war  should  become  general,  and 
wherever  the  Stuarts  had  any  influence,  of  all 
Englishmen  the  most  haieftd  would  be  a  member 
of  the  family  of  Walpole — a  son  of  that  clear-sighted 
enemy,  w  hose  vigilance  had  already  more  than  onoe 
defeated  their  most  promismg  projects.  The  peaeefbl 
counsels  of  Cardinal  Fleury  fortunately  prevailed  in 
France,  and  the  English  Minister's  son  and  his  com- 
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panion  met  with  no  obstacle  in  their  journey  or  to  their 
amusements. 

Horace's  first  letter  from  France  is  dated  April  21, 
when  he  and  his  friend  were  enjoying  the  entertain- 
ments of  the  French  capital.  He  mentions  the 
superiority  he  observed  in  its  principal  comedians 
over  ours,  and  that  his  countrymen  were  getting 
weary  of  Moli^re,  an  imperfect  performance  of  whose 
master-piece,  "  L'Avare/' the  tourists  had  just  ^vit- 
nessed.  He  then  describes  the  funeral  procession  of 
the  Due  de  Treves,  which  commenced  at  nine  at 
night,  and  did  not  terminate  till  three  in  the  morning. 
Among  the  lions  to  which  the  two  friends  paid  a 
visit,  was  Versailles.  It  disappointed  them.  Wal- 
pole  calls  it  "a  garden  for  a  great  child."  Gray,  "  a 
huge  heap  of  Httleness."  The  Convent  of  the  Char- 
treux  appears  to  have  aftbrded  them  more  satisfaction. 
Here  too  they  beheld  a  picture  by  Le  Soeur,  of  which 
Horace  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  commendation  : 
but  better  things  were  in  store  for  him. 

As  the  travellers  found  some  difficulty,  wath  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language,  in  making 
themselves  understood,  they  determined  to  stay  three 
months  at  Rheims  to  improve  themselves  in  French. 
Here  young  Walpole  was  joined  by  his  cousin,  Henry 
Seymour  Conway,  and  subsequently  by  George 
Montagu  and  George  Selwyn.  As  may  be  imagined, 
the  re-united  schoolfellows  made  a  very  merry  party. 
Horace  pursued  his  studies  with  diligence,  and 
he  tells  a  correspondent  not  to  wonder  if  all  liis 
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letters  resembled  dictionaries,  with  Freiicli  on  one 
Ade,  and  Engliab  on  the  other.  1  deal  in  nothii^ 
else  at  present,  and  talk  a  ooaple  of  words  of 
each  language  alternately,  from  morning  till  night.** 
In  one  of  his  letters  he  very  dramatically  describes 
tiie  onexpected  appearance  amongst  them  of  a  wild 
young  Irishman,  who  had  been  studyinL,'  fortifications 
abroad,  till  his  head  had  become  a  chaos  of  bastions, 
ravelines,  counterscarps,  and  homworks. 

Walpole  changed  his  quarters  in  September,  for 
we  find  him  rambling  among  the  moantains  of  Savoy. 
In  his  desire  to  see  everything  to  the  best  advantage, 
he  had  endeavoured  to  associate  as  much  as  possible 
with  the  various  strangers  whom  he  met  with  in  his 
travels.  To  this  he  alludes,  when  he  says,  "  Yester- 
day I  was  a  shepherd  of  Dauphine ;  to-day  .  an 
Alpine  savage ;  to-morrow  [I  shall  be]  a  Carthusian 
monk,  and  fViday  a  Swiss  Calvinist.** 

Whilst  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aix,  Walpole, 
with  Gray  and  Conway,  visited  the  Grande  Chartreuse. 
His  description  of  the  scenery  here  is  not  less  graphic 
than  picturesque : 

"The  road  winding  roimd  a  prodigious  mountain,  nnd  sur- 
rounded w  itli  others  all  shagged,  with  hanginir  woods,  obsciux'd  with 
pines,  or  lost  in  clouds,  Rolow,  a  torrent  breaking  through  cliffs, 
and  tumbling  through  fragments  of  rocks.  Sheets  of  cascades 
forcing  their  silver  speed  down  channelled  jnccipiccs,  and  hasting 
into  the  roughened  river  at  the  bottom;  now  and  then  an  old 
foot-bridge  with  a  broken  tail,  a  leaning  eroas,  a  cottage,  or  an 
hennitage.*' 

After  sufficiently  enjoying  the  beauties  of  this 
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neiglibourliood,  the  travelleiB  passed  on  to  Geneva, 
whence  in  a  few  days  it  was  designed  that  Walpole 
and  Qiay  should  retnmto  Lyons,  leaving  Conway  at 
Geneva.  It  appears  that  by  this  time  they  had  so 
far  advanced  in  the  language,  that  they  were  enabled 
to  nunhle  abont  at  their  leisure,  and  quite  at  their 
ease.  They  made  researches  after  the  curious  and  the 
picturesque,  which  were  of  coiirse  greatly  to  the  taste 
of  two  such  faithful  followers  of  the  muse.  For  Gray 
they  formed  an  admirable  series  of  poetic  studies — 
and  if  Walpole's  imagination  profited  less  by  their 
poetic  influence,  ho  was  not  less  sensible  either  of  the 
gnuxdeur  of  such  Yiews,  or  of  their  beauly. 

The  travellers  entered  Italy  about  the  beginning 
of  November,  having  been  eight  days  journeying 
&om  Lyons,  and  four  crossing  the  Alps.  They 
were  at  Turin  on  the  11th.  They,  however,  were  but 
on  the  threshold  of  this  land  of  promise,  when  they 
met  with  a  singular,  and  in  some  respects,  a  disheart-  f 
ening  incident.  Walpole  had  brought  with  him  a 
spaniel  of  King  Charles*  breed,  to  which  he  was  \ 
extremely  partial  It  was  the  first  in  the  long  sucoes*  ! 
sion  of  four-footed  pets  that  were  attached  to  his 
person.  When  they  were  at  the  highest  part  of  the 
Alpe^  the  Httle  animal  was  let  out  of  the  carriage  for 
air  and  exerdse :  he  was  froliddng  at  the  horses' 
heads  in  sight  of  his  young  master,  when  suddenly  a 
gaimt  wolf  darted  out  of  a  wood  of  firs,  and  seized  the 
poor  creature  by  the  throat.  The  postilion  struck  at  the 
wolf  with  his  whip,  but  he  darted  up  the  side  of  a 
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rock  and  disappeared,  before  any  attempt  at  reseue 
eould  be  mada.  lino  be«si  most  iiave  been  hud 
drrrcn  by  hungor,  or  ma«6  than  uaiallydariiig,  for  tlie 

deed  was  dune  in  the  broad  sunbliine,  about  two 
o'dock  in  the  day.  The  master  of  the  poor  dog 
iTM  deeply  aJQEected  at  ihe  melaodioly  £bAb  of  hia 

Walpole  and  Gray  met  several  English  at  Turin, 
among  whom  were  Lord  Lincoln^  subsequently  Duke 
^  Neweasde,  and  the  Bey.  Joseph  Speooe,  tbe 
caotertaining  author  of  ^'AneodotflSy  Observation^ 
and  Characters  of  Books  and  Men."  In  general,  the 
fellow-students  cared  littie  about  meeting  their  oom- 
patriots,  for  the  latter  rarely  iuhdd,  by  their  eocen- 
tricHiies  or  thdr  aflfoctationB,  to  excite  tbelr  ridieole : 
but  ^Ir.  Spence  wa,s  a  most  desirable  companion,  and 
soon  became  on  excellent  terms  with  them  :  he  and 
Waipole  nuide  a  &voiuable  impreeaiaa  on  eaeh  odier, 
^wbidi  WM  not  snfiNed  to  pass  away. 

They  visited  Genoa  and  Bologna,  their  chief  gra- 
tiEcation.  now  being  confinod  to  the  picture  galleries  ; 
for  they  had  already  had  more  than  enough  of  the 
unmeaning  ceiemomes  and  idle  prooesslops  whidh 
used  to  be  so  frequent  a  feature  of  the  amusements 
in  the  Italian  cities ;  and  partook  of  them  very 
sparingly. 

«Exeept  pietoMB  ind  ■liitoM  we  «e  not  ImmI  aV^" 
Mff  HoMMe  "Wa^^;  *'daii*t  go  a^^taxing  aflter  eioolEed  tawm 
and  oommdnunetair-ciies.  Now  and  tben  we  diop  in  at  a  pirooes- 
mon  or  a  high  maas,  hear  Iho  mime,  enjoy  a  atrange.atture,  and 

hate  the  foul  monkhood  r*  -  •     -  -      •  ^ 
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Sorroimded  as  he  was  by  eo  xaaiiy  lare  examples 
of  tat,  it  is  but  natoial  to  suppose  ih&t  Walpole's 

taste  should  have  become  more  refined,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  a  young  student,  with  all  the 
enthusiasin  fi>r  genius  natural  to  a  gifted  intellect, 
found  his  principal  source  of  enjoyment  in  a  contem- 
plation of  the  master-pieces  of  the  Italian  schools. 
/Yet his  dascdcal  studies  were  neither  forgotten  nor 
/  laid  aside.   He  remembered  that  he  was  in  the  land 
j   of  Virgil  and  of  Ovid, — of  Juvenal  and  of  Horace, 
!   and  the  beauties  of  the  Latin  poets  appear  to  have 
I  frequently  recarred  to  his  memory. 

The  two  firiends  were  three  days  croBedng  the 
Apennines  ;  this  wa,s  in  the  Christniiis  of  1739,  for  in 
January  of  the  ensuing  year  Walpolc  writes  from 
florenoe.  Strange  as  it  may  seem^  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  sight-seers  diminished  as  the  causes  for  calling 
it  forth  increased. 

* 

**  CSalais  guxpiised  me  more,"  lie  acknowledges,  **  than  anjihiiig 
I  bave  ieen  amee.  I  leooUect  the  joy  I  iiaed  to  propose,  if  I  could 
but  onoe  aee  I3ie  Grand  Duke's  gallery :  I  walk  into  it  now  wMh 
ta  fitde  eontion  as  I  should  into  St.  Paul's.    The  statues  arc  a 

congregation  of  good  sort  of  people  that  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
unruffled  regard  for.  The  farther  I  travel  the  less  I  wonder  at  any- 
thing." 

From  this  satiety  of  intellectaal  pleasures  Wal* 

pole  appears  to  have  fled  to  dissipation,  entering  into 
the  amusements  of  Florence  with  all  the  vivacity  of 
an  Italian.  He  enjoyed  the  caixuvaL; .he  was  enters 
tained  with  the  lioense  of  the  nuuak;  he  daaced»  he 
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attended  operas,  lie  entered  into  tlie  spirit  of  Flo- 
rentine society^  and^  in  short,  was  delighted  with  the 
fair  city  and  all  it  oontuned. 

Here  he  made  many  friends.  Fii-st  on  the  list 
was  Horace  Maim,  who  held  the  post  of  English 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  Flor^ce. 
The  fiiendship  thus  commenced  preserved  its  fresh- 
ness for  a  very  long  period  of  years,  and  was  kept 
up,  whilst  both  remained  in  different  countries^ 
by  means  of  a  correspondence  unriyalied  for  its  per- 
fect case,  vivacity,  and  entertainment.  Mr.  Mann's 
2)osition  i^ave  him  the  means  of  transmitting  import- 
ant intelligence  to  England.  The  family  of  the  Pro- 
tender  were  kept  under  his  eye,  and  so  caie^y  did 
he  watch  their  proceedings  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible for  tliLiii  to  hold  communication  with  any  one 
unobserved  by  liim  or  lus  agents.  The  information 
conveyed  to  the  Minister^  enabled  the  latter,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  to  baffle  the  designs  of  the  Jaco- 
bites. Mr.  ^lann  was  i\ho  of  great  use  to  Sir  Robert 
in  procuiing  for  him  valuable  works  of  art — ^the  walls 
of  his  town  and  country  mansions  bore  ample  evi- 
dences  of  his  preference  for  such  decorations.  Mr. 
Mann's  colloquies  with  Horace  on  this  subject  were 
duly  transmitted  to  the  parental  ear,  which  led  to  an 
increased  number  of  commissions  and  more  valuable 
acquisitions. 

The  Resident  at  Florence  was,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  a  zealous  Walpolite,  and  inspired  many  of  his 
Florentine  friends  with  similar  aentimente.  The  great 
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Minister's  son  was  therefore  received  in  that  city 
with  all  honour  and  welcome.  In  the  circle  wliicli 
Mr.  Mann's  popular  qualities  had  made  a  pretty 
extensive  one,  Horace  had  ample  reason  to  he  satis- 
fied with  his  reception. 

It  was  at  Florence  that  Walpole  at  more  than 
usual  length  wooed  the  muse and  his  suit  took 
the  form  of  an  epistle  in  verse,  addressed  to  his 
school tellow  and  fellow-collegian,  Thomas  Asheton, 
then  employed  as  tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Plymouth.  It 
is  a  composition  of  some  length  and  of  considerahle 
pretentton,  and  displays  the  advantage  he  had  de- 
rived from  constant  association  with  so  gifted  a  poet 
as  his  travelling  companion.  A  poem  of  three  or 
four  hundred  lines  must  have  taken  some  time  in  its 
production,  and  it  bears  internal  evidence  that  the 
author  had  also  taken  some  pains.  It  contains  sin- 
gular passages — the  more  singular  in  their  anti- 
monarchical  featureaiy  when  it  is  remembered  that 
they  were  written  by  the  son  of  the  greatest  courtier  of 
the  age,  and  in  its  clerical  denunciations,  as  they  were 
addressed  to  one  who  was  on  the  point  of  hecoming 
a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England.  Walpole's 
republicanism  at  this  time  must  have  been  unusually 
strong  to  have  produced  such  lines  as  these  : — 

The  greatest  curses  any  age  lias  known 
Have  issued  from  the  temple  or  the  throne. 
Extent  of  ill  from  kings  at  Bat  b^;uu, 
But  priests  must  aid  and  oonseemte  their  tbs. 
Hie  tortured  sulgect  m^t  be  hetid  omnplain 
Wlien  sinkiqg  under  a  new  weight  of  chain. 
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Or,  mote  nbiOiois,  pcdiapt 
Wban  tmdtodowwatilkdooiMubiiNB; 
But  the  priest  cbriftene  all  a  n^t  divine. 
"Wben  at  tlie  eltar  a  new  monarch  kneeli* 
What  coujured  awe  upon  the  people  fleab 
The  chosen  lie  adores  the  preeioiit  oil. 
Meekly  recL'ivcs  the  solemn  charm,  and  while 
The  priest  some  blessed  nothings  mutters  o'er 
Sucks  in  the  sacred  grease  at  every  ytorc  : 
lie  seems  at  once  to  shed  his  mortal  skin, 
And  feels  divinity  transferred  within. 
Tlio  trembh'np:  \'ulgar  dread  the  royal  nod, 
And  worship  God's  anointed  more  than  God. 
8uch  sanction  gires  the  prelate  to  such  kings. 
So  mischief  from  those  hallowed  fountains  qprisgs. 
But  bend  your  eye  to  yonder  harassed  plains 
Where  king  and  priest  in  one,  united  reigns; 
See  &ir  Italia  mourn  her  holy  state. 
And  droop  oppressed  beneath  a  Tstgtl  weight; 
Where  fiit  celibaoy  usurps  the  soil* 
And  sacred  sloth  consumes  the  peasant's  toil : 
Hie  holy  drones  monopoliae  the  sky, 
And  plunder  hy  a  tow  of  poverty ; 
The  Christian  eause  their  lewd  profession  tabts, 
Unleamed,  undiaste,  uncharitable  saints."* 

In  a  more  favourable  specimen  of  his  style,  eh 
poiutfi  out  the  transfonnatioiis  in  Saint  woiah^  which 
some  writers  have  attributed  to  the  early  CSirisiuaiB. 

"Each  temple  with  new  weij;ht  of  idols  nods. 
And  bonowed  altars  smoke  to  other  gods. 
Prometheus'  vulture,  Mattlicw's  eagle  proves, 
And  heavenly  cherubs  sprout  from  heathen  loTeSy 
Young  tiauymede  a  winged  angel  stmds 
B^;  holy  Luke,  and  dictates  God's  commaads ; 

•    Loid  Odbid's  Works.**  YoL  1.  p.  8. 
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Apollo,*  though  degraded,  still  can  bleas, 

Rewoided  with  a  sainthood  and  an  S. ; 

Each  convert  godliead  is  Apostolized, 

And  Jovi'  himself  by  Peter'sl  name  baptized  ; 

Astartc  sliines  in  JeA^nsh  Mary's  fame, 

Still  queen  of  heaven,  anoth^  and  the  aaioe."^ 

The  poet  Bubsequently  enumerates  the  sovereigns 
of  England,  m  a  tone  far  from  flattering  to  the  King's 
digniiy,  and  concludes  with  an  ezhortation  to  his 
friend  to  form  his  pupil — ^the  Earl  of  Pl}Tiiouth — ^into 
a  being  at  once  iree^  woithy  and  intelligent. 

In  a  similar  spirit  the  young  author  wrote  in .  the 
same  year,  and  at  the  same  place,  his  ''Inscription 
for  the  neglected  column  in  the  place  of  St.  Mark." 
His  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  liberty  must  have 
been  veiy  strong  to  have  led  him  to  pen  such  lines  as 
are  to  be  found  in  these  poems--*buty  as  we  have  seen, 
this  was  nu  new  imj)ression  ;  though  iidialing  from  liis 
birth  the  incense  of  a  Court,  it  is  impossible  to  find 
in  any  writer  a  more  uncompromising  spirit  of  free- 
dom than  that  which  influenced  young  Walpole, 
during  the  early  portion  of  his  career,  and  though  in 
after  years  he  allowed  himself  to  be  subjected  by 
influences  of  a  veiy  different  chaiacter,  the  pr^diced 
of  caste  and  position  which  then  swayed  him,  did  not 
always  succeed  in  eradicating  the  enthusia&m  of  his 
youth. 

*  St.  Apollos. 

t  At  St.  Peter's,  an  old  statue  of  Jupiter  is  turned  into  the 
taint  to  whom  the  hnilding  is  dedicated. 
-    t  *«l4sniQifcid'sW<nlv.*\  Voi  l,p,.10... 
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The  tntTellera  ramaaned  on  this  oooarioo  but  two 

mouths  ill  Florence,  and  were  at  Sienna  by  22nd  of 
March^  having  greatly  admired  the  oountxy  between 
the  two  citiesy  which  Walpde  deacribeB  as  oonsistbig 
of  "  millions  of  hills  planted  with  trees  and  tijipcd 
with  villas  or  convents.*'  Their  admiration  ceased  at 
Badioo&ni,  which  they  stigmatiaed  for  its  ugU- 
ness.  On  the  road  they  were  passed  by  Senesino  the 
singer,  who  had  just  left  England,  where  he  was  a 
great  favourite,  and  returned  to  his  native  Italy  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health.  A  passing  salutation  was 
all  they  oonld  inteichange,  the  young  men  impa- 
tiently hunymg  on  to  iiome :  they  arrived  at  the 
eternal  city  on  the  26th  of  March. 

The  appearance  of  the  son  of  the  English  Ministw 
in  Rome,  doulitless  caused  some  little  stir  there — if 
not  in  the  Papal  Court,  in  that  of  the  Pretender — ^if 
the  little  state  that  luckless  Prince  was  able  to  main- 
tain, could  be  called  a  Court.  Horace  however,  took 
care  to  give  no  offence,  and  kept  as  much  as  possible 
out  of  all  hazardous  companionship. 

It  does  not  appear  that  either  Walpole  or  Omy 
were  as  much  struck  with  the  grandeur  of  the  city  of 
the  Csesars,  as  they  were  with  its  desolation  and 
misgoyenmient.  What  the  former  says  of  his  first  im< 
pressions  is  very  much  the  same  with  the  first  impres- 
sions of  eveiy  intelligent  traveller  who  has  since 
beheld  it.  The  glory  of  the  past  smothered  under 
fiyintiTig  miseries — ^the  capital  of  the  dvilized  globe^ 
shrunk  into  a  colony  of  bigoted  priests  ;  the 
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iunazing  spectacle  of  tlie  Romans  clicinged  to  gaudy 
prooefisions  and  debasing  ceremonies ;  all  that  was 
manly  and  claarical,  ezaltiiig  and  mazyeUoiiSy  they 
fbond  meiamovphosed  into  all  that  was  most  ^femi- 
nate,  vulgar,  degrading  and  common-place. 

**I  am  very  glad"  says  Walpole  ''that  I  see 
Borne  while  it  yet  eziata :  before  a  great  nuinb^  of 
years  are  elapsed,  I  question  whether  it  will  be  worth 
seeing."  Ignorance  and  povei'ty  were  then  making 
estenfiive  ravages — despotism  and  superstition  have 
anoe  increaBed  them  a  hnndred-fokU  The  march  of 
civilization  had  made  some  progress  in  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  ;  free  institutions  were  springing 
up  even  where  slavery  seemed  indigenous ;  but  there 
was  (me  place  where  neither  oivilization  nor  freedom 
was  suffered  to  enter.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
sentient,  sympathizing  human  beings,  were  kept  in  a 
aMe  of  hopeless  bcMidage  by  a  certain  caste  among 
tlicir  ftUow  creature^  who  had  detanninad  thai  their 
couutr)aiien  should  not  think  for  themselves. 

The  travellers  visited  all  the  lions — particularly 
jhflliffMftrt  niinff  of  the  ancient  city.  Qray  found  a 
iin<Hi  Hijfl  ifiii  poetic  contemplation,  and  he  did  not 
neglects  it.  "Walpule  was  rather  diiicruntly  employed. 
The  fuiy  of  collecting  had  already  seized  hii^.^.  '\  1 
am,  fiir  gonai'*  ha  wpitea  ^f,m\ medals^  lan^^.  idofa^ 
prints,  ka.,  and  dl  tibe  ainaU;  oommoditiea  w  <ttie 
purchase  of  which  I  can  attain.  I  would  buy  the 
CWosseum,  if  I  could."    In  such  a  humour,  and  in 

his  heart's  Qonteat^ 
the  leadar-Mty  bo  sura  the  young  virtuoso  fiiund 
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sufficient  emplo3rinent  fer  Mb  monej  and  his  time. 
The  school feilaws  frequently  went  together  in  search 
of  antiquitieB^  and  the  marrals  iheiy  Omm  .befadd 
of  ihe  greatnesB  of  the  tsaamk  hthiMfciMfa^  onlj 

made  them  more  sensible  of  the  meanness  of  their 
successors. 

Thef  quitted  Bobia  that  noBmiBr,  «ad  in 
HaploB  in  the  middle  of  Jnna   This  cii^,  ehnmiding 

as  it  does  with  classical  asisociations,  "waa  visited  with 
singular  interest  by  both  the  yoimg  students.  Every 
thing  pleased  them  in  a  no^bomhood  so  ML  of 
interast,  bat  they  w»>moiit  .rtoiikhed  by  »  5«t  to 
the  subtei  ranean  city,  Herculanciim,  at  that  period  so 
complete  a  novelty  to  tourists,  that  vciy  few  persons 
knew  of  its  eTTsfapmee  The  fiist  modem  escavation 
\aui  been  made  in  the  year  1689^  the  seoond  in  1 709, 
and  the  last  in  1 738.  These  had  produced  compara- 
tively few  results,  for  Pon^eii  was  not  dia-. 
covered  till  some  time  atlerwaida ;  bat  the  ttaTeilscB 
saw  enough  to  make  them  omsider  it  one  of  ihe 
noblest  curiosities"  of  which  the  world  could  boast. 

They  left  Naples  with  regcet^  and  at  the  com-: 
menoement  of  Jvly  were  again  at  B*^  di  Cgo&do, 
vulgarly  called  Radicofani,  where,  being  desh'ous  of 
writing  a  letter,  Walpole  found  it  an  allair  of  unex- 
ampled difficulty.  The  good  people  of  the  plaoe 
were  not  meach  in  'tibe  habit  of  writinf^.  There  was 
but  one  pen  in  the  place,  and  that  had  been  employed 
by  the  Governor  from  time  imniemoiiab  ibr  drawing 
out  the  parole. 

«*I  ivai  tewd  to  MBd  to  homow  it,"  saya^  Walpole;  *'it  mi 
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scut  me  under  the  conduct  of  a  serjcant  and  two  Swiss,  with  a 
dcaire  to  return  it  when  I  should  have  done  with  it." 

He  goes  on  maA  more  £ioetk>iiBly  than  revt^ 

rently  to  say— 

''lis  a  curioflity,  andwortihy  to  be  laid  op  with  tlie  relics  which, 
wo  haTB  just  been  seeing  in  a  small  hovel  of  Gapucins,  on  the  side 
of  the  hia,  and  wUoh  wsfe  an  brought  by  his  Majesty  from  Jero- 
sileni.  Jlning  other  Hdngs  of  gnat  ssmtiigr,  thne  is  a  set  «ff 
gnashing  of  teeth,  the  gnnden  Teiy  entiie  ;  a  bii  of  the  wonn  that 
never  dies,  preserved  in  spirits ;  a  crow  of  St.  Peter*8  code,  veiy 
useful  against  Easter ;  the  crisping  and  curling,  frizzling  and  fro^^^l- 
cing,  of  Mary  Magdalen,  which  slie  cut  off  on  growing  devout.  The 
good  man  that  showed  us  all  these  commodities  wai*  got  into  such  a 
train  of  calling  them  the  blessed  this  and  the  blessed  that,  that  at 
l£Uit  he  showed  us  a  bit  of  the  blessed  fig-tree  that  Christ  cursed." 

A  few  days  mibfleqaeiitly  to  i^s  conmnmicatioii 
the  ftiends  were  again  at  Florence,  and  again  happy 
in  its  pleasant  society.  They  lodged  with  the  British 
Minister,  who  behsvad  to  them  as  a  brother.  Horaoe 
boasted  of  having  a  teneno  all  to  himself  with  an 
open  gaXiery  on  the  Amo,  where  opposite  was  the 
famous  gallery,  and  on  either  hand  two  £ne  bridges. 
Under  soch  eiicomfltoDoeB  Florance  became  a  sort  of 
Mohammedan  paradise  to  the  trayellers — ^nor  was 
this  paradise  wanting  in  a  sufficiency  of  those  agree- 
able inmates  of  the  other  sex,  who^  under  the 
i^peUation  of  howsB  in  Eastern  imaginatiosi  form  ito 
chief  attraction.  At  this  period  several  English 
families  of  distinction  had  taken  up  their  residence 
in  the  delightfiil  city.  Among  others,  Louiaa^ 
Coonteaa  of  Pomfiet,  with  her  two  lovely  daughtm^ 
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oontributed  largely  to  the  giatificatiou  of  the  viaitoxe^ 
by  giving  weekly  oonvenaflioneB  in  the  KptxtateatB 
and  gardens  of  one  of  the  magnificent  Florentine 

palaces,  which  the  Countess  had  hired  as  a  residence. 
Lady  Pomfret  had,  since  the  death  of  Queen  Caroline^ 
in  1737,  retired  from  Courts  where,  thanks  to  the 
influence  of  a  certain  diamond  necklace  presented  to 
the  Queen's  female  favourite,  together  with  the  con- 
stant administration  of  laige  doses  of  conrdy  iiatteiy 
in  the  same  quarter,  she  and  her  husband  had  enjoyed 
some  profitable  employments.  Lady  Pomfret  was 
Lady  in  Waiting  to  the  Princess  Amelia.  There  is 
ample  evidence  in  her  own  leUers,  that  during  her 
att^dance  at  Court  she  encountered  frequent  embar- 
rassments,  from  a  want  of  that  tiict  \viilcli  is  so  vitiilly 
important  to  a  courtier.  Her  ladyship,  as  may  be 
seen  by  her  letters  to  the  Duchess  of  Somerset^* 
affected  to  be  learned  beyond  what  was  customary  in 
Countesses  in  her  time ;  neveitlieless,  Horace 
Walpole  has  preserved  more  than  one  anecdote  to 
show  how  extravagant  was  the  assumption,  and 
amongst  a  great  number  of  her  ladyship's  manuscript 
letters,  pemsed  l)y  tlie  w^riter  of  this  w^ork,  lie  haa  not 
been  able  to  hnd  one,  the  spelling  and  grammar  of 
which  did  not  esdiibit  her  ignorance  of  the  very 
rudiments  of  education.  However,  her  accom- 
plishments were  such  as  commanded  a  vast  degree 

*  "Correspondence  between  Frances,  Countess  of  Hertford, 
afterwards  Duchess  of  Somerset,  and  Henrietta  Louisa,  Countess  ot 
Pomfiret,  between  the  years  1738  and  1741.*'  8  Vols.  8vo.  1905, 
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of  admiration  amongst  the  MorentiQes,  and  her  own 
merits  weie  enhanced  by  the  companionship  of  her 
beautiRil  daughters,  both  of  "whom,  in  a  few  years, 
she  contrived  to  many  advantageously  :  it  may  be, 
therefore,  readily  supposed  that  Lady  Pomfret,  in  her 
magnificent  palace  and  splendid  gardens,  was  conm- 
dered  by  the  people  of  Florence  as  a  very  distinguished 
personage. 

Lady  Walpole^  the  wife  of  Horace's  brother 
Bobert,  was  also  at  Elorenoe  at  this  period.  She 

vent u rod  to  put  forth  similar  pretensions  to  notoriety, 
with  some  claims  upon  it,  which  Lady  Pomfret,  for- 
tunately for  her^  did  not  possess.  There  was  a  third 
English  lady,  who  in  ability  as  in  ecoentricily  &r 

outshone  them  both. 

**  On  Wednesday  we  expect  a  ihird  slie  meteor,**  mrites  Horooe ; 
*'  ihoee  learned  lumuiaries  the  Ladiee  Pomfret  and  Walpole  are  to  be 
Joined  by  the  liady  Mary  Wortiey  Montague.  Yon  have  not  been 
witneis  to  the  thapeody  of  my*tic  nonsense  which  these  two  fiix 
tmek  debate  jncssssntly,  and  oonseqnently  cannot  figure  what  must 
be  the  issue  of  this  triple  alliance.  We  haye  some  idea  of  it. 
Only  figure  the  coalition  of  prudery,  debauchery,  sentiment,  history, 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  metaitliysics  ;  all,  except  the 
second,  understood  l)y  lialves,  by  quarters,  or  not  at  all.  You  shall 
huvo  the  jouruul  of  this  notable  academy." 

Horace  asks  in  another  letter, 

*«I)id  I  teU  yon  Iad|y  Maiy  WorOey  as  here?  She  hn^  at 
my  Lady  Walpole,  scolds  my  Lady  Pomfret,  and  Is  hraghed  at  by 
the  irh/Ae  town.  Her  drsssi,  her  aTsnce,  and  her  mipndence  must 
amaie  any  one  timt  nerer  heard  her  name.  She  wean  a  fond  mob 
that  does  sot  eorer  her  greasy  hUmk  looks,  that  hang  loose,  nerer 
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combed  ixr  eodLed;  aai  old  Mazarine  blue  wnpper,  that  gapes  opea 
and  diBCOTeit  a  oaiiTass  petticoat.  Hot  taoe  swelled  violently  on 
one  side,  portly  cohered  Trith  a  plaister  and  partly  with  wlute  paint, 
which,  for  cheapness,  she  has  bought  so  coane  Aat  you  would  not 
use  it  to  wash  a  chunney." 

A  coarse  picture  this,  and  we  are  bound  to  say 

much  at  variance  with  the  description  of  a  very  able 
observer,  who  met  the  original  shortly  afterwards. 

**  Lady  Maiy,**  says  Bfr.  Spenoe,  "Is  one  of  the  most  shming 
cifaaiacten  in  the  wndd,  bat  sfainet  like  a  comet ;  she  is  all  iivega- 
gnlari^,  and  always  wandering ;  the  most  wise,  the  most  impfodent; 
loveliest,  most  disagreeable;  best  natnred,  cruellest  woman  in  the 
world : '  si!  things  by  tnms  bat  nothing  long.*  '* 

Nevertheless,  in  what  the  more  charitable  clergy- 
man admits,  there  is  sufficient  to  leave  an  impresdoii 
&r  from  fiiYOtunable  to  Lady  Maiy  Wortlej  Montague, 
who,  if  she  did  not  by  her  conduct  justify  the  impu- 
tations which  Horace  Walpole  in  various  places  ven- 
tured to  circulate  respecting  her,  was  guilty  of  a  great 
deal  of  impropridy,  which  lit  a  more  tdbed  period  of 
society  would  have  irretrievably  ruined  her  reputation. 

There  were  several  Italians  in  Florence  with 
whom  Walpole  lived  on  terms  of  great  intimacy. 
At  the  bead  of  the  Council  of  Begency  was  Prince 
Craon;  and  his  wife  laid  a  high  position  in  the 
feflhionable  world,  thougli  she  had  formerly  been 
mistress  to  Leopold,  last  Duke  of  Lorraine.  When 
the  Duke  tired  of  her  «ttractioiiB>  he  provided  her 
with  a  husband  in  one  M.  de  Bcauveau,  whose  com- 
pliance witli  the  arrangement  is  supposed  to  have 
been  attained  by  the  aocompaniment  of  the  piinceLy 
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title  of  Craon,  The  Prince  and  Princess  were  ex- 
tremely attentive  to  their  nightly  Pharaoh,  and  their 
«upper  parties  were  very  much  to  his  taste.  Walpole 
always  mentions  their  names  with  warm  eulogy. 

The  pursuit  of  antiquities,  which  he  carried  on 
with  great  ardour,  brought  Horace  acquainted 
with  Baron  Stosch,  a  Prussian  virtuoso,  who  made 
his  antiquarian  studies — for  which  he  was  deserv^edly 
famous — subservient  to  a  profitable  espionage,  for 
which  he  was  as  deservedly  infamous.  He  took  pay 
from  the  British  Government  as  a  spy  on  the  Pre- 
tender, and  had  similar  services  on  his  paymasters 
rewarded  by  the  J acobites.  No  doubt  he  had  other 
objects  than  antiques,  in  seeking  the  acquaintance  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole's  son.  Dr.  Antonio  Cocchi,  a 
Florentine  physician,  and  an  author  of  some  repute, 
well  known  for  his  collection  of  Greek  writers  on 
medicine,  and  favourably  noticed  by  Mr.  Spence — 
was  a  much  more  respectable  character  ;  but  Horace 
does  not  appear  to  have  thought  highly  of  his 
attainments.  There  were  other  Englishmen,  how- 
ever, whose  opinion  of  the  doctor  was  extremely 
favourable.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
Earl  of  Cork,  who  writes  of  him  as  "  a  man  of  most 
extensive  learning — ^understands,  reads,  and  speaks 
all  the  European  languages — is  studious,  polite, 
modest,  humane,  and  instructive.  He  is  always  to 
be  admired  and  beloved  by  all  who  know  him." 
Bondelmonti,  the  Italian  poet,  was  another  of 
Horace's  JFlorentine  acquaintances  ;  he  did  not  very 
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highly  ffittiTTfia^w  his  talents  ;  yet  he  took  the  tiouble 
of  twttialfttipg  into  Engiiah  a  couplet  of  Bcmddmoaii'a 

composition,  which  Gray  aftenvards  put  into  Latin. 
The  reader  is  lefl  to  form  his  own  judgment  of  the 
original  and  its  translations : 

BoNDELMONTI. 

Spesso  Amor  sotto  la  forma 
D'Ainista  I'idc,  c  s'asconde  ; 
Pol  si  raischia,  e  si  coufondc 
Con  lo  sdegno  e  col  rancor. 
In  pictadc  ci  si  transforma, 
Par  trastullo  c  par  dispetto; 
Ma  nsi  tuo  diverse  aspetto, 
Sonpra  ^  i  rirtcaio  Arnot. 

Gray. 

Bisit  amiciiue  interddm  velatiis  amictu 

Et  bcni'  composita.  veste  fefcllit  Amor; 

Mox  ira)  assumpsit  ciiltus  facicmqno  miuantcm, 

Inquo  odium  versus,  versus  et  in  lacrj-mas : 

Ludcntcra  fugc,  nee  lacryraanti  aut  crede  furcnti; 

Idem  est  diwrimili  semper  in  ore  Deus. 

liOva  oAen  in  liie  comely  iiii6ii 
Of  Friendak^  ftnoiea  to  ba  aeen; 
Soon  again  he  ahifia  liia  diaaa, 
And  wears  Disdain  and  Banoonr'a  fiMe. 

To  gentle  Pity  then  he  ehangcs, 

HhooC^  Wantemiess,  throogh  Vupm  he  ranges ; 

Butm  whatefer  shape  he  move 

He*s  still  himself,  and  still  is  Love. 

To  the  persons  above  enumerated  as  the  intimate 
aoquaintsnce  of  Hofaoe  Walpole  at  Eloienoe,  the 
beauiifiil  Madame  Qnfoni  must  be  added,  to  whose 
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festinos  he  frequently  referred  in  after  times  as 
amongst  the  most  pleasurable  of  his  Jblorentine  reool- 
lections. 

Judging  from  the  preceding  example,  it  is  very 
clear  that,  notwithstanding  young  Walpole's  early 
devotion  to  the  Muses^  he  had  not  as  jet  attained  a 
moderate  proficiency  in  versification,  for  of  the  eight 
lines  of  which  his  translation  is  composed,  onu-half 
are  beneath  criticism.  But  since  he  had  entered 
Italy,  he  had  had  little  leisure  to  devote  to  the 
aooomplishment  he  had  pursued  with  so  mudh  ardour 
at  Eton  and  Cambridge.  The  time  he  could  spare 
from,  parties,  balls,  masquerades,  and  other  social 
pleasures,  was  devoted  to  exploring  galleries  and 
hunting  out  curiosities. 

There  were  at  Florence  at  this  jjcriod  several  of 
Walpole's  countrymen,  besides  Mr.  Mann,  with  whom 
he  was  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  John  Chute, 
Esq.,  of  the  Vine  in  Hampshire,  proved  more  than  a 
mere  travelling  acquaintance.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished gentleman  of  an  ancient  £unily,  for  whom 
Walpole  entertained  a  warm  and  steady  friendship. 
On  their  return  to  England  they  were  very  intimate. 
He  was  amongst  the  select  few  Horace  favoured  with 
his  oonrefipondence,  and  they  kept  up  their  mutual 
friendship  by  visits  at  eacli  other's  houses.  Francis 
"Whithed  had  also  a  claim  on  Walpole's  regard,  from 
the  many  amiable  qualities  he  exhibited  when  chance 
tiuew  them  into  each  other's  sodety  in  a  foreign  land. 
Sir  Fran<»s  Dashwood,  subsequently  known  as  Baron 
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Le  Despenoer,  wm  alao  one  of  Walpole's  fiienda, 

together  with  the  young  Earl  of  Lincobi,  a  brilliaait 
star  in  the  sphere  of  Florence. 

In  the  enjoyment  of  such  society,  added  to  that 
of  his  gifled  fiiend  Ofrxy,  Walpole  passed  thiiteen 
months  under  Mr.  Mann's  roof,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  he  regarded  this  interval  as  about  the 
happiest  portion  of  his  existwce.*  He  comphisa 
of  haying 'now  contracted  habits  of  indoleooe,  and 
expres.ses  his  conviction  that  "  he  should  not  know 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  if  he  were  to  see  it." 
But  Walpole  was  always  indined  for  such  indnl- 
gences.  His  was  not  the  frame  to  endure  fittigue — 
nor  the  inclination  to  give  himself  trouble.  His 
opinions  did  not  coincide  with  those  of  poor  Eustace 
Budgelly  who  traces  all  the  misfortunes  of  his  country 
to  her  rulers'  habits  of  lying  late  in  bed. 

Of  Walpole 's  literary  laboui-s  during  his  stay  in. 
Italy^  save  in  the  way  of  correspondence^  nothing  has 
been  preserved  likely  to  produce  a  fiivourable  im- 
pression, either  of  his  industry  or  talent.  He  wrote 
regularly  to  his  friend  West,  and  to  his  cousin 
Conway,  during  his  tour :  but  he  took  more  pains 
to  collect  curiosities  than  ideas.  He  was  now  more 
antiquarian  than  poet — more  \drtuoso  than  scholar. 
His  search  after  medals^  pictures^  and  sculpture  was^ 

*  In  a  letter  written  eoaie  years  afterwaide,  Walpole  refers  to 
liis  xesidenoe  at  FlortMico  ns  the  pleasoniest  part  of  hh  life,  and 
TCgrets  that  be  ever  left  Italy.  **  Walpole  Letters."  Vol.  2.  p. 
206. 
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for  A  person  of  his  habits,  partictilarly  industrious ; 
thoQ^  moze  than  onoe,  he  admowledges  his  indo- 
lence and  neglig^ce  in  not  going  to  places  well 
worthy  the  inspection  of  a  man  of  taste. 

At  Borne  he  had  a  fiivouiable  opportunity  of 
making  acquisitions  of  the  objects  he  so  much  desbed 
— ^for  three  of  the  principal  collections,  tlie  Barberini, 
the  Sacchettiy  and  the  Ottoboni,  were  disposed  of 
doling  hn  stay  in  the  Etemal  City.  He  mentions 
having  obtained  some  curious  medals  and  coins.  He 
bought  also  some  bronzes  and  medals,  a  few  busts, 
and  two  or  three  pictures.  One  of  the  busts  was  the 
£Eunous  Vespasian,  in  touchstone^  reckoned  the  best 
in  "Rome,  *  except  the  Caracalla  of  the  Famese  :  he 
gave  but  twenty-one  pounds  for  it,  at  Cardinal 
Ottobonis  sale.  One  of  his  medals  he  thought  as 
great  a  curiosity :  it  was  of  Alexander  SeveruSy  irith 
the  amphitheatre  in  brass ;  this  reverse  is  extant  on 
his  medals,  but  Walpole's  purchase  was  a  mediujUun- 
emo,  or  small  medaliion,  and  the  only  one  with  this 
reverae  then  known.  It  was  found  by  a  peasant 
while  he  was  in  Borne,  and  sold  for  sixpence  to  an 
antiquarian,  to  whom  Walpole  paid  for  it  seven 
guineas  and  a  half. 

But  the  time  had  ani^ed  fer  terminating  both 
his  Itiilian  purchases  and  pleasantries.  Horace 
received  a  letter  from  one  of  liis  brothers,  in  his 
Other's  name^  warning  bim  to  leave  Italy  with  all 
possible  dispatdb,  or  that  he  would  be  shut  up  there  by 
the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  troops — the  state  of  our 
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relatioDB  with  Spain  threatening  a  speedy  rupture. 
Conaeqaenily  he  quitted  florenoe  in  the  spring  of 
1741,  and  was  at  "Reggio,  on  his  way  home,  when  he 
was  invalided  by  a  severe  attack  of  quinsy.  His 
firiend,  the  liev.  Mr.  Spence,  fortunately  happened  to 
be  in  the  town^  and  was  sent  for. 

He  went,  and  found  Mr.  Walpole  soaroe  Me  to 
q>eak ;  and,  from  the  servants,  learned  that  he  had 
been  without  a  physician,  having  chosen  to  doctor 
himself  Dr.  Gooofai  having  been  called  in,  in  about 
twenty-four  hours  Mr.  Walpole  began  to  get  better, 
and  Mr.  Spence  writes^ — 

*'  We  left  him  iu  a  fair  way  of  recovery,  and  w  c  hope  to  see 
him  next  week  at  Venice.  I  had  obtained  leave  of  Lord  Lincoln 
to  stay  behind  sonic  days  if  he  had  been  worse ;  you  see  what  luck 
one  has  sometimes  in  going  out  of  one's  way.  If  Lord  Lincoln  had 
not  wandered  to  Rcggio,  Mr.  Walpole  (who  is  one  of  the  bcst- 
natured  and  most  sensible  young  gentlemen  England  affords)  would 
have,  in  all  probability,  fidlen  a  sacrifice  to  bis  disorder." 

But  this  was  not  the  only  service  conferred  upon 
the  young  traveller  by  this  amiaUe  and  talented 
dergyman.  Hia  antiquarian  knowledge  was  of  the 
greatest  service  to  Walpole,  who  ovms  that  he  had 
given  him  many  new  lights  into  the  science,  and 
sfyles  him  his  master  in  the  antique. 

If  Horace  gained  one  friend  at  Beggio,  he  lost 
another — and,  wdth  all  due  respect  for  the  talent  of 
Mr.  Spence,  he  can  scarcely  be  considered  an  equi- 
valent for  the  loss,  to  Walpole^  of  such  a  man  as 
Gray.    Unfortunately,  some  difference  sprung  up 
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between  him  and  his  gifted  schoolfellow,  and  the 
firiendahip  th*t  had  Borvived  all  the  trials  of  a  public 
Bohooly  of  ooUege  jealousies^  and  two  yean  of  constant 
companionship — in  all,  about  twelve  years  of  bro- 
therly intercourse — ^was  severed  in  a  day,* 

It  is  probable  enomgli  that  the  inddlei&ce  and  dis- 
sipation so  general  at  Florence  were  not  to  the  poet's 
taste.  He  chose  to  be  more  a  student  and  loss  a  £ne 
gentleman^  than  his  more  lively  fiiend.  If  this  weie 
the  cause  of  quarrel^  as  has  been  often  asserted,  it  is 
strange  that  Grav  should  have  continued  for  more  than 
a  year  in  the  sauie  city,  nay,  under  the  same  roof  with 
an  assodate  who  had  become  so  disiastefol  to  him, 
and  that  he  should  only  have  determined  on  a  sepa- 
ration when  the  cause  of  difference  had  ceased  by 
their  quitting  ^Florence  with  the  view  of  proceeding 
to  England. 

Mason,  who  edited  the  works  of  his  friend  Gray, 

does  not  allude  to  the  origin  of  the  quanrel,  but  a  more 
recent  biographer  states  that  this  arose  from  delicacy, 
Walpde  being  aUre  when  Mason's  work  was  pub- 
lished. He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  friendship  of  so 
many  years  was  thus  abruptly  terminated  in  conse- 
quence of  Walpole's  having  opened  a  letter  of  Gray 
from  curiosity  to  learn  what  he  wrote  about  him  to 
his  friends  in  Eni^land.  Whetlier  he  took  this  liberty 
induced  by  such  a  motive,  or  whether  his  brotlierly 
intunacy  would  sanction  sudi  a  proceeding,  we  will. 

*  The  cause  of  tlm  quarrel  will  be  found  stated  in  another 
place. 
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not  itop  to  eoquine.  The  whale  ooorae  of  WaJpole's 
ooddaoi  is  against  the  pfrobability  of  bis  mmpeti&ag 

his  schoolfellow  of  wi'iting  unfavourable  reports  of  his 
proceedings  in  Italy,  or  of  his  takiug  a  difihonourable 
mode  of  ascertaining  wheUier  his  mKfoidcm  ivera  weU 
^Minded.  Mason  says  tiiat  he  was  directed  bj  Wal- 
polo  to  "charge  him  with  tlic  cliief  blame  in  the 
quarrel,"  confessing  ''that  more  attentioii  and  com- 
plsisanoe,  more  deferonce  to  a  warm  finendship^ 
superior  j  udgment  and  prudence,  might  have  prevented 
a  rupture  that  gave  much  uneasiness  to  them  both, 
and  a  lasting  concern  to  the  survivor.''^ 

Whateyer  the  cause,  the  result  of  the  quanrd.  wai^ 
that  Walpole  finished  his  travels  alone,  and  without 
meeting  with  any  particular  adventure,  arrived  safely 
at  Dover  about  the  Idth  of  September,  1741. 

The  influence  of  this  tour  on  the  mind  of  the 
young  traveller  was  as  beneficial  as  it  Avas  durable. 
It  had  not  only  completed  his  education  as  a  gentle- 
man, it  had  conferred  equal  advantages  considering 
him  merely  as  a  student  of  art  and  elegant  literature. 
The  easy  tone  of  Italian  society,  and  the  intercourse 
he  enjoyed  with  its  gayest  and  brightest  ornaments, 
gave  him  that  peculiar  zest  Ibr  graceful  sociality 
which  aocompankd  him  throughout  his  prolonged 
career,  t 

We  must  here  introduce  a  brief  notice  of  the 

♦    life  of  Grey.*' 

t  Walpole's  biographen  have  somewbAt  too  bwtily  glanced 
orer  this  interesting  portion  of  hit  life.  Lord  Dover  sums  up  the 
^hole  in  about  a  dovca  lines. 
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fidend  who  contributed  so  much  to  Walpole's  enjoy- 
ment of  his  residenoe  in  Italy^  and  whoee  name  has 
been  immortalized  in  English  literature  by  the  Wal- 
pole  correspondence. 

HoKaoe  Mann  was  the  second  son  of  Bobert 
Maimy^  Esqiy  ef  lAakm,  in  the  County  of  Kent.  In 
1 740,  he  received  the  appointment  of  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary firom  his  own  Court  to  that  of  Florence ; 
and  ii  was  in  Februaiy  of  the  same  year  that  Horaoe 
WaJpole^  when  making  the  grand  tour,  became  known 
to  him,  found  a  home  in  his  hospitable  mansion,  and 
commenced  a  friendship  with  him  which  continued 
nmn^aired  for  Ibrtynsiz  years.  A  curious  coincidence 
has  been  remarked  in  the  CSuistian  names  of  the 
Mann  and  Walpole  families,  each  possessing  brothel's 
Horace  and  Gral&idus ;  and  from  this  it  has  been  sur- 
mised tiiat  they  were  related,*  but  there  is  iio'iiotice 
criF  such  kindred  by  either  pariy.  ^     --^i'  »-* 

The  nearest  relatives  of  Mr.  Mann  were  engaged 
.in  trade^  and  carried  on  an  extensive  business  as 
^AAian  and  contractors.  His  brother  is  frequently 
referred  to  by  Horace  Walpole  in  his  correspondence, 
and  is  probably  the  same  person  whose  name  is  men- 
tioned inr:iQMiKactuii  ^with  a  contract  for  which  Six 
Eobert  Wa^xdr  wi»  mMzed  by  cartaia  members  of 
the  Opposition.  -     - - 

x.i  The  Fingliflh  Beaident  at  Florence  was  geneFally 

*  Lord  Dover  6  I'rciacc  to  Walpole's  Lctten  to  Sir  Hortee 
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popular  amongst  the  English  travellers^  one  of  whom 
thus  reooids  hk  opinion  of  his  ments 

"  Mr.  Mann  Is  extremely  polite,  and  I  do  him  barely  justice 'm 
saying  he  is  a  fine  ge&tleBian,  though,  indeed,  this  is  as  much  as 
oan  be  said  of  any  person  whatever:  yet  there  are  yarioos  wqrv  of 
diitiiMniiahiiiff  tha  analitiea  that  nmnnoan  tide  — '■■•M^  chaiMter. 
and  of  these  he,  in  my  opinton,  posicaieB  the  most  «greeaUe.  He 
lives  in  a  fine  pokoe ;  all  the  apartments  on  the  giomidiloor,  which 
is  di^antly  fiunished,  were  lifted  up;  and  the  garden  was  a  little 
epitome  of  Vaushall.'** 

The  extreme  kindness  of  Mr.  Mann  made  a 
stnmg  impression  on  the  mind  of  Horace  Walpole  ; 

and  before  he  reached  England  he  wrote  a  lively  letter 
to  his  Excellency,  the  first  instahnent  of  the  celebrated 
letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann."  The  value  of  com- 
munications so  regular,  so  full  of  home  gossip  and 
political  intelligence,  to  a  well-educated  Englishman, 
doomed  to  exist  among  the  monotonous  Mvolities 
and  uninteresting  ceremonies  of  a  minor  Italian 
Court,  may  be  "svell  imagined.  Mr.  Walpole  took 
upon  himself  the  duties  of  a  character  which  in  a 
preceding  century  was  styled  an  Intelligencer/' 
who  furnished  his  correspondent  with  news  of  every- 
thing and  ever}'body  that  happened  to  come  will i in 
the  limits  of  his  observation;  but  never  was  the 
ablest  Intelligencer  of  the  sixteenth  century  so  active 

♦  "Travels  tlirougb  ditTercnt  Cities  of  Germany,  Italy,  Greece, 
and  several  parts  of  Asia,  as  far  the  bunks  of  the  Euphrates."  By 
Alexander  Druminoud,  Esq. 
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in  his  Yocation,  so  rich  in  resources^  so  well  provided 
vidi  aiieodot«%  aouidal^  piquaiit  nanaiivefl^  and  amu- 
toDg  revelatioiis,  as  this  ooTTespondeiit  of  the  British 

Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Tuscany.  At  inten^als  of  a 
few  days  only,  £rom  the  time  he  arrived  in  Illnglaud, 
Hoiaoe  oontiiraed  to  funiiah  his  fdend  at  florence 
with  vivid  pictures  of  affiurs  at  home-^  series  of 
photographic  sketches  of  all  the  notorieties  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  Hoxaoe  Mann  regularly  replied  to  his  firiend's 

letters,  but  could  not  glean  much  in  the  way  of 
entertainment  from  the  society  which  he  frequented. 
The  chit-chat  of  Flarmoe,  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
the  CraonSy  the  Beaaveans^  the  Cooddsy  the  Bondel* 
montes,  and  the  rest  of  the  illustrious  obscure  of  that 
capital,  formed  a  poor  return  for  the  rich  fund  of 
amusement  of  Engliflh  growth  which  his  gifted  name- 
sake provided  for  him.  He  was  senaihle  of  his 
deficiencies  in  this  way,  and  endeavoured  to  pay  back 
his  epistolary  obligations  by  favours  of  another  kind. 
In  subsequent  yearsy  when  the  building  of  the  new 
gothic  castle  at  Twickenham  was  undertaken,  Mr. 
Mann  exerted  himself  to  assist  in  its  decoration. 
In  a  city  so  celebrated  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  fine  arts  as  Florence,  his  Britannic  Mijesty's 
Minister  possessed  excellent  opportuniiies  for  acquir- 
ing articles  of  virti),  of  which  opportunities  he  amply 
availed  himself  in  behalf  of  his  fiiend ;  and  pictures, 
bronzes^  marblee^  and  other  objects  of  ari^  were  pur- 
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cliased  at  considerable  expense,  and  consigned  to  tiie 
pooDooflion  of  the  Lord  of  Strawbeny  HilL  Amoiig 
otiier  things,  Mr.  Mannprocared  the  ebony  box  vifth 

silver  ornaments,  representing  thejudg^inent  of  Paris, 
attributed  to  Benvenuto  Cellini^  from  the  Grand 
Duke's  wardrobe  the  bronase  bast  of  Galigula»  Urand 
at  Herculaneam  ;f  the  jewel  cadcet  of  ebony  and 
ormolu  with  tablets  of  Florentine  mosaic  in  pietra 
dura,  representiDg  bouquets  of  flowers  4  apair  of  yases 
of  white  porcelam,  striped  with  bhie  and  gold  ;§ 
and  the  portrait  of  Bianca  CapeUo  from  the  Vitelli 
Palace.! 

On  the  15th  of  February^  1755,  Mr.  Horace  Mann 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Barmet,  with  a  rever- 
sion to  liis  brother  Galfridus.  Mr.  Walpole  was 
extremely  gratified  at  his  friend's  receiving  a  distinction 
he  had  so  well  merited,  and  knowing  that  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  have  a  motto  for  his  new 
armorial  bearings,  he,  after  some  research,  fomid  out 
two  for  his  selection,  which  were, — Humani  nihU 
a&eniMii,  (already,  by  the  way,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Talbot's,)  and  Homo  Ilomini  Lupus:  in  both  evidently 
endeavouring  to  obtain  some  pun  upon  the  new 


•  Sold  at  the  sale  Ibr  set  lOf.  f  Sold  fiv  48/.  6«. 

X  Sold  Ibr  78f.  lOf .  to  Lnd  GhaoElM  Towndieiul. 

%  Soldlbr  121.  U.  6tL  1|  Soldfor  16/.  16#. 

The  Solvator  Rosa  styled  •*  Jaooh  trnvdling  from  Laban,'*  sold 
for  42/. ;  hmdscape  by  Qaapar  PoiiBiiii,  with  man  driving  a  itook  of 
sheep,  sold  ibr  27/.  6«. 
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Baronet's  uame.  At  a  subsequent  period  Sir  Horace 
received  the  additional  honour  of  being  made  a  Knight 
oftiieBaih.    And  one  of  the  last  mterpomtions  of 

his  friend  WaJpole,  was  to  obtain  for  hini  from 
the  administration  the  higher  diplomatic  grade  of 
£nvoy. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

HO&CiJS  Ur  THE  HOUSE  Of  COXM0178.— 1741,  1742. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  seems  to  liave  endeavoured 
to  secure  his  youngest  son's  indinatioii  for  a  political 
caieer  by  &  very  satiB&ctoiy  eyidenoe  of  its  advan- 
tages, in  the  ehape  of  a  post  in  the  Exchequer,  the 
emoluments  of  which  amoimted  to  2,000^.  per  annum. 
This  was  granted  to  Horace  as  early  as  February  4tb, 
1737,  and  early  in  November  of  the  £:>llawing  year 
he  was  appointed  Ck)mptro11er  of  the  Great  Boll  and 
Clerk  of  the  Foreign  Estreats,  with  an  addition  to 
his  income  of  500^  per  annum. 

These  appointments,  if  not  exactly  sinecures,  gave 
the  holder  of  them  very  little  trouble.  The  gift  of 
such  offices  showed  that  the  Minister  was  not  so 
indifferent  to  the  interests  of  his  son  as  the  malicious 
world  had  declared.  A  handsome  provision  was  thus 
provided  for  him  at  the  threshold  of  his  career, 
either  as  a  retaining  fee  for  his  sendees  or  a  stimulus 
to  his  exertions.  We  shall  soon  see  in  what  manner 
it  influenced  his  conduct.  It  may  here  be  noticed  that 
Sir  Bobert's  other  sons  were  equally  well  provided  for  : 
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the  second,  Edward,  was  in  Parliament,  and  held 
the  post  of  Clerk  of  the  Rolls.  He  successively 
became  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  Joint  Secre- 
tary of  ihe  Treasaiy. 

Scarcely  had  the  young  traveller  returned  home, 
when  he  found  that  his  education  was  considered  to 
be  finiahed,  and  that  he  "was  expected  at  once  to  com- 
mence that  career  of  honourable  ambition  to  whidi 
his  parent  had  destined  him.  Through  the  Govern- 
ment influence,  the  burgesses  of  Callington,  a  borough 
in  Commll,  were  eaally  induced  to  elect  him  as  their 
Tepreaentatiye  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  chosen  in 
the  general  election  of  June,  1741.  Horace,  on  his 
arriTal  in  England,  experienced  the  gratification  of 
possesBing  aU  the  privileges  of  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature. He  was  not  long  without  making  the  dis- 
covery that  he  had,  along  with  the  dignity,  incurred 
Toy  serious  responsibilities.  The  great  Minister, 
though  still  possessed  of  extraordinary  power,  was 
beginning  to  experience  the  dedine  of  his  popu- 
larity. The  House  of  Commons,  just  chosen,  con- 
tained a  numerous  and  active  Opposition,  the  leading 
spirits  of  which  were  inde&tagable  in  their  exertions 
to  drive  him  from  office. 

Great  changes  had  occurred  on  the  Continent 
which  very  much  increased  the  Minister's  di£ficulties. 
In  the  first  place,  the  death  of  Frederick  William, 
King  of  Prussia,*  had  placed  on  the  throne  a  young 

•  He  died  Uay  31,  1740. 
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Sovereign  gifted  with  no  less  eneigy  than  ambition, 
and  impelled  by  a  yeamiiig  for  militaiy  fl^xy  to 
employ  the  great  xosomoes  for  war  he  had  inherHed 

from  his  fatlier,  in  carrying  out  his  ambitious  views 
on  the  first  tavourable  opportunity.  The  demise  of  the 
King  of  Pniasia  was  ahortl j  followed  hj  thai  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Sixih,4i  and  of  the  Oearina 
Anne.  The  former,  in  accordance  with  the  Prag- 
matic SanctioDy  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  daughter, 
Malta  Theresa^  manied  to  Francu,  Giand  Duke  of 
Tuscany.  Her  succession  was  disputed  by  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  though  sanctioned  by  all  the  Great  European 
Powei%  and  the  new  King  of  FrasBia  was  thus 
affovded  the  opportunity  of  making  ruse  of  his  armies, 
for  which  he  had  hitherto  waited.  Havinof  success- 
fuUy  intrigued  with  France,  he  revived  an  obsolete 
claim  against  Sileaia,  a  pOTtum  of  the  Austrian  domi- 
nioDB,  and  marched  an  annam^  into  the  disputed 
tcn'iLorj",  of  wliicli^  after  one  battle^  ho  remained  the 
master.  His  exalknple  influenced  the  Electors  of 
Bavaria  and  Saxony,  and  the  Kings  of  l^iain  and 
Sardinia  put  forth  daims  upon  other  portions  of  the 
Austrian  dominions.  Tliese  Sovereigns  would  not 
have  scrupled  to  attack  the  female  ruler  of  Austria, 
abeady  overmatdied  by  her  belligerent  neighbour, 
but  Maria  Theresa  had  an  ally  in  Great  Britain,  who 
wa^  bound  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  to  furnish  her 


*  He.dled  on  tlie  20di  October. 
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with  succours  whenever  she  stood  in  need  of  them  ; 
and  it  was  the  dread  of  this  interposition  that  pre- 
Ytnied  the  intrigaer  <^  France  &om  entirely  suooeed- 
ing  intih  her  unBcmpulous  enemies.  Our  King's 
Hanoverian  dominions  were  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  his  becoming  an  idle  spectator  of  a 
mur  in  Genooany ;  and  the  pressiire  of  the  Minister's 
embanassments  on  this  point  became  daily  less  sup- 
portable. 

Another  serious  difficulty  presented  itself  in  the 
depajrtment  of  Foreign  Affiuis^  which,  though  one  of 
long  esisience,  demanded  at  this  particular  time,  the 
Minister's  utmost  vigilance.  This  difficulty  was  tlie 
serious  one  of  a  claimant  for  the  Throne  of  Great 
BxitaiUy  in  the  person  of  the  son  of  James  IL,  ccmi- 
monly  called  ''the  Pretender,"  who  had  numerous 
partizans  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  powerful 
friends  on  the  continent.  Horace  Waipole,  be&re 
he  entered  upon  his  parliamentary  duties,  thought  it 
necessary  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  exact 
position  of  his  father,  and  with  the  character  of  those 
eitremely  various  elem^ts,  which  formed  ''the  Oppo- 
ntion."  Possessing  the  privilege  of  admission  behind 
the  scenes,  the  Minister's  son,  nevertiieless,  found 
considerable  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  exact  state 
of  afiairs.  The  cabinet  operations  were  earned  on 
by  wheels  within  wheels^  and  though  the  motion 
might  ordinarily  tend  to  a  general  purpose — certain 
persons  had  so  distinct  a  movement  of  their  own — 
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that  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  looker-on  to  predict 
that  very  serious  disorder  must  sooner  or  later  eDBue, 
in  sach  imperfectly  fitting  machmery.    It  is  true 
that  there  were  some  able  men  in  the  Administration, 
and  there  were  in  it  also  men  of  high  character  and 
position ;  but  the  body  wanted  cohesion — a  selfish 
principle  was  interfering  with  its  straight-forward 
couree,  and  low  ambition,  and  a  lower  jealousy,  were 
severing  its  parts  and  interrupting  its  action.  Some 
were  impatient  of  ihe  protracted  continuance  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  at  the  head  of  affiuurs,  and  looked  to 
a  change  as  an  opportunity  for  advancing  their  own 
private  ends.    The  more  carefully  the  young  mem- 
ber continued  his  investigation,  the  more  appre- 
hensiye  he  became  of  a  change  in  the  existing 
order  of  thiuLCs.    If  he  turned  liis  attention  to  tlio 
Opposition  he  became  distracted  with  its  multiform 
features  and  irregular  action.    It  seemed  like  a 
Cerberus  of  many  heads,  that  kept  up  a  constant 
barking  to  show  its  vigilance,  yet  from  the  uncer- 
tainty of  its  temper,  the  gaping  jaws  were  as  likely  to 
snap  at  each  other,  aa  to  seize  upon  the  common 
enemy. 

Foremost  among  the  opponents  of  the  Walpole 
.  administration  was  William  Shippen,  membra  for 
Newton.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  167%  of  a  re- 
spectable Cheshire  family,  his  father  being  Kector  of 
Stockport,  at  which  school  William  received  his 
education ;  he  was  a  steady  Jacobite,  and  had  been 
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engaged  in  correspondence  with  Bishop  Aiterbaiy, 
but  notwithstanding  the  uncompromising  nature  of  his 

opposition,  lie  liad  acquirod  the  resj^ect  of  all  |)ai*ties  in 
the  House.  The  appellation  of  "Honest  Shippen,"  by 
which  he  has  been  immortalized  by  Pope,*  is  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  the  man.  He  was  a  de- 
termined opponent  of  Sir  Robert  Walpolo,  but  his 
opposition  was  never  personally  offensive.  He  has 
more  than  once  been  heard  to  speak  of  him  in  terms 
both  of  kindness  and  respect.  "  Robert  and  I,**  said 
he,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  "  are  honest  men  ;  he 
is  for  King  George  and  I  for  King  James ;  but  as 
tor  these  fellows,  with  long  cravats  (Sandys,  Sir 
John  Rushout,  and  others),  they  only  desire  places 
under  one  King  or  the  other."  If  Shippen  thought 
well  of  the  Minister,  the  latter  was  equally  inclined 
to  do  justice  to  him,  whose  incorruptibility  he  always 
maintained.  As  an  orator,  Shippen  had  considerable 
talent,  spoke  with  sbgular  animation^  though  rather 
in  too  low  a  tone  and  with  too  much  rapidity — ^his 
utterance  being  rendered  still  more  indistinct  by  a 
habit  he  had  contracted  of  holding  his  glove  before 
his  mouth.  He  also  possessed  some  literary  repu- 
tation, being  the  author  of  several  pamphletei,  and  of 

•  "  I  love  to  pour  out  all  myself  as  plain 

As  honest  Shippen  or  downright  Montaigne.*' 
The  Inlbnnation  reqieoting  him  in  one  of  Lnd  DoTer's  notes  ia 
ineotreet.   Pope  is  made  to  style  him  **  Downt^t  Shippen/'  and 
the  words  pat  in  his  ownmonth  are  not  what  he  stated. 
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two  political  poems,  one  called  Faction  Di^layed/'* 
and  the  other Modenktion  Displayed, 

Shippen  frequently  had  for  a  coadjutor,  Loid 
Charles  Noel  Somerset,  second  son  of  Henry,  second 
Duke  of  Beaufort,!  who  succeeded  to  the  post  of 
honour  left  vacant  in  the  Tory  phalanx  by  the  death  of 
Sir  WiHiam  Wyndham.  Tindal  characterizes  him  aa 
"a  man  of  sense,  spirit,  and  activity,  unblameable  in 
his  morals,  but  questionable  in  his  political  capacity.''^ 
Samuel  Sandys  was  another  of  the  confederacy :  he 
assumed  the  language  of  a  republican,  but  we  shall 
see  shortly  how  easily  he  became  an  aristocrat  on  the 
first  opportunity.  His  manner^  howeyer,  at  this 
period  was  so  severe,  that  it  was  said  of  him  that 
he  never  laughed  but  once,  and  that  Avas  when  his 
best  Mend  broke  his  thigh.  |{  Perhaps  there  is 
less  extravagance  in  another  authority,  who  styles 
liim,  "a  very  useful,  diligent,  senator  —  a  warm, 
steady  friend  —  a  good  neighbour,  and  a  most 
hospitable  countiy  gentleman  and  provincial  magia- 
trate."f 

*  ThiB  is  a  satire  on  the  Whig  leaders,  who  are  made  to  assimie 
the  names  of  the  pimdpal  oonfederates  in  GlatQme*s  oonspiraoy. 

t  He  died  m  1748. 

\  Lord  Cliarles  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  on  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother  Henry  without  children  in  1 746,  ten  years  after  which 
he  died. 

§  Ilapin  aod  Tindal. 

II  "Walpole  Letters."    Vol.  1,  p.  111. 

^  Dr.  Nash's  "  History  of  Norfolk." 
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The  Opposition  hi  this  period  was  composed  of 
three  or  four  distinct  partieSy  having  in  their  poUtical 
soaroely  a  feature  in  ccmmxm,  and  hdki  ioge- 

ther  almost  entirely  by  animosity  against  the  chief 
of  the  Govermnent.  There  were  the  J  acobites,  many 
of  whom  were  extremely  hostile  to  Walpole,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  discouragement  and  discomfiture  the 
cause  of  the  Stuaits  had  met  with  at  Ixis  hands; 
these  were  led  by  Shippen.  Next  to  them  were  the 
ToiieSy  who  were  still  more  vindictiTe  against  him; 
they  were  led  by  Sir  John  Hynde  Cotton,  Sir  Wat- 
kin  Williams  Wynne,  and  Sir  Francis  1  >ashwood. 
Then  came  the  party  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,*  pos- 

*■  In  tho  spriiijj  of  1 740,  the  intrigues  which  had  been  at  work 
ever  since  the  death  of  Queen  Caroline,  were  beginning  to  manifest 
their  fruits  to  the  Minister  in  a  defection  of  a  certain  portion  of  his 
followers,  and  in  a  more  open  interference  against  him  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  A  letter  ^^Titten  at  this  period  from  John  Selwyn,  jun., 
to  Stephen  Poyntz,  says — 

**  Mr,  Pulteney's  way  of  talking  is  very  wild'  and  various. 
Sometimes  he  says  that  though  he  will  come  no  more  he  is  sorry 
that  other  people  follow  his  example.  At  other  times  he  says  he 
wes  Ihe  eraABmn  to  wbieh  this  tends,  but  he  does  not  care,  and  he 
will  persist  m  it.  Hie  Frinoe's  bebaTiour  baa  not  been  only  inqwo- 
dent  with  regard  to  himself,  bnt  improper  with  regard  to  the  Parlia- 
ment. He  was  the  wholetiBie  in  the  House,  applauding  all  abuse 
and  canTSSsing  the  members.  Mr.  Whitmove  he  got  within  the 
last  hour;  and  he  Idned  Hr.  Pitt  in  the  House  for  his  speech, 
which  was  veiy  pretty  and  meie  scurtilous.  Mr.  Winnington  pro- 
per^ enou^  said  it  was  the  pretfyest  words  and  the  worst  language 
be  had  erer  heard.  To  me  his  Royal  Highness  was  extremely 
gracious,  making  me  many  oomplinients  that  I  did  not  at  all 
deserve ;  he  also  enquired  much  about  the  Duke,  and  said  he  was 
glad  to  hear  he  bunted,  becanse  it  would  do  him  good." 

x2 
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aesBed  of  considerable  talent  as  Weil  as  influence ;  the 
more  distingiuAhed  of  them  were  Lord  Oobbam, 
William  Fitt^  ike  Oranvilles,  LyUelton,  Babb  Dod- 
dington,  Dr.  Lee,  and  Lord  Percival,  subsequently 
Earl  of  Egmont.  But  the  most  numerous,  as  well 
as  the  most  hostile  of  the  opponents  of  the  Minister, 
were  the  disaffected  Whigs,  many  of  them  former 
firiends  and  political  rivals  of  Walpole,  who  seemed 
now  banded  together  for  no  better  purpose  than  to 
hunt  down  their  old  associate.  Their  leaders  were 
William  Pulteney,  Sandys,  Sir  John  Hushout,  Lord 
Limerick,  and  Sir  John  Barnard. 

Bubb  Doddington  for  some  yeara  kept  oscillating 
between  the  courts  of  the  &ther  and  the  son,*  now 
the  zealous  serv^ant  of  one,  now  the  confidential 
adviser  of  the  other.  At  the  close  of  1741  he  was 
again  in  Opposition,  having  resigned  his  place  as  one 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  This  was  ominous 
indeed — it  was  the  rat  leaving  the  sinking  ship. 
But  Bubb,  as  Sir  Edward,  Horace  Walpole*s  brother, 
happily  remarked,  had  grown  of  less  consequence 
but  more  weight.    He  was  getting  so  fat  and  indo- 

*  To  no  one  porty,  no  one  man. 
Not  to  his  own  self  tight^ 
For  what  he  voted  for  at  noon 
He  railed  against  at  mffsL 

A  false,  suspicious  friend  was  he, 

Ab  aU  Ihe  world  can  tell; 
He  flattered  Walpole  at  Whitehall, 

And  damnei  him  in  Pall  Mall. — 
«  Hanbory  WUIiamt*  Poetieal  Works."  VoL  1 ,  p.  18. 
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lent  that  no  great  mischief  would  be  apprehended 
from  any  6xeiti<Mi8  of  his  against  the  Government^ 

even  had  he  possessed  the  talent  to  be  dangerous. 
He  was  vain  and  shallow :  his  chief  recommendation 
to  the  Ptinoe  of  Wales  being  his  wealth,  and  his 
two  or  three  boroughs,  whose  representatives  were 
his  creatures  ;  but  he  had  a  reputation  for  social  wit, 
and  was  popular  with  a  certain  set  of  politicians,  who 
wished  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  thinking  for  them- 
selves. 

Sir  Kobeit,  as  has  been  intimated^  while  sur- 
rounded with  dangerous  enemies  without  his  camp, 
had  to  guard  against  enemies  still  more  dangerous 

within.  The  divisions  in  the  Cabinet  had  increased 
during  the  absence  of  the  King  in  Hanover.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle  was  daily  becoming  more  intract- 
able, that  is,  more  impatient  of  Walpole's  supe- 
riority, and  the  numerous  difficulties  experienced  by 
the  latter  continually  suggested  to  the  Duke  the 
possibiliiy  of  taking  his  place.*  He  is  beUeved  to 
have  opened  his  mind  to  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  it  is 
strongly  suspected  that  both  these  noblemen  had  an 
understanding  with  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition, 

*  It  was  frequently  necessary  for  sonic  one  to  interpose  between 
llic  testy  Duke  and  the  head  of  llie  Administration.  On  one  occa- 
sion when  Mr.  Pclham  was  mediator,  he  pacified  hia  brother  by 
holding  out  to  him  the  ])rosi)ect  of  his  succeeding  to  the  post  of  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  who  had  lately  suffered  from  severe  in- 
disjiositlon,  "  in  the  course  of  nature  very  soon."— Coxe.  '*  Pelham 
Administration."    Vol.  1,  4to.,  p.  25. 
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whose  hostile  measures  tliey  secretly  iavoured. 
Be  thk  M  it  may,  the  Duke  became  extremely  4iia- 
putative,  and  attacked  in  council  the  suggtstions  of 

his  superior.  Walpole,  discovti  ing  that  he  wab  over- 
ruled at  the  council  board  in  all  his  measures^  found 
it  neceBsaiy  to  make  a  complaint  to  the  King  on  his 
return  from  Hanover,  and  his  Majesty  reinonstrated 
with  tlie  malcontents;  but  this  only  sei'\^ed  to  increase 
the  ill-will  of  the  head  of  the  house  of  Pelham,  whoee 
dignity  had  suffered  extremely  by  his  BOvetmga'B 
taking  liim  to  task.  Walpole  and  Newcastle  met 
after  the  royal  remonstrance,  and  immediately 
ladling  into  a  brief  and  angry  altereationy  they 
are  deeeribed  as  having  parted  ^th  mutual  dis- 
gust. 

Horace  Walpole  could  not  obaerve  without 
alarm  the  nature  and  ext^t  of  the  confederacy 

that  had  been  organized  against  his  father.  In  his 
letters  written  at  this  time  to  his  friend  the  Hesident 
at  Florence,  he  has  recorded  the  feelings  with  which, 
from  day  to  day,  he  witnessed  their  hostility. 
Falsehootl,  treaclierv,  and  malice  assailed  him  liom 
every  quarter  to  an  extent  that  staiiled  the  young 
legislator  as  much  as  it  annoyed  him.  The  Minister, 
it  has  been  seen,  had  many  opponents — but  he  also 
possessed  partizans  equally  active.  Among  the  most 
zealous  in  his  service  was  a  young  member  of  the 
lower  house,  who,  though  he  <i]>}>eared  to  have  no 
intuutiun  of  making  a  distinguifshed  figure  in  that 
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aoeno  of  action,  proved  that  he  pooiessed  talents  which 
wave  likely  to  do  more  profitable  servioe  than  the  meet 

effecti\  e  oratory  ever  heard  witliiii  its  walls.  Wal- 
pole's  chief  enemy,  Pulteney,  had  started  a  periodi- 
cal called  ''The  Craftsman/'  and  in  its  pages  him* 
ael^  Chesterfield,  Bolrngbroke,  and  a  boat  of  bril- 
liant  associates,  gave  cuiTency  to  every  form  of  libel 
that  could  be  invented,  with  the  object  of  exciting 
againat  the  Minister  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
public.  It  was  not  difficult  in  that  corrupt  age  for 
the  Government  to  procure  sufficient  talent  to  answer 
this  file  of  malevolent  pais.  Walpole  may  perhaps 
bare  entertained  sach  an  idea :  if  so,  be  must  have 
been  agreeably  surj^rised  at  learning  that  a  volunteer 
in  the  serv  ice  had  already  appeared  whose  missiles 
were  as  destructiye  as  wit  and  ridicule  could  render 
them.  Poems  began  to  be  drcolated  about  town  in 
considerable  numbers,  ^\Titten  witli  remarkable  spirit, 
in  which  Pulteney  and  his  associates  were  pilloried 
with  an  intensity  of  satuical  power  that  made  the 
most  forcible  efibrts  of  the  ''Craftsman"  appear  ineffec- 
tive. The  Minister  learned  that  the  author  was  a 
&TOiirite  schoolfellow  of  bis  youngest  son. — ^It  was 
Hanbury  Williams. 

It  is  scarcely  necessar}^  to  add,  that,  at  the 
Minister's  hospitable  table^  the  young  poet  was  a 
fireqnent  and  an  honored  g^oest^  and  that  they  giew 
the  most  attached  friends.  Hanbury 's  ready  pen 
beaime  of  essential  service ;  innumerable  squibs  began 
to  fly  about  in  all  direotions,  never  fiuling  to  hit 
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shaiply  those  at  whom  they  were  directed.  If  any 
one  unknown  to  public  £une  cboBe  to  make  himself 

conspicuous  by  hostility  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
some  stinging  pasquinade  was  sure  to  be  handed 
about^  read^  quoted,  and  talked  of,  so  loading  him 
with  ridicole,  that  he  would  have  been  glad  to  conceal 
himself  for  the  rest  of  his  life ;  and  those  who  had 
notoriously  manifested  determined  hostility  against 
the  Minister,  were,  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week, 
pursued  by  ludicrous  satires,  that  they  were  likely  to 
become  the  laugh iiig-Htock  to  the  whole  nation. 
Among  these,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  had  gone 
into  Opposition  since  the  Excise  Scheme  of  1733 ; 
Bubb  Doddington,  who  was  flinging  himself  and 
boroughs  mto  the  open  arms  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  ; 
Samuel  Sandys,  who  assumed  a  Bepublican  indiffer- 
ence to  temptation,  whilst  waiting  an  opportunity  to 
slip  into  a  place  ;  and  many  othei*s  of  the  same  party, 
found  themselves  the  subject  of  ludicrous  ballads^ 
quizadcal  odes,  and  biting  epigrams^  which  amused 
eveiy  one  but  themselTes. 

The  chief  object  of  Hanbur}^  Williams'  satire  was 
the  great  leader  of  the  anti- Walpole  confederacy. 
The  very  name  of  Pultency  appe  ars  to  have  been 
suggestive  of  endless  forms  of  attack — odes,  bur- 
lesques, songs,  fables,  and  ^ELcetise  in  every  possible 
shape,  afforded  the  public  scarcely  a  mom^t's  relax- 
ation, so  rapidly  did  they  follow  each  other ;  and  the 
slanders  of  "  the  Craftsman  passed  unnoticed,  while 
their  attention  was  absorbed  by  the  last  joke  at  his 
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expense.  In  abort,  Hanbuiy  Williama  proved  a 
most  able  ally :  and  Sir  Robert^  in  the  yety  difficult 

position  in  which  he  was  placed,  gladly  acknowledged 
the  important  assistance  he  then  received. 

The  Minister  had  a  serious  fit  of  illness  early  in 
October,  1740,  but  fortunanely  had  xeooyered  suffi- 
ciently by  the  opening  of  Parliament,  on  the  1  st  of 
December,  to  enter  upou  his  arduous  duties.  Yet  he 
was  fiur  firom  hemg  in  pooooocicHi,  either  of  his  oidinary 
health  or  spirits.  His  son,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  describes  him  as  having  disturbed  sleep,  and 
as  exhibiting  other  changes  still  more  remarkable^ 
From  one  of  the  most  convivial  of  men,  the  most 
cheerful,  the  most  loquacious,  he  was  now  in  the  habit 
of  sitting  with  his  eyes  fixed,  for  an  hour  together, 
without  speaking.*  There  was  an  ominous  quietude 
in  the  public  mind;  the  unitatural  calm  that  precedes 
the  storm. 

On  the  opening  of  Parliament  there  were 
four  hundred  and  eightjr-seven  members  present. 
Mr.  Onslow  was  elected  Speaker  without  opposition. 

Horace  Walpole,  in  liis  detail  of  the  day's  proceedings 
to  his  friend  at  Florence,  appears  to  have  been  quite 
satisfied  with  the  stabihty  of  the  Government.  He 
states  that  it  had  a  majority  of  forty,  which  he  anti- 
cipated would  shortly  increase :  he  soon  changed  his 
opinion. 

Almost  at  the  very  opening  of  the  Parliamentary 
campaign,  the  leaders  commenced  liostilities.  Pul- 
*    Walpole  Letten."   Vol.  1,  p.  80. 
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iemy,  in  a  diaooiuae  on  public  aiiaiis  was,  as  usuai, 
very  pexBonal  against  the  Miniator.     Sir  Bobcrt 

samwereA  him  in  a  eunilar  spirit,*  and  offered  to 
secM^nd  any  motion  for  an  enquiry  into  tho  state  of 
the  nati<»L  Pulteney  iminadiataij  propoaed  aadt  a 
motion,  and  Sir  Bobeit  aa  eagerly  seoonded  ii ;  and 
an  on(|iiii  v  was  agreed  to.  Anotlier  division  took 
place,  on  a  matter  of  no  political  importance,  wlieu  tlie 
ministiy  was  left  in  a  minority  of  aerai.  This  early 
display  of  weakness  made  an  impression  upon  ihe 
Minister's  son,  tliough  he  facetiously  exaggerates  its 
imjK)rt.  I  look  upon  it  now/'  lie  writes  to  Sir 
Horace  Mann,  ''that  the  question  is — ^Downing- 
street  or  the  Tower.  Will  you  come  and  see  a  body 
if  one  ahouid  happen  to  lodge  at  the  latter  And 
he  goes  on,  in  the  same  Tein,  to  aay,  "  I  design  to 
make  interest  for  the  room  where  the  two  Frineea 
were  smothered  ;  in  long  winter  evenings,  when  one 
wants  company  (lor  1  don'  t  suppose  that  many  people 
will  firequ^t  me  then),  one  naay  sit  and  scribble 
yereeB  against  Oook-back'd  Bichard^  and  dirges  on 
the  sweet  babes,  "f 

Notwithstanding  Horace  affected  to  treat  the 
matter  jestingly,  a^hirs  began  to  assume  so  meuadng 
an  aspect,  as  far  as  his  father  was  eoncemed,  that  he 

•  Coxc,  "Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpolc,"  4to.,  vol.  1,  p. 
684,  describes  the  Minister  as  "vrniiting  spirit,  but  his  authority  is 
"'TincUas  Rapiu's  BngUnd,"  vol.  20,  p.  526.  We  prefer  the 
statement  of  his  son,  mrittcn  at  the  time  for  the  information  of  Sir 
Horace  Mann. 

t    Walpole'a  Letteri,*'  toI.  1,  p.  104. 
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eould  not  but  have  been  rety  anxioiuk  He  repre- 
sents liiuisself  meddling  vdih  nothing  and  going  to  no 
committees  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  liim 
either  caveleBS  or  inactive,  when  so  much  at  stake 
in  wfaidi  he  was  deeply  interested.  On  the  16tii  of 
December  the  conflict  became  more  animated  ;  on  the 
I  occasion  of  electing  a  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 

Elections^  the  Court  proposed  thw  old  chaimiaii. 
Gyles  Earle,  the  Opposition  put  forward  Dr.  Lee,  and 
after  a  severe  contest,  the  decision  was  in  his  iavour 
by  a  majority  of  fonr.  Sir  Bobert  was  in  great  spirits 
and  still  sangnine,*  bnt  his  son  could  not  conceal  his 
misgivings. 

At  this  period  St.  Stephen's  presented  a  spectacle 
of  no  ordinary  interest,  and  with  no  ordinaiy  interest 
was  it  regarded  by  many  of  those  who  were  at  once 
spectators  and  actors  within  its  walls.  Two  great 
parties  were  in  hostile  array,  and  the  object  for 
which  they  had  been  drawninto  this  attitude  was  the 
preservation  or  disgrace  of  one  of  their  own  body, 
who  for  tw^enty  years  had  been  regarded  as  its  natural 
chief,  and  had  exercised  an  influence  in  its  councils^ 
which  no  other  individual  had  ever  maintained  for  so 
prolonged  a  i>cnod,  or  with  such  impoiiant  results.  It 
is  true  that  every  means  had  been  employed  to  cir- 

♦  Coxe,  *' Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpolc,"  4to.,  vol.  1,  p.  692, 
in  his  account  of  these  debates,  takes  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  per- 
suade the  reader  that  the  Minister  was  feeble  and  vacillating^.  It 
IB  entirely  at  yariance  with  all  contemporary  evidence.  Among 
ofheis,  Sir  Robert  Wilmot  describes  him  to  be  "  more  natui*ally  gay 
and  fttU  of  spirits  than  lie  had  been  for  some  time  past." 
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culate  slanders  against  the  Minister — regularly  had 
the  Ciafbanaii put  forth  its  periodical  libel  with 
the  vigorooB  severity  that  could  only  have  omaamted 

from  such  a  triple  alliance  as  Pulteney,  Chesterfield, 
and  Bolingbroke,  while  scores  of  disappointed  sorib- 
biers  raised  a  batieiy  of  lampoons  and  satures  worthy 
of  the  fame  of  such  engineers  as  Swift,  Gay,  and  Bud- 
gell : — ^it  is  true  that  under  this  fire  of  calumny  and 
nusrepresentationy  the  £ur  fiune  of  Walpole  could 
scarcely  be  recognized :  yet  there  were  few  in  that 
assembly,  howe  ver  they  might  have  surrendered  them- 
selves to  prejudice,  who  could  forget  the  iiTcsistible 
evidences  of  the  Minister's  superiority  they  had  wit- 
nessed, or  withhold  that  involuntary  homage  which  it 
is  the  prerogative  of  great  minds  to  receive  even  in 
the  season  of  their  severest  difficulties. 

Walpole  was  made  the  object  of  attack  by  a  con- 
fedemcv  ajSfainst  which  no  other  minister  could  have 
maintained  liis  position  for  an  hour.  When  we  come 
to  consider  the  talent  of  such  men  as  Bolingbrokc^ 
Chesterfield,  and  Pulteney,  the  most  able,  persevering, 
and  influential  statesmen  of  their  age — the  iin])oii:auce 
attached  to  their  party  by  the  countenance  and  co- 
operation of  the  heir  apparent — the  hosts  of  the 
disaffected  and  discontented  politicians  who  threw 
themselves  into  their  ranks  in  the  hope  of  either 
satisfying  their  ambition  or  tlieir  revenge  :  the  sturdy 
Jacobites^  the  uncompromising  Tories^  the  daring 
patriots,  and  the  numerous  eager  and  restless  spirits 
who  cared  as  little  for  party  as  for  principle^  there  is 
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no  reason  to  wonder  at  the  anxiety  whicli  Walpole's 
fiunily  could  not  oonceal  &om  each  other. 

But  he  had  triumphed  over  combinations^  he  had 
dissolved  confederacies  before,  and  relying  upon  the 
heterogeneous  character  of  their  elements,  and  their 
want  of  any  propetr  principle  of  cohesion,  he  smiled 
at  the  dangers  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  and 
could  not  be  brought  to  distrust  his  own  fortune  or 
his  own  resources.  He  employed  those  tactics  which 
had  so  often  availed  him  under  similar  embarrass- 
ments. He  soon,  however,  discovered  that  they  had 
been  seized  upon  by  his  opponents.  The  vetei*an  of 
so  many  pariiammitaiy  victories  found  himself  com- 
batted  by  the  veiy  stratagems  to  which  he  owed  his 
successes:  and,  moreover,  these  stratagems  were  made 
to  tell  with  more  effect  in  their  hands  than  in  his. 
The  old  channel  of  fftvour  was  thought  to  be  nearly 
exhausted:  the  resources  of  the  new  one  promised  to 
fuihl  the  most  ambitious  desires  of  the  herd  of  ex> 
pectants. 

Division  followed  division,  though  in  a  slight 
degree,  these  were  to  the  advantage  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Horace  complains  that  the  Opposition  now 
sought  to  ruin  his  &ther  by  destroying  his  constitu- 
tion;* ihey  wanting  to  continue  their  debates  on 

♦  Coxe,  "  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,"  4to.,  toI.  1,  p.  692, 
gives  an  account  of  the  Minister's  impaired  health ;  but  his  son,  in 
every  letter  written  at  the  time,  speaks  confidently  to  the  very 
reverse  of  this.  After  a  -wearjing  debate,  that  did  not  tcnniiiato 
till  four  o'clock  in  the  momiiig,  as  Sii*  liobert  left  the  House,  Paul 
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Saturdays,  the  period  he  always  gave  to  recreation  ; 
for  one  day  in  the  week  he  strove  to  forget  lie  was  a 
Minister^  and  to  imcj  himself  a  ooimtry  genileman 
deroied  to  the  healthy  and  invigorating  sports  of  the 
field.  He  had  a  favourite  pack  of  beagles  at  Kich- 
mond  New  Park,  and  this  little  hunting  establish- 
ment was  so  nrach  the  subject  of  his  thooghts,  that 
the  responsibilities  of  his  high  position  rarely  pre- 
Tented  him  from  giving  it  priority,  wlien  witii  other 
oocQpations  it  daimed  his  attention.  Sir  Bobert 
enjoyed  his  days  wiih.  the  Surrey  padc  as  he  enjoyed 
everything  of  a  social  character,  and  there  in  httle 
question,  from  his  popularity  amongst  his  numerous 
friends,  that  the  meet  atBiohmond  Park  was  fineqaeotly 
a  numerous  one.  A  curious  one,  also,  no  doubt,  and 
the  sportsman  of  the  present  day  would  be  not  a  little 
astonished,  oould  he  have  beheld  the  field  of  big-wigs^ 
and  still  more  capacious  coats,  thai  a  hundred  years 
since  met  every  Saturday  to  hunt  with  the  Minister's 
beagles. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1741^  Horace  began 
to  anticipate  the  fidl  of  his  fii.ther,  and  had  already 

grown  tired  of  the  conflict  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged  since  his  return  to  England.  It  is  evident 
that  he  had  no  ambi^n  for  himself,  and  that  his 
bias  was  towards  a  life  of  studious  ease  and  elegant 
retirement : — 

Whitehead,  the  poet,  exclaimed  to  Carey,  a  snr^eon,  both  agents 
for  the  Opposition,  "  Damn  him,  how  well  he  looks."  "  Walpole  » 
Letters,"  vol.  1,  p.  114. 
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"  Trust  me,"  he  writes  to  ffir  Honee  Maaa,  if  we  fall,  all  the 
grandflBr,— the  owied  giaiideur  of  our  house,  will  not  cost  me 
a^jh;  it  has  given  me  no  pleasure  while  wo  have  it,  and  wUl 
give  me  no  pain  when  I  part  with  it.  My  liberty,  my  ease  and 
choioe  of  my  own  friends  and  oompany,  will  snffidently  counter- 
l«laBioeihe  erowdsof  BowBtng-street.  I  am  so  siek  of  it  all,  thai 
if  we  amtiefeofioas.or  not,  I  propose  leonag  England  in  the 
q^ring."* 

Sir  Robert  is  described  as  not  at  all  affected  by 
ih&  SkUgaea  he  underweat:  but  his  son  could  boast  of 
no  such  poweiB  of  endturance.  Gontimial  anxiety, 
and  constant  watchfulness,  were  acting  upon  a  delicate 
constitution.    Luckily  the  House  adjourned  for  three 

ware  allowed  an  interval  of  repose* 
Tbe  Minister  still  oontinned  sangfuine  ;  his  sons  only 
desired  that  he  should  establish  a  proj^er  majonty  in 
the  House,  and  then  resign  :  and  to  obtain  this^  every 
effort  mm  made  daring  the  recees,  whUst  his  o|^k>- 
nents  wm  no  less  active  to  increase  their  own 
strength. 

There  is  no  question  that  Horace  felt  a  deep 
interest  in  his  &ther  at  this  critical  period.   We  find 

liini  coDiplainiug  tliat  it  was  not  in  any  way  recipro- 
cated ;  but  surely  a  statesman  whose  indifference 
about  his  ^unily  was  proverfoialy  might  be  excused 
from  displaying  any  nuurked  pariiafity  for  his  youngest 
son,  at  a  season  of  unexampled  difficulty  to  his  Govern- 
ment, when  the  exigencies  of  the  state  were  quite 
sufficient  to  engross  his  attention.  As  this  complaint 
of  Horace's  only  forms  an  item  in  a  list  of  reasons  he 

♦  **  Walpolc  s  Letters,"  toI.  1,  p.  110. 
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is  making  out  to  liis  Mend  at  Morence  for  not  being 
80  succeesM  a  courtier  as  he  was  a  oorrefi^nd^t,  it 
does  not  carry  much  weight  with  it.  Sir  Robert  had 
taken  care  of  the  interests  of  his  sou  in  a  manner  sufli- 
cientlj  indiotttive  of  parental  partiality;  but  iiis  own 
position  was  one  of  great  danger,  and  though,  as  his 
son  said,  he  boasted  like  a  bridegroom/*  a  nuui 
of  his  understanding,  and  a  minister  so  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  House  of  Commonfl^ 
must  have  known  how  little  he  could  now  rely  upon 
maintaining  his  supremacy  there.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  displayed  the  most  determined  hostihty  to  him, 
and  was  persuaded  by  his  foctious  advisers  to  repfy  to 
a  proposition  the  Minister  had  caused  to  be  made  to 
his  Royal  Highness,  which  was  greatly  to  his  advan- 
tage,* in  terms  so  strongly  expressive  of  personal  ill- 
will,  that  it  appeared  to  leave  no  prospect  of  Wal- 
pole's  ever  finding  favour  in  that  quarter.  This  nego- 
tiation is  described,  and  some  interesting  illustrations 
of  ike  period  given  in  the  following  letter  firom  Sir 
Bob^  Walpole's  second  son : — 

"EDWARD  WALFOLS,  ESQ.,  TO    THE  DUKE  OF  DEVONSnillE. 

**My  Lord,  "London,  Saturday,  January  9,  1741-2. 

*'  For  fear  your  Grace  ^ould  not  be  informed  tbc  earliest  possi- 
ble of  a  transaction  of  great  consequence,  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
trouble  you  with  it.  The  King,  a  few  days  ago,  sent  Lord  Chol- 
mondely  to  Bishop  Seeker,  authorised  by  him  to  desire  the  Bishop 
tnnild  go  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  let  him  know  (not  by  way 
of  message  in  form,  bat  only  an  intimation),  that  If  he  would  Tetom 

•  It  was  proposed  to  double  his  allowance  of  .50,000/.  a  year, 
and  favour  was  promised  to  his  friends  and  dependants. 
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to  his  duty,  and  lay  himself  at  his  feet,  asking  his  pardon,  and  in 
writing  acknowledge  his  offences  (in  general  terms  only),  he  would 
grant  him  his  other  50,000/.  a  year,  pay  all  his  debts,  and  not  give 
him  the  least  trouble  about  any  of  his  servants,  friends,  or 
dependants,  but  would  receive  them  all  as  friends  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  Court,  and  never  enquire  any  further  into  any  port 
of  their  former  ecmdnct.  I  must  observe  that  the  offering  to  pay 
the  debts  was  not  mentioiied  till  the  Bishop  asked  if  that  was  not 
to  be  done,  to  which  Lord  Chofanondely  answexed  that  it  was  not 
part  of 'wdiat  he  was  directed  to  say;  yet  from  what  the  King  had 
been  pleased  to  intimate  sevend  times  in  the  eonrse  of  his  conTor* 
sation,  lie  would  take  upon  bim  to  answer  for  it  that  die  Prince 
might  understand  it  so,  and  depend  upon  it.  To  all  tiiis  the  Prince 
ordered  the  Bialiop  to  say,  that  be  would  listen  to  no  proposals  of 
any  kind  till  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  removed,  because  he  diongbt 
Sir  Robert  had  injured  him. 

•*  This  is  the  whole.  If  anylx^dy  else  has  wrote  to  your  Grace, 
I  hope  you'll  pardon  the  trouble  I  give  you.  It  would  be  wrong,  in 
a  letter  that  may  possibly  fall  into  wrong  hands,  to  snv  anvthiii":  as 
to  sucli  opinions,  as  perhaps  your  Grace  would  think  worth  knowing 
upon  this  occasion.  What  must  naturally  occasion  a  variety  of 
<qpinions,  even  among  the  best  and  ablest,  is  its  being  now  on  ob- 
jeotion  to  Sii*  Robert,  that  nothing  but  he  stands  in  the  way  of  this 
hap^  xeoonoiliation.  Some  lovers  of  their  own  ease  may  reason 
in  this  way,  but  I  believe  Sir  Robert  thinks  himself  obliged  to 
stand  it  now  more  than  ever.  I  am  sure  I  do,  if  my  fortune  and 
lifo  dipttid  upoa  it.  The  ISing  is  every  hour  better  to  him  than 
the  last ;  sod  I  bdisi^  everybody  of  any  consequence  sees  it 

I  have  told  my  stoiy  very  awkwardly,  as  I  ean*t  say  what  I 
would,  and  write  this  in  loo  mudi  haste,  having  but  just  learned 
the  particulars.  The  heads  of  the  Prince's  party  are  outrageous, 
and  think  this  stroke  has  put  us  under  the  greatest  difficulties ;  and 
well  they  may,  for  in  my  conscience  I  think,  notwithstanding  some 
people  think  it  a  terrible  tiling  to  have  a  person  of  that  groat  power 
and  consequence  declare  himself  so  particuhuly  n^rain'^t  Sir  Robert, 
that  it  is  the  thing  in  the  world  that  must  establish  the  King  with 

VOL.  I.  T 
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bis  llifinister's  credit  die  mast.  I  beg  pardon  for  this  manner  of 
writing,  but  I  am  much  (xmcemed,  though  no  way  dismayed  at 
ihis  event.  As  to  onrmmiben,  we  certainly  gained  strength,  and 
t  do  not  doubt  ahaU  meet  stronger  in  an  respects  than  we  did  last, 
tt  is  most  probable  we  shall,  npon  any  qnestton  (Ais  of  the  Priaotf 
bemg'dias  stifled)  be  flfteen  or  sisEteen  minority.  Bfir.  DodoBngtoa 
will  lay  IfiOOL  [timt]  he  hmM^hu  got  orer  seven  of  our  friends. 
I  believe  he  does  the  Dnke  of  Dorset  great  wrong."* 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  horn  great  mast  bavo  been 

the  promises,  and  how  intense  the  fears  of  the  leaders 
of  his  party,  to  have  induced  the  Prince  to  commit 
iiimself  so  completely  in  opposition  to  his  Other's 
Minister.f 

On  the  21st  of  Januaiy,  1742,  the  feverish  state 
of  the  political  world  came  to  a  crisis.  Pultenej 
seized  upon  an  occasion  wben  several  of  the  suppor- 
ters of  Guvermnent  were  absent,  to  move  for  a  secret 
committee.  A  vast  deal  of  paiiis  was  taken  to  dis- 
guise the  real  object  of  this  motion ;  the  proposed 
committee  were  merely  to  examine  papers  and  per- 
sons, and  advise  with  the  sovereic^  :  but  one  of 
Pulteney's  supporters,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  let 
oat  the  secret,  that  what  their  party  wanted  was  a 
committee  of  accusation  against  the  King's  Minister. 
Walpole  very  cleverly  exposed  the  whole  manoeuyre^ 
and  fell  upon  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  with  won- 
derfol  spirit  and  address^  defying  ihem  to  bring 

♦  «  BeToiuihire  Pttpers." 

f  Hie  negotiation  is  preserved  at  length,  transcrihed  ftoal 
[lapers  in  the  hand^tiog  of  the  Minister. — Cbze.  "Memoirs  of 
Sir  Bohert  Walpole,**  4to.  Vol.  1,  p.  693. 
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forward  agoinat  him  anything  that  ootild  be  pro- 
nounced legitimate  grounds  of  accusation.  An 
animated  debate  ensued,  in  which  both  parties  put 
forth  all  their  stxengtih;  as  eager  a  straggle  was 
nuide  to  provide  votes  for  the  division,  in  which  ^e 
sick  and  the  crippled  were  impressed  with  as  little 
dehcacy  on  either  sida  Nothing  was  left  undone  by 
the  enemies  of  Walpole,  to  secim  their  triumph, 
nevertheless,  tliey  failed.  He  obtained  a  majority 
of  three  in  the  largest  house  that  had  ever  been  seen 
in  St  Stephen's.  But  a  majority  so  small  was  &tal 
to  him  on  a  question  of  such  grave  importance. 

The  Oj)position  leaders  must  have  been  well  aware 
of  its  significance,  and  of  course  were  not  indisposed 
to  make  the  most  of  it.  They  may  have  been 
imi>elled  to  prevss  their  adversary  the  more  fiercely, 
from  a  knowledge  that  something  like  a  returning  tide 
of  popularity  had  been  manifested  towards  him  when 
the  resolt  of  the  late  struggle  was  made  public. 
Tliey  had  no  intention  of  allowing  him  time  to  take 
any  advantage  of  his  victory.  The  Minister's  over- 
flowing levies*  might  have  brought  powerful  reinforce- 
ments to  his  ranks,  sufficient  to  render  him  careless  of 
the  hostihty  of  the  heir  apparent,  and  the  intrigues  of 
Us  sijqpporters..  They  therefore  renewed  the  attack. 

foae  my  part,"  writes  the  Maiqnui  of  Hortingtoii,  I 
never  new  a  more  melancholy  seene  tliair  hie  lerfte  waa  this  nuim- 
ing.  It  was  the  fullest  that  erer  was,  I  heliere,  and  the  greatest 
oonoem  in  eTei7hody*s  looW  **  D^onshire  Papers." 

T  2 
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On  a  disputed  election  they  came  to  a  decifflon  in 
which  they  had  a  majority  of  one.   His  sons,  his 

brother,  aiul  his  dearest  friends,  now  strongly  advised 
Sir  Bobert  to  give  up  a  hopeless  contest.  After  a  few 
days'  consideration,  and  having  satisfied  himself  that, 
from  the  treachery  of  his  ^ends  and  the  hostiKty  of 
his  enemies,  it  was  impossible  to  caiTy  on  the  Govern- 
ment satis&ctoiily^  he  determined  to  resign.^ 

To  this  conclusion  it  is  yery  clear  he  was  forced  to 
come.  Writini::  to  the  Duke  of  Devonsliire,  on  the 
2nd  of  February,  he  says  : — "  The  panic  "was  so  great 
among  what  I  should  call  my  own  friends,  that  they 
ciU  declared  my  retiring  was  absolutely  necessary, 
as  the  only  means  to  carry  on  the  public  business."  f 

On  the  next  division,  the  majority  against  him 
having  increased  to  sixteen,  he  sent  a  message  to 
ihe  Prince  of  Wales>  declaratory  of  his  intention. 

*  Coze,  "Memoirs  of  Sir  fiobeit  Walpole,"  4to.,  toL  1,  p. 
'605,  says,  somewhat  by  the  way  in  opposition  to  his  preceding 
tomarks,  that  the  Minister  met  his  fate  with  luB  usual  fortitude 
and  cheerfulness."  "  While  the  tellers  were  performing  their  office," 
ho  adds,  **  he  bcclioncd  Sir  Edward  Bnvnton  (from  whom  Coxe  had 
llic  anecdote),  the  member  mIiosc  return  was  supported  by  Opposi- 
tion, to  sit  near  him,  spoke  to  liim  Milli  ^ureat  complaeeney, 
animadverted  on  the  int^ratitudc  of  several  individuals  m  Iio  were 
votini^  against  him,  on  whom  lie  had  conl'en-ed  great  favours,  and 
dcelared  he  should  never  again  sit  in  that  House.*' 

The  Marquis  of  Hartington.  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, of  February  4,  1741-2,  describes  the  Minister  OB  bearing  his 
fortune  with  great  spirit.    *'  Devonshire  Papers." 

t  Ibid. 
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This  intelligence  so  gratified  the  partizans  of  his 
Bojel  Highness,  that  they  appeared  to  lose  sight 
of  him  in  the  eagerness  of  their  mutual  congratula- 
tions, and  in  their  anxiety  to  share  the  spoil  which 
the  victory  was  expected  to  produce. 

We  hare  frequently  hinted  at  the  existence  of 
secret  opposition  in  Sir  Robert's  own  party,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  false  and  shallow  Duke  of 
Newcasdoi  and  his  &ith£ul  retainer,  the  Earl  of 
Hardwicke.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  defend 
the  Cluuicellor's  character  from  this  stigma,  but  with 
very  imperfect  success.  In  these  poHtical  transactions 
he  was  the  Duke's  counsellor  and  confederate — ^and 
tiiough  he  defended  Walpole  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
when  Lord  Carteret  brought  forward  his  motion  for 
Sur  Bobert's  dismissal,  he  was  too  completely  in  the 
confidence  of  the  Duke — whose  treaoheiy  at  this  period 
no  one  doubts — to  have  been  sincere  in  his  advocacy. 
On  any  other  supposition,  one  cannot  account  for  their 
concert  when  the  struggle  was  over.  It  was  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord  Hardwicke,  who  waited 
upon  Pulteiiey,  and  arranged  with  him  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  new  ministry  :  and  in  this  new  ministiy  it 
has  never  been  asserted  that  they  made  any  objection 
to  the  desire  expressed  by  their  new  friend,  that  "the 
two  noble  lords  who  had  so  courteously  borne  to  him 
the  gracious  pleasure  of  the  King,  should  retain  their 
respectiye  situations  of  Chancellor,  and  Secretary  of 
State." 

Not  the  least  interested  spectator  in  this  conflict 
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ot"  j)arties,  was  the  Ivinj^.  It  has  beeu  asserted  that 
kis  Majesty  had  grown  tired  of  liis  old  servant^  and 
was  weaiy  o£  the  oonieiitioii  of  which  he  waa  the 
cause :  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. We  believe  that  the  secret  of  Walpole's 
confidence  and  cheerfiihieBfl^  when  all  hia  friends 
despaired,  lay  in  the  support  he  reoeived  firom  the 
Cro\vTi.  Ever  since  the  dying  Queen  had  consigned 
her  husband  to  the  attention  of  his  able  Minister, 
deoige  II  had  given  him  hia  entire  oonfidenoe; 
for  sinoe  h^  demiae  there  were  no  Beddiamher 
Women  for  the  Opposition  to  intrigue  with.  It  is  true 
that  the  Waimoden,''  the  laat  consignment  of  HuiJb 
fraO  merchandize  which  our  Hanoyerian  monarch 
had  imported  into  this  country,  with  ius  little  judgment 
as  taste,  could  not  occasionally  retrain  from  meddling 
in  matters  that  ought  to  iiave  been  out  of  her  aphore; 
but  the  Minister  who  could  beat  off  such  a  troop  of 
\ailtures  as  the  Schulenburgs,  the  Kielmansecks,  the 
Bobethous,  the  Bemstorts,  &c.,  had  little  to  fear 
from  any  single  one  of  the  species.  The  Countess  of 
Yarmouth  gave  him  no  uneasiness.  His  enemies 
might  purchase  her  co-operation^  but  he  behevad 
himself  to  haye  become  indispensable  to  his  royal 
mastery  and  feared  no  intrigue  in  that  directioii.  Hia 
being  the  object  of  the  personal  ill-will  of  the  heir 
apparent^  was,  as  his  son  has  intimated^  Sir  Robert  a 
strongest  recommendation  to  the  sovereign,  and  it  ap* 
pears  sufficiently  clear,  that  when  he  had  determined  to 
retire  from  the  Government,  it  was  iar  less  difficult  for 


hxax,  tUau  far  tke  monarch,  to  r^igonoile ,  Limsdf  to 

-         """"I©'  ■ 

QecHTge  II  loired  ids  Mudster/  aod  detested 

tiiu  mcu  who  were  leagued  agaiiiiit  iiim.  Altliuugii 
the  time  had  now  come  when  he  must  submit  himseli 
Bsui  Ms  affikiia  to  their  goveauofiDt^  he  would  uot 
allow  .his  old  and  fiuthibl  servapt  to  be  driyen  arway 
hum  him  in  disgrace.  The  family  of  \\  alpole  he  had 
already  emiobled :  this,  however,  did  not  satisfy  him. 
fie  wished  to  show  how  urach  he  hoaomed  the  man 
fbr  whose  ruin  many  of  his  subjects  had  been  clamo- 
rous: and  the  wna  day  that  his  retirement  was 
determiiked  upon,  saw  Sir  Bobert  raised  to  the  Peer- 
age, with  the  title  of  Eaadi  of  Oxford,  and  a  pension  of 
4,000?.  a-year.  He  received  another  mai'k  of  his 
sovereign's  high  appreciation  of  his  services  ;  the 
King-  granted  to  his  natural  daughter^  Majy,  preoe- 
denoe  as  an  EarPs  daiaghier. 

There  were  other  persons  besides  the  King  desirous 
oi  doing  him  honour.  The  Duke  of  Eichmond  came 
to  town  expressly  to  resign  into  his  hands  the  Master* 
ship  of  the  iiorse  ;  which  having  received  from  Sir 
Robert  unasked,  he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to 
hold  an  hour  afiber  his  £dend  had  ceased  to  direct  the 
OoYeniment ;  many  other  noblemen  hastened  to  exo 
press  their  sympathy  and  admiration  ;  and  so  sur- 
rounded was  he  by  personal  Mends  desirous  of  show* 
ing  him  respect^  that*  he  was  obliged  to  hold  three 
levies  in  one  morning. 

There  was  oncj  the  most  fowerful,  the  firmest  of  his 
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supporters  who  waa  less  disposed  tlian  any  to  neglect 
him  at  eaxh  a  moment.  Geoige  II  whatever  fiuihs 
he  may  have  had,  showed  that  he  was  not  deficient 
in  sensibility.  When  his  feithful  counsellor  entered 
the  closet  which  for  so  many  yean  had  witnessed  their 
important  oonfid^ces,  and  his  Majesty  undeintood 
that  he  came  to  take  leave,  instead  of  huldiner  out  his 
hand  for  his  kneeling  servant  to  kiss,  the  poor  old 
King  fell  upon  his  neck,  and  bursting  into  tears, 
embraced  him  in  a  passion  of  sorrow  and  afiectkm.* 
Assurances  of  the  royal  favour  were  lavinhed  upon 
him,  and  the  most  earnest  desire  expressed  to  see  him 
frequently  at  Court,  It  was  a  toudiing  speotade  to 
behold  these  two  aged  men,  occupying  the  relative  po- 
sitions of  master  and  servant,  in  a  station  of  life  where 
the  human  heart  is  supposed  to  be  rendered  impe- 
netrable by  a  thousand  barriers  of  o^'emony  and 
etiquette — but  at  the  first  tones  of  si/mpathf/,  the  strong 
bulwarks  faR  to  the  ground,  and  their  hearts  are  found 
to  throb  with  an  intensity  of  mutual  emotion  which, 
with  all  the  strength  of  a  gospel,  declares  their  natiual 
equaUty  and  brotherhood. 

It  is  quite  dear  that  the  Minister  thus  driven  from 
office  by  a  fitciious  cabal  was  regarded  by  the  King 
with  so  warm  a  friendship,  that  a  very  lavourablo 
prospect  remained  to  him  of  a  return  to  the  position 
he  had  lost,  whenever  he  should  think  proper  to  enter- 

*  Letter  from  the  Mnrqiiis  of  Hartington  to  the  Duke  of 

Devonshire,  February  4,  1741-2.  "Devonshire  Papers.*'  Coxe. 
**ldeinou«of  SirBoitertWalpoW   Vol.  3,  p.  693. 
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t^n  that  idea.  "As  occurrences  happen,**  he  writes 
to  the  Duke  of  Devonahire,  **  I  will  be  watehfiil,  and 
may  stOl  have  more  opportunittes  of  obeemnf^than  it 
will  be  prudent  for  me  to  make  use  of.  I  will  con- 
dude  with  acquainting  you  that  the  King  has  bdiaved 
towards  me  with  more  grace  and  steadiness  than  can 
ever  be  enough  acknowledged,  and  never  yielded  at 
ail  to  the  change  till  I  made  it  my  desire."* 

This  Qhange  we  beUeve  had  never  been  effected, 
notwithstanding  the  powerful  combination  against 
him,  had  it  not  been  for  tlie  syniptuuis  of  weakness 
that  were  displayed  in  his  own  party.  We  fancy  w^e 
can  trace  the  Newcastle  policy  in  a  good  deal  of  this. 
Much  mischief  was  done  to  Sir  Eobert,  by  the  absence 
of  his  adherents  from  the  election  committees,  by  which 
the  Government  at  a  most  critical  period  lost  many 
votes;  the  Pdteney  party  of  course  attending  regularly 
and  determining  every  contested  election  in  their  own 
favour.  Certainly  the  former  well  descried  the 
title  applied  to  tiiem  by  the  Marquis  of  Hartingtony 
of  ^'shabby  fellows for  many  of  them  were  under 
no  slight  obligations  to  the  Minister.  All  sense  of 
such  obhgationsy  however^  must  have  disappeared, 
di^ielled  by  the  stronger  emotions  of  self-interest 
"We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  mention  one  exception  to 

•  "Deyonshixe  Papers."  Tliis  letter  amumneesluBrefloltttioii 
(o  resign,  ud  declares  the  Tiews  of  liis  opponents,  of  iriion  h6 
says,  they  who  thon^t  they  had  but  one  obstaole  to  remore  to 
make  all  things  easy,  I  believe,  before  they  had  begun  their  scheme, 
encounter  tach  difficulties,  that  they  arc  aheady  almost  at  a  stand." 
One.  *'Memoin  of  Sir  Robert  Walpde.'*  Vol.  S;  p.  692. 
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the  general  baaeaeea.  Soame  Jelijiis.jdktiiigumhed 
loiBself  by  a  sealooB  aad  honouxahle  support  of  Wak 
pole,  and  when  he  paid  tiie  ex-Ministor  h  vmi  $A 

Ckdsea,  the  latter  expressed  liis  sense  of  the  XLobld 
contKast  luB  oonduei  had  aiibid«d.a 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  haying  beoi  driy«a  from 
helm  by  tlio  Llo.sertioii  uf  some  of  liis  crew,  and  a 
panic  among  the  rest^  and  having  recoouuended  to 
hk  soyereigu  the  proper  policy  to  be  puxaied  and  the 
aRangements  to  be  made  with  the  parfy  who  wero 
to  succeed  him,  went  to  the  Prince  of  W  ales,  who 
xeeeived  him  with  marked  kindnefis,  and  gave  him 
the  strongeBt  assnraaoeB  thai  he  ehoald  ''not  be 
mulested  in  any  shape,  or  on  any  account."!  These 
expressions  proved  that  the  hostility  of  the  Prince  to 
his  &ther*8  chief  oounadlor  was  £ur  less  detanmaed 
than  it  had  been  represented.  The  vetiring  Hinistir 
had  induced  the  King  to  distinguish  with  marks  of 
£ivour  one  or  two  of  his  son's  favomite  attendant 
which  haying  been  dome,  his  Boysl  Highneai  es* 
pressed  himself  extremely  gratified,  and  could  not 
help  feeling  favourably  disposed  towards  the  man  by 
yrkooe  instigationi  he  knew  this  was  effected.  A 
great  point  was  thus  gained.  Not  only  waa  the 
Prince  {separated  from  the  most  vindictive  of  Wal- 
pole's  enemies,  but  from  their  ranks  were  drawn  all 
those  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  were  in 
any  way  under  his  authority. 

Such  pohcy  had  become  highly  necessary  for  Sir 

ofSottBe  Jeajns."  Pagt  d7. 
t  Coie.  Page  694. 
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iiobert's  safety,  for  the  most  violent  threats  had  been 
iMUkchdd  a^painst  him  by  the  J acobiteg  whose  achflUMS 
he  had  so  oomi^tely  bafflad^  and  eomeof  hispoliiioal 
oppuiiunte,  exasperated  by  the  distinctions  vvliich 
aooompanied  his  ratireiueut  jtiom  office,  were  equally 
aagar  to  fidopt  aiqr  inaaauinB  for  hk  degnuiatiaa  and 
nun. 

Prominent  among  those  wLu  a-ssistud  in  the  over- 
throw of  Walpole,  was  Archibald  Campbell,  Earl  of 
Uay,  broUier  of  John^  Ihike  of  Aigyla.  fie  had 
been  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  Scotdi 
elections  which  he  sufiered  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Opposition ;  it  is  believed  with  the  eonni* 
vmoce  of  his  hrothsr,  though  apparently  they  wmil 
variance  at  the  time.  This  imputed  treachery,  by 
means  of  which  the  Mhiister  lost  many  votee^  excited 
the  indignation  of  his  fnends,  and  of  no  one  more  m* 
tensely  than  Sir  Cbarles  Hanbnry  Williams,  who  has 
pilloried  the  o&^nder  in  one  of  his  pasquinades.* 

*  BvtlKnridU  Walpole  jitttil^lusihte? 

He  trarted  Ui^  tin  it  nM  toolate; 

Where  verethoflD parte?  where  waf  that piefdngiBiad? 

That  jodgment,  and  that  knowledge  of  manVind  ? 

To  trnst  a  traitor  that  he  knew  so  weQ ! 

(Strange  truth,  belayed,  but  not  deeciTcd,  he  felL) 

He  knew  his  heart  was,  like  his  aspect,  vile; 

Knew  him  the  tool  and  brother  of  Axgyle ! 

Yet  to  his  handS}  his  power  and  hopes  gave  up, 

And  though  he  saw  'twas  poison,  drank  the  onp ! 

Trusted  to  one,  he  never  could  think  true. 

And  perished  by  a  villain  that  he  knew. 
"Works  of  Sir  (hnrles  Ilanbury  AVilliams.*'  Vol.  1,  p.  28.  These 
lines  Horace  Walpole,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Iloraec  Mann,  rofetSLto  ^at 
niiich  in  TOgoQ."     Walpole  Letten.  '  Vol  1,  p.  1«0. 
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At  the  commencement  of  March,  threats  were 
thrown  out  of  an  inveetigation  of  the  moat  noaTrhing 
character  into  the  prolonged  government  of  the 

deposed  Minister,  and  whispers  were  in  circulation  of 
all  sorts  of  crimes  and  nii«demeanoai%  in  which  misap- 
propriation and  eorraption  of  the  worst  description  of 
political  dishonesty,  were  not  forgotten.  Bubb  Dod- 
dington  thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity  to  dis- 
tinguish himself.  On  the  deficiency  of  political  pim- 
ctple  he  ought  to  have  been  an  orade,  for  his  whole  life 
had  been  spent  in  the  study  of  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  it^  and  if  he  had  not  been  engaged  in 
pretty  extensiye  peculation,  we  believe  it  wss  solely 
'  because  he  never  was  allowed  a  chance  of  so  obtain- 
ing notoriety.  What  he  could  do  in  a  discreditable 
way  he  had  done.  He  now  made  a  iqpeeah  in  ailu- 
don  to  his  former  friend  and  patron,  stigmatising 
him  as  one  who  had  usuq)utl  all  authority,  and  iiiado 
his  subordinates  submit  to  his  will,  and  so  either 
bend  or  be  broken expressing  his  bope  that  mea^ 
sures  were  shortly  to  be  pursued  that  would  make 
the  office  of  First  Minister  so  dangerous  a  post  that, 
for  the  i^ture,  no  one  would  care  to  accept  it.* 
These  impudent  assertions  elicited  some  severe 
replies,  in  wliich  the  reckless  defamer  of  the  Minister 
received  a  well-merited  castigation. 

Whilst  exposed  to  the  apprehension  of  dis- 
grace, and  probably  personal  peril,  at  the  bands  of 
his  countrjTnen,  the  Earl  of  Orford  was  not  without 
gratifying  evidence^  £:om  some  of  his  numerous 
•  **Wolpole  Letters.*'  Voi  t,  p.  152. 
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admirers  abroad,  of  his  having  excited  the  sympathy 
and  raqpect  of  another  peoplo.   He  leoeiYed^  soon 
after  hia  resi^niation,  a  fonnal  message  from  the 
States-General  of  Holland,  to  compliment  the  ex- 
Miniater  on  liis  new  honom-s,  and  to  oondole  with 
Sum  on  being  oat  of  the  ministEy — an  event  the 
worthy  Hollanders  seemed  to  regard  as  hazaidons  to 
the  safety  of  Europe>    It  was  not  in  Holland  alone 
thai  the  prooeedings  against  him  were  being  waiohed 
with  interest.   It  was  impossible  for  a  statesman 
who  had  so  long  exercised  such  a  powerful  influ- 
ence over  Continental  a^rs,  to  be  driven  from  oMce 
in  the  way  he  had  been,  without  oauaing  considerable 
stir  in  the  countries  which  had  most  felt  the  effects 
of  liis  policy.    No  doubt  the  exiled  family  and  their 
friends  in  France  and  Italy  were  sufficiently  elated  at 
this  downfall  of  their  ablest  enemy;  but  there  were 
both  Frenchmen  and  Italians  who  could  appreciate 
the  merits  of  a  great  man,  however  hostile  to  their 
Tiews  his  conduct  of  aiairs  had  been,  and  who 
regarded  with  something  like  regret  his  forced  retire- 
ment from  office.     These  complimentary  feelings 
were  very  grateful  to  Sir  Robei-t.    He  was  now  living 
the  life  he  loved,  at  the  New  Park,  glad,  no  doubt, 
of  a  little  relaxation  from  the  turmoil  of  Westminster, 
to  enjoy  his  lavourite  hunt  at  liichmond  :  and  of 
course  hilly  appreciating  the  agreeable  difference 
between  huntaz^  and  being  hunted. 

Archdeacon  Coxe  attnbutes  to  the  ex-Minister 
•  **  Walpolo  LeUen."   YoL  1,  p.  149. 
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tttnb  difowt  objeetsy  ti^  attainment  of  which  w$a 
jMMilliltohifl  safely  in  that  critical  poetlion  in  which 

he  found  himself.  In  the  first  place,  to  dissolve  the 
oonspiracy  by  which  he  had  been  overpawered : 
moaodfy,  to*  re-fonn  a  Whig*  administration ;  and, 
h«tly,  to  avoid  an  impeachment  or  prosecution  of  any 
kind:  we  think  the  last  object  secured  by  the  attain- 
meat  of  the  other  two,  to  compass  which  he  proceeded 
with  a  dexterity  which  iqseaks  highly  of  his  diplo- 
matic tiilents.  We  have  alreadv  described  the  com- 
ponent  parts  of  this  powerful  Coalition,  with  their 
flspaiate  interests;,  jealousies,  pirejndiceBi,  and  pro- 
jects. Walpole  contrived  that  each  shonld  be  flat- 
tered, appealed  to,  and  their  spirit  of  rivalry  aroused 
an  they  entertained  so  strong  a  suspicion  of  each 
other  as  to  render  their  dirision  a  matter  of  no 
difficultv. 

A  conference  was  shortly  afterwards  held,  as  if 
hf  the  direction  of  the  King,  between  iher  Dnke  of 
Newcastle  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  one  side,  and 
Pulteney  and  Carteret  on  the  other.*  I'roposiils 
weie  made,  and  accommodations  suggested,  which 
wtsre  so  fiur  entertained,  that  the  negotiation  was 
continued  a  few  days  later,  with  more  distinct  views; 
and  finally  a  Whig  Ministry,  which  in  a  great  mea- 
Mire  had  been  previously  arranged  and  allowed 
by  the  King,  was  proposed  by  the  chiefe  of  the 

*.  Coze,  **  Pelbam  AdmiiiiBtmtion,*'  vol.  1,  p.  29,  mjs  that  the 
Bidce  acted  on  this  occasion  with  consummate  prudence,  guided 
bj  the  secret  advice  of  iha  es-Muilttar. ' 
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popular  party  and  acceded  to  by  tbe  ambassadors 
fifOBci  the  Ckmt,  Fultenay  had  so  vehemeiitly  pro- 
iesied  against  his  own  aooeptanoe  of  olBoe,  tlud»  it 

was  impossible  for  him  to  take  any  share  in  the 
Government,  though  invited  to  the  principal  post ; 
but  he  readily  consented  that  this  should  be  giyen  to 
Ub  Mend  the  Earl  of  Wilmington,  who  had  been 
gained  over  to  the  views  of  the  ex-Minister. 

Bj  this  anangement  Sandys  became  Chejicellor 
of  the  Eacohequw ;  Cartmty  Secretary  of  State  forihe 
Northern  Department ;  Lord  Limerick,  Secretary  at 
War ;  Sir  John  Rushout,  Gibbon,  and  Compton, 
obtained  inferior  posts  in  the  Treaaoiy ;  the  command 
of  the  Forces^  and  the  Master-Geiieralship  of  the 
Ordnance,  with  his  Colonelcy  of  the  Horse  Guards 
(blue),  were  given  to  John,  Duke  of  Argyie ;  and 
the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  another  of  Pulteney's 
friends,  was  made  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  ; 
Earl  Gower  and  Tiord  Winchelsea  were  at  the  head 
of  the  Admiralty,*  which  made  the  Prince  of  Wales* 
fiiends,  Lord  Baltimore,  Lord  ArchibaH  Hamilton^ 
and  Dr.  Lee,  expect  to  be  provided  for  in  the  same 
department.  Lord  Harringtcm,  with  an  Earldom^ 
was  raised  to  the  Fkesidency^of  the  Council,  Lord 
Cobham  was  created  a  Field-Marshal,  and  restored 
to  his  command  of  the  first  troop  of  the  Grenadier 
Quards^  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  in  1733^  in 

*  Tlicsc  appointment?:,  wc  Icam  from  n  lottcr  of  John  Orlebar, 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  Frkicc. — Etot^h  J?apcr8/'  ^ 
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consequence  of  his  opposition  to  tlie  Ministerial 
Excise  Scheme  ;  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  remained 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Southern  Department ; 
Lord  Hardwicke,  Lord  Chanoellor ;  and  Mr.  Pelham, 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Paymaster  of  the 
Foroea.* 

Thus  was  GODstituied  a  tolerably  effective  Admin- 
istration, and  one,  it  might  have  been  thought,  suffi- 
ciently popular  in  its  elements  to  satisiy  the  popular 
party.  Unfortunately,  however,  when  it  came  to  be 
known  that  so  many  good  things  were  to  be  given  away, 
every  body  wanted  every  thing,  and  exactly  in  propor- 
tion as  the  individual  had  been  before  most  patriotic 
and  disinterested,  did  he  now  display  himself  most 
eminent  for  selfishness  and  ambition.  Even  could  a 
Ministiy  have  been  formed  entirely  of  First  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  or  ChanceliorB  of  the  Ezchequ^^ 
there  would  not  have  been  half  enough  of  these  offices 
to  satisfy  those  who  aspired  to  fill  them  ;  but  when 
some  of  these  would-be-Prime-Ministers  discovered 
that  their  singular  genius  for  govemm^t  had  been 
entirely  overlooked,  their  astonishment  was  only 
exceeded  hy  their  indignation.  In  this  way  the 
Administration  gave  siu  li  extreme  dissatisfaction  to 
Lord  Chesterfield,  Bubb  Doddington,  the  Grenville^ 
Lyttelton,  and  a  much  greater  individual,  William 
Pitt>  that  it  could  expect  no  cordial  support  £:om  any 

*  Ooxe.  **  PeUuon  Adminiitntioii.**  Vol.  l,p.  30.  Ummn 
ofSirBiOiertWalpoIe."  Vol.  1,  p.  702. 
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of  them.   Waller,  finding  he  could  not  be  Ghancellor 

of  the  Exchequer,*  contemptuously  declined  becoming 
a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  there  were  so  many 
disappointed  and  diasatisfied  with  the  formation  of 
the  new  Govermnent^  that  they  assembled  to  the 
number  of  nearly  three  hundred  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parhament,  on  the  11th  of  Februaiy,  at 
the  Fountain  Tavern,  and  did  not  separate  without 
vehement  expiessions  of  their  distrust  of  the  late  idol, 
Pulteney,  who  retorted  in  terms  that  still  i^ther 
increased  their  ill-feeling  against  him.* 

With  what  gratification  the  ez-Minisier  and  his 
friends  watched  these  significant  signs,  may  easily  be 
imagined.  The  seeds  of  discord  were  scarcely  sown 
before  they  sprang  up  with  eveiy  promise  of  a 
luxuriant  crop.  It  was  a  period  of  great  exdtement, 
for  the  non-contents  were  restless  and  noisy,  omitting 
nothing  which  could  iniiame  the  pubhc  mind  against 
the  object  of  th^  peculiar  malevolence,  for  whom  ail 
impeachment  was  said  to  be  in  active  prepara- 
tion ;  but  at  all  such  menaces  he  could  only  have 
smUed.  He  regarded  the  sunoundmg  oommo- 
tion  with  the  sense  of  securiiy  of  one  in  a  light* 
house,  far  out  of  the  reach  of  the  wild  raging  of  the 
waves  that  roared,  dashed,  and  broke  harmlessly 
round  him. 

Something  like  a  reconciliation  had  sprung  up 
between  the  King  and  the  heir  apparent,  and  the 

«  «  PeDnm  A^hnlniifmtioD.''  YoL  1,  p.  81. 

t  Coze.  *<Meiiioiz8  of  Sir  Bobert  Walpok.**  Vol.  1,  p.  703. 
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ifttter  ooae  mocer  appaarod  Court  ;*  but  in  their 
iubmham  the  King  had  wtidind  himaeif  nith  adking 

after  the  Princess.  The  Prince  then  kissed  his 
Other's  handy  and  returoad  to  Carlton  Houses 
followed  hj  crowds  of  people ;  tar  the  late  erento 
had  piocoied  him  a  incfeaae  to  his  popularity.f 
There  was  nothing  very  stable  in  tliis — ^there  was  the 
same  want  of  stability  in  other  matteninwhioh  these 
Royal  personages  wese  intimately  oonoemed. 

The  disorderly  elements  of  the  Coalition  were  in 
such  a  state  of  ferment,  that  the  Prince  was  forced 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  tius&,  induding  Pulteney 
and  Soarborough,  with  Lords  Ohesteifield,  Cobhani) 
Grower,  and  Bathurst,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who 
had  resigned  his  post  from  jealousy  of  the  Marquis 
of  Tweeddale.  Much  disaatiBfadioii  was  ezpraned  by 
them  at  Walpole's  state  of  security  ;  but  the  Prince 
expressed  himself  satisfied  with  the  assurances  of 
Fdlteney,  that  the  whole  power  of  the  state  was  in 
the  hands  of  his  party.  |  The  malcontents  were  not 
quite  convinced  of  this,  but  there  still  remained  room 
for  hope,  if  certain  of  their  Mends  were  introduced 
into  the  Qovemment,  and  great  stroas  was  laid  en 

•  "  Upon  thJg  mpmornhle  day,  h\n  Mnjcstv.  for  tho  first  time, 
appeared  to  be  the  King  of  nil  his  people,  and  had  the  haj)])ine.s8 
and  glory  to  see  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  more  illustriouij  circlo 
than  had  ever  surrounded  any  of  our  Sovereigns  since  Queen 
Elizabeth."    "  Defence  of  the  People.  "     Page  71. 

t  "  Walpole  Letters."    Vol,  1,  p.  145. 

i  Coxe.  *'  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ilobcrt  Walpole."    Vol.  1,  p.  707. 
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the  pfonuBed  appointment  of  ISr  John  Hynde  Cotton 

as  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

February  was  a  busy  month  to  the  whole  party 
of  poiitidanBy  for  Parliament  met  on  the  17th,  and 
▼ery  few  days  were  aUowed  to  elapse  before  Hs  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  great  sacritice  so  many  of  its 
members  were  bent  upon  offering  up  at  the  altar  of 
parliy.  But  the  victim  was  not  ready,  though  the 
sacrificers  were.  He  had  been  no  less  actively 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  escape  his  doom^  than 
they  had  been  to  secure  it.  The  fifst  he  gave 
of  that  activiiy  was  the  formation  of  a  new  Board  of 
Admiralty,  in  which  the  promised  appointment  was 
looked  for  in  vain.  The  King  would  not  hear  of 
Sir  John  Gotten,  and  expressed  a  detemunation  to 
support  the  party  that  had  placed  him  on  the  Throne. 
This  was  the  last  drop  that  overflowed  the  already 
brimming  cup  of  disappointment^  and  Tories,  dis- 
affected  Whigs,  the  Prince,  and  all  his  litde  phalanx 
of  dependants,  including  Pitt  and  Lyttelton,  severally 
fell  apart  as  they  tasted  it — filled  with  wrath  against 
Polteney^  with  wrath  against  the  £ing,  and  with 
extreme  wrath  against  each  other.* 

*  The  Tories  and  disaffected  ^^'lligs  opposed  the  re-election  of 
the  Liberal  members  of  the  new  Administration :  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford ibrcattnrd  to  t  xtrt  his  influence  against  Lord  Baltimore  in 
Surrey,  and  Lord  Limerick  in  Tavistock  ;  aud  the  Duke  of  Hridgc- 
water  rendered  equally  nugatory  the  eflforts  of  Dr.  Lee,  at  Breaehly. 
The  result  was,  Lord  Limerick  would  not  vacate  his  seat,  and  Sir 
William  Yonge  rcnuiincd  Secretary-at-War.— Coxe.  *'  Memoirs  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole."  VoL  1,  p.  708. 
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The  bundle  of  stieks  once  disimited,  there  existed 
bat  little  hope  of  le-oolleotang  the  fugitive  pieces--* 

thus  one  of  the  objects  of  the  intended  victim  of  the 
Coalition  was  accoinjjhshcd,and  this  proved  the  first  of 
a  biilliant  series  of  defensive  demonstrations^  by  which 
Walpole  baffled  his  nnmerous  enemies,  and  secured 
an  honourable  retreat  from  the  unequal  contest.  Tlie 
rage  of  the  baffled  party  waa  scarcely  less  violent 
ap^ainst  the  King  than  against  Walpole,  and  the 
boldest  of  tliem  went  so  Jflir  as  to  threaten  to  make 
him  turn  out  the  new  ministry,  as  well  as  the  old ; 
whilst  they  proposed  to  throw  every  possible  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  more  important  bills  of  that  session. 

But  the  gi'and  object  of  the  ex-Minister's  coun- 
terplotting, the  ruin  of  his  formidable  rival's  popu- 
larity, was  perfectly  accomplished.  Indeed  Pulteney's 
position  had  become  most  unenviable,  for  he  had 
■entirely  forfeited  the  confidence  of  every  section  of 
the  Opposition,  by  his  unsatis&ctory  negotiations  with 
the  Government,  who  cajoled  him  without  in  the 
slightest  degree  improving  his  position  with  his 
sovereign,  by  whom  he  was  det  ested.  The  most  popular 
orator  in  the  British  Legislature  had  already  become 
one  of  its  least  influential  members.  The  Coalition 
of  which  he  was  so  recentlv  both  the  heart  and  head, 
now  thought  so  little  of  him  that,  on  the  9th  of  March 
they  proceeded,  in  his  absence,  to  their  grand  attack 
upon  tiie  ex-Minister;  butpiciucd  at  this  public  aftront, 
he  exercised  what  iufiuence  he  possessed  upon  his 
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peraonal  friends,  and  by  their  keeping  away,  the 
motioiL  of  Lord  Limerick,  £or  a  Secret  Committoe,  to 
inquire  into  the  last  twenty  years  of  Sir  Eobert 
Walpole's  administration,  was  lost  by  a  majority  of 
two.* 

The  ex-Mmister  and  his  Mends  reganled  this  as  a 

triumph  ;  indeed  his  soulloraco  speaks  of  it  as  "the 
greatest  triumph."  He  had  anticipated  a  totally 
difierent  tenuinatkm  to  the  debate ;  and  Lord  Oxford's 
enemies,  among  whom  Bubb  Doddington  continued 
to  make  himself  very  conspicuous,  could  not  express 
strongly  enough  their  rage  and  disappointment  when 
the  division  was  amiomioed.  They  threatened  with 
redoubled  violence,  and  the  active  Doddington  became 
more  busy  than  ever. 

The  dominant  party  this  time  applied  to  Pultenej 
for  co-operalion  in  their  designs  against  the  late 
Minister,  and  although  they  could  not  repeat  the  same 
motion,  they  brought  forward  a  simiLar  one,  on  the 

«  Cme.  •*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.*'  Vol.  1,  p.  708. 
In  this  debate  Mr.  Pettunn  distiqgiiiilied  himidf  by  a  Tigorous 
oppotitum  to  the  motioii,  and  mootmMfy  defended  Hie  meaeniee  as 
weU  as  the  duoraoler  of  Walpole.  C!oKe.  **Fle1ham  Adnuiustnu 
tioB."  Vol.  1,  p.  31. 

John  Orlebar,  writing  to  the  Bev.  Hemy  Etong^  says  ''this 
motion  was  made  by  Lord  Limerick  and  seconded  by  Sir  John  St 
Anbin.  Pitt,  Lyttlcton,  Sir  John.  Cotton,  and  Phillips  were  the 
diief  who  spoke  for  it ;  Mr.  Felham,  Sir  William  Yonge,  Win- 
nington,  tin  Attomej-Gencral,  Mr.  Coke,  and  Lord  Hartingtui 
against  it.  The  two  last  gpoke  very  prettily ;  the  Attorney  und 
Sir  William  very  well;  Winninfj^ton  never  better,  or  so  well.  It 
was  in  genefal  a  deoent  orderly  debate."—'*  Etongh  Papers." 
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23rd  of  the  same  month,  limiting  the  period  of  enquiry 
to  tan  years.*  Pulteney  was  now  in  the  House,  and 
ipoike  in  fkronr  of  a  Secret  Oonunitteey  but  deckvedl 
*  that  if  they  found  any  proofs  against  the  Eari,  he 
would  not  engage  in  the  prosecution,"  aud  especially 
protested,  we  are  told,  against  resumptionB  of  giants 
to  bis  fiunfly,  of  whidb  he  said  there  had  been  nmdi 
talk,  but  they  were  what  he  would  never  come  into, 
as  being  very  illegal  and  unjustf  These  remacka 
di£S»ed  materially  in  Eqaiiit  firom  the  ledrhot  demm- 
eiations  that  a  short  time  since  had  been  direoted  hf 
th^  same  speaker  against  the  same  object — but  a 
duuige  had  come  oyer  the  orator,  which  could  not  &il 
of  aftcting  the  tone  of  his  eloquence. 
According  to  a  respectable  authority, 

^  Mr.  Pultcncy  eaid,  Miiiisten  should  always  remember  fhe 
•eeonnt  they  mxak  makd$  that  be  was  against  ranocrar  in  tbe 
enquiry,  deebed  not  to  be  named  ibr  the  Committee,  particularly 

because  of  a  rash  word  lie  had  used,  that  he  woiUd  pursue  Si? 
Ilobcrt  Walj)olc  to  his  destruction ;  that  now  the  Minister  was 
destroyed,  lie  had  no  ill-will  to  the  man  ;  that  from  his  own  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  many  of  the  Tories,  he  beUevcd  them  to  be 
as  sincerely  for  the  King  and  this  family  as  himself;  that  he  waa 
sensible  of  the  dh^agreeable  situation  be  was  iua  and  would  get  out 
of  it  as  soon  as  be  could."^ 

Many  other  members  spoke  on  this  occasion:  but 
the  moet  memoorable  speech  of  the  evening  was  the 

♦  "  Walpole  Letters."    Vol.  1,  p.  163. 

t  Coxe.  "  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpoie."   VoL  I,  p.  710.; 

"Walpole  Letters."    Vol.  1,  p.  163. 
X  Diary  of  the  Biebop  of  Oxford. 
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maiden  effort  at  oratory  of  the  subject  of  tliis  memoir, 
who  allowed  the  greatness  of  the  occasion  to  oyer* 
power  Lis  natuxal  timidity:.  Ab  soon  as  it  became 
known  who.  was  the  new  speaker,  the  iBEonae  had  the 
good  taste  to  afford  him  every  reasonable  encourage- 
ment. There  were  lew  eTenamonest  the  bittorest 
enemiea  of  the  fimily,  who  could  not  &el  reepect  far 
a  bull  tlius  driven  to  breiik  througb  a  coiistitutiunal 
leeerve,  and  raise  his  feeble  voice  in  the  most  im- 
portaoit  pdiie  MBomhly  in  the  kingdom,  in  deSBDoa 
of  a  parent  menaeed  with  the  yengeanoe  of  a  powerfid 
party.    He  spoke  as  follows ; — 

"  Mr.  Speaker ,~I  bare  always  thought,  Sir,  that  incapacity 
and  inexperience  must  prejudice  the  cause  they  tradertake  to 
defend ;  and  it  has  been  diffidence  of  myself,  not  dLstmst  of  the 
cause,  that  has  hitherto  inadc  me  so  silent  upon  a  point  on  which 
I  ought  to  have  appeared  so  zealous.  While  the  attempts  for  this 
enquiry  were  made  in  general  terms,  I  should  have  thought  it  pre- 
Bmnptuous  in  me  to  stand  up  and  defend  measures  in  which  so 
nuBBj  aUer  men  hare  been  engaged,  and  which,  consequen^jr,  they* 
ooold  80  much  better  siqjport;  but  when  the  attack  grows  mare 
penonal,  it  .grows  my  duty  to  oppose  it  suwe  particularly,  lest  I 
be  suspected  of  an  ingratitDde  which  my  heart  disdainn.  But,  I 
think,  Sir,  I  cannot  he  suspected  of  fhat,  uiile«  my  net  havag 
abilities  to  defend  my  fitfier  eaa  be  eoostned  into  a  deaiie  not  to 

•*  My  experience.  Sir,  is  Tery  small ;  I  bar©  never  been  con- 
irersiyDit  in  business  and  politics,  and  have  sai  a  very  short  time  in 
llud  House, — widi  so  slight  a  land,  I  must  much  mistrust  my 
power  to  serve  him,  es])e(.ially  as  in  the  short  time  I  liave  sat  here, 
I  have  seen  that  his  own  knowledge,  innocciiee,  and  eloqut-nce, 
have  not  been  able  to  protect  him  against  a  powerful  and  deter- 
mined party.   I  have  seen,  since  his  retirement,  that  he  has  msny 
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great  and  noUe  fifiends,  who  hate  been  aUe  to  protect  him  from 

further  violence.  But,  Sir,  when  no  rcpukcs  can  calm  tiie  clamour 
against  him,  no  motives  should  sway  his  friends  from  openly  imdcr- 
taking  his  defence.  T\nien  the  King  has  conferred  rewards  on  his 
services — when  the  Parlinmcnt  lius  refused  its  assent  to  any 
enquiries  of  complaint  ngnin.^t  him  ;  it  is  but  maintaining  the 
King's  and  our  own  honour,  to  reject  the  motion,  for  the  repeatii:^ 
which,  howeTcr,  I  cannot  think  the  authors  to  hlame,  as  I  suppose^ 
now  they  have  turned  him  out,  they  are  willing  to  enquize  whether 
they  had  any  reason  to  do  so. 

I  ahall  lay  no  mora,  Sir,  bvfc  leave  the  material  part  ef  tU§ 
Mmce  to  the  ia^axtialily,  candour,  and  oadit  ol  man  who  are  no 
waya  dependent  oil  lum.  He  haa  ahea^  finmd  that  ddewce,  fiir, 
and  I  hope  be  alwaja  will.  It  is  to  their  authority  I  trust — and  to 
me  it  ia  the  stroogeat  proof  of  innooenee,  that  in  twenty  yeaxa 
together,  no  crime  conid  be  aolemnly  alleged  agamat  him;  and 
stnee  bia  dismlsaiop,  be  baa  aecn  a  majority  rise  up  to  defend  hia 
character  in  that  House  of  Commons,  in  which  a  majority  had 
overturned  his  power.  As,  therefore,  Sir,  I  niu.>t  thiiik  him  inno- 
cent, I  stand  up  to  protect  him  from  injustice — ^had  he  been 
accused,  I  jshould  not  have  given  the  House  this  trouble ;  but,  I 
think.  Sir,  that  the  precedent  of  what  was  done  upon  this  question 
a  few  days  ago,  is  a  sufhcient  reason,  if  I  had  no  others,  £or  me  to 
give  my  negative  now,"* 

Tf  there  Is  nothing  very  brilliant  in  this  oration, 
nether  is  it  without  characteristic  touches  of  that  dever* 
ness  which  subsequently  marked  his  writings.  An  emi- 
nent authority  has  asserted,  that  it  gives  evidence  of 

♦  "  Walpole's  Letters."  Vol.  1,  p.  164.  The  speech  printed 
in  the  "  London  Magaanne  and  Parliamentary  History,"  as  the  one 
delivered  by  Horace  Walpole  on  that  occasion,  is  fictitious.  Tlie 
one  given  in  tlie  text  is  transcribed  from  the  report  of  it  he 
forwarded  a  few  days  after  it  had  been  delivcredt  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann. 
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modesty  and  right  feeling,  and  exhibits  some  happiness 
both  of  thought  and  expression.*  It  reoeived  the 
oommendation  of  William  Pitt  at  the  time  it  was 
delivered,  who,  however,  took  the  opportunity  to  say, 
that  *^I£  it  was  becoming  in  young  Walpole  to 
ramember  that  he  ma  the  child,  of  the  aoonsed,  the* 
House  ought  not  to  forget  that  they  were  the  children 
of  their  country."  Had  the  eloquence  of  Horace 
axeeeded  that  of  Cicero,  it  could  have  produced  no 
eiBsct  on  a  party  who  bad  taken  such  pains  to  prevent, 
a  second  defeat. 

The  division  took  place  at  nine  o'clock  at  night, 
and  the  motion  was  carried  by  the  small  majority  p£ 
seren :  there  being  252  against  245.   Though  tiiere 
was  Httle  room  for  boasting  in  this  victory,  it  afforded 
ample  room  for  menace  :  but  none  of  the  Walpole' 
&mily  appeared  to  entertain  any  apprehension^  eoiEoept 
the  elder  Horace,  who  sent  to  Houghton  in  a  great 
fidght  for  his  brother,  and  hastily  destroyed  all  hia< 
papers  that  he  £mcied  might  be  injurious  if  thegrwei^i 
ansed  by  the  Committee.f  They  did  what  was  neces- 
sary to  get  a  few  friends  appointed  on  the  proposed 
Ck>mmittee,  I^^I^^OMua^ction  of  which  there  was  a 
straggle  betmin  the  Coalition^  aad^oon*' 

trived.  to  Betm^  Ain  ook-'ioil^iuA^ 

•  Lord  Holland's  PtefiBoe  to  Walpole'8    Memoizt  of  tbe  Bdgn 

of  George  II.'* 

t  "  Walpole  Letters."    Vol.  1,  p.  1C9. 

X  The  Committee  consisted  of  Lord  Limerick  as  Cliairman  ; 
Lords  Comburj',  Granard,  and  Quarendon  ;  Sirs  John  Kushout, 
John  St  Aubin,  Joba  Barnard,  and  Uaxry  Xiddel ;  Messrs.  Cholm- 
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But  of  these  tlic  Earl  prophetically  said,  "  the  moment 
tbfif^  are  appointed  they  will  grow  so  jealotts  of  ik» 
haDoar  of  the  Comnitttae^  ihflj 
other  consideration.* 

As  soon  as  Lord  Orford's  eneuiies  had  thus  itr 
amred  the  realiiaiioA  of  thflir  long  boarded 
tarn,  tkey  aeia1x>iiicKcitiiigifaepiil3lkim]i^  sgma/i 
him  as  much  as  possible.  Mobs  were  hired  to  carry- 
about  eihgies  of  the  Earl  and  his  daughter,  Lad^ 
Meij.  Tke  attamtjon  of  yoong  Wajpoie-win  artwctod 
by  a  riotous  crowd  in  the  streets,  and  baTii^  made 
nia  way  into  it,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
onue  of  the  dieturbance^  be  beheU  maciddiLm  a 
rheir  with  three  jEbotmen.  and  a  Ubel  oo.  the  bveni. 
inscribed  Lady  Mary."t  "  The  mawkm's  "  brother 
rehshed  the  jest  indifferently,  as  might  have  been 
eoqpected;  but  the  Eazi,  who  had  retmmed  fiom 
Houghton  in  the  beet  bealtii  and  spirits^  laugiied  at 
these  puerile  annoyances  in  a  manner  that  greatly 
cauusperated  the  inraitanL  Hia  fikOMis  still  xeaorted 
to  him  in  great  monbers^  and  hia  eonfidoioe  ia  hia 
own  resources  was  unabated. 

In  the  meantime  the  Secret  Committee  went  on 
i^wly,  and  somewhat  bungling^.  Amimgihepataanft 
they  eKttmined  was  Paxton,  the  SoGcstor  of  the 

ley  Turner,  William  Bowles,  Edmund  Waller,  William  Pitt,  Henry 
Finmese,  Nicholas  Ftizakcrlcy,  Samuel  Sanders,  William  Noel, 
George  CanpUm,  Talbot,  Prowie,  Boapett  ani  tbe  SoUm^SmanX, 

Strange. 

*  Coxe.    ^[cmr)^rs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpolt."    Voi  1,  p.  711. 
t  "  Walpok  Lettew."   Vol.  1,  p.  171. 
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Treasury,  who  was  interrogated  as  to  the  employmeiit 
of  five  hundred  pounds,  paid  him  seven  years  before  ai 
Loid  limenck's  dfictkxL  He  lefiiaad  to  ansver^  od 
the  ground  that  he  mi^t  criminate  himself :  for  this 
he  was  committed  to  the  Tower.H^  XheConuoitteeiiow 
k(gaa  to  be  00  aifaitniy  that  mmm  AofcA^  nwabero 
weald  not  aiteod ;  and  therEing,  hy  mamMSmg  one  of 
their  intended  witnesses,  Hicliard,  Lord  Edgecumbe, 
a  devoted  ^dend  of  the  Walpoles^  defeated  the  prqiect 

reflpectin^  the  Cornish  boroughs.  Bfttween^Newgate 
and  the  House  of  Lords/'  exclaimed  Sir  Jobu  Cottoa, 
tJie  C^iiimitiee  wiU  not  get  any  iii^^ 
Hiey  n«Kt  aoi^bt  to  attack  in  the  same  manner 

Sir  Koburt's  three  steady  partizans,  Burrul,  Bristow, 
and  Sir  Charles  Hanbuiy  Williams ;  but  they  did  not 
noeeedanybetter  in  this  ol^leGi.  At  iast  tbey  con- 
triTed  to  send  in  their  fint  BepoH, — ^butmarfeiloiie  to 
relate,  after  all  the  menaces  that  had  been  uttered,  it 
contained  nothing  of  a  cariminatoiy  cliaracter  against 
Laid  Or&id.  Mr.  IVoion  appeared  destined  to  be 
the  scape-goat,  and  the  rL'poi*t  accused  him  of"  having, 
in  the  course  of  eleven  years,  received  ninety-four 
thousand  pounds^  of  which  he  had  given  no  aooount. 
The  mode  of  expenditure  of  eight  or  nine  thousand 
pounds  i)er  aimum  of  the  secret  se^^^ce  money,  com- 
prised the  grand  complaint.  In  truth  the  Coahtic»;t 
were  reduced  to  sneh  exb:emities^  as  to  moTO  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  indemnify  all  persons  who  should  accuse 

•  Coxe.  "Memoin  oi Sk  Robert  Walpole."   VoL  1,  p.  713. 
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themselves  of  any  crime,  provided  they  criminated 
Lord  Orfbxdy  and  this  in&mous  invitation  they 
ccmtriyed  to  carry  through  the  Hxmm  by  about  thd 
middle  of  May.  It  went  up  to  the  Peers,  where 
Lord  Carteret  introduced  it  and  pressed  it  forward  with, 
his  usual  yigour ;  but  the  folly  aa  well  as  the  xneanikeaB 
of  the  measure  appears  to  have  struck  their  loidshipa 
so  forcibly,  that  the  l)ill  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority 
of  nearly  two  to  one.*  tSome  of  the  most  restless 
iqurits  in  the  Gommons  then  brou^t  forwaxd  a  motioa 
that  the  Lords  flinging  out  the  Bill  of  Indemmly  was 
an  obstruction  of  justice  on  a  division,  however, 
they  found  themselTea  in  a  minraty  of  upwards  of 
fi% both  Pulten^  and  Sandys  Toting  with  the 
majority.!  The  Secret  Cuumiittee  still  sat,  and  btill 
blundered — ^they  got  hold  of  Scrope,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  but  he  would  not  divulge  anything,  and 
being  near  four-soore,  boldly  told  them  he  did  not  care 
whether  he  passed  the  remaining  months  of  his  life  in 
the  Tower  or  not ;  and  that  the  last  thing  he  would  do 
would  be  to  betray  the  King  or  the  Earl  of  Orfbid.} 
They  could  neither  cajole  the  old  gentleman  nor 
lighten  him,  and  they  were  forced  to  let  him  go. 

*  *'  The  bill  is  calculated,"  said  Lord  Ilardwicke,     to  make  a 

defence  impossible,  to  deprive  innocence  of  its  guard,  and  to  let 
loose  oppression  and  perjury  upon  the  world.  It  is  a  bill  to  diiz/.le 
the  wicked  wiih  a  prospect  of  security,  nnd  to  invite  tliem  to  pitf- 
cliasc  an  indemnity  for  one  crime  by  the  pei'jjet ration  of  anotlier>'*«* 
Coxc.     Memoirs  of  Sir  llobert  Wtilpolc."    Vol.  1,  p,  713. 

t  Coxe.  *' Pclbam  Administration."    Vol*  ly  p.  33. 

i."Walpol©  Letters."    Vol.  l,p.  199. 
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Another  Beport  was  finished  to  ih»  House  by 
tiie  Oomtmtiee,  on  the  30th  of  Jane — ^it  lasted  two 

hours  aud  a  half  in  reading,  and  principally  related 
to  the  management  of  elections,  and  secret  service 
money.  Nothing  resulted  from  this.  Both  the  House 
and  the  country  were  now  pretty  well  tired  of  the 
&rce.  Suspicions  had  for  some  time  been  entertained 
of  the  sincerity  of  the  most  noisy  of  the  self-styled 
patriots — the  very  men  who  had  so  pertinacioiisly 
hunted  down  the  great  Minister.  Some  additions 
that  were  made  to  the  Administration,  in  June,  pre- 
paied  the  public  for  further  changes  in  the  following 
month — the  most  remarkable  was  the  elevation  to 
the  Peerage,  as  Earl  of  Bath,  of  the  once  omni- 
potent man  of  the  Commons,  Pulteney.  Thus  was 
effected  eveiy  one  of  Lord  Orford's  designs  against 
his  adversaries.  Pulteney  had  so  completely  lost 
credit  with  his  once  enthusiastic  followers,  that  he 
gladly  availed  himself  of  the  offer  of  the  King,  to 
raise  him  to  the  other  House — which,  being  effected, 
his  triumphant  rival  laughingly  averred,  he  had 
turned  the  key  of  the  King's  closet  against  him."* 
The  outcxy  against  the  great  patriot  for  this  aban- 

♦  Walpole  Letters."  Vol.  1,  p.  211.  Coxe,  "Memoiw  of 
Sir  Bobert  Walpole,'*  toL  1,  p.  717.  labours  hard  to  make  aa 
•pology  for  Pulteney,  but  a  knowledge  of  his  political  career  is 
oppoaed  to  the  Rupposition  that  he  acted  disinterestedly.  His 
Lordship  threatened  to  publish  a  defence  of  his  conduct,  but  never 
attempted  to  put  his  menace  into  exeentaon,  and  at  his  death 
Geoonl  PoUaiey  wisety,  no  donht,  destrojed  all  his  papen. 
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donmeiiit  of  the  popukr  causey  mm  trem0nd<mfl — he 

at  once  became  the  mark  of  public  ridicule  and  indig- 
nation. All  sorts  of  political  balladswerewritten  against 
him^  whidi  Hanbuiy  Williams  poured  •out  with  a 
truly  wonderfol  variety :  iki  short  he  fell  so  fitr  by  his 
elevation  to  the  Peerage,  that  he  never  afterw  ards  had 
a  chance  of  recovering  his  political  positioii.  Th» 
King,  who  had  always  disliked  the  man,  verf  readily 
followed  the  advice  ho  had  received,  and  turned  his 
back  upon  him  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Bath,  who  had  so 
long  been  an  oracle,  was  now  as  completely  pat  oat 
of  the  way,  thotij9h  in  the  very  centre  of  the  stirring 
incidents  of  the  time,  as  if  he  had  been  sent  on  a 
misaon  to  Nova  ZembUk  If  he  had  anticipaled  rising 
On  the  ruin  of  his  celebrated  rival,  he  must  have  (bond 
out  his  mistake  before  his  coronet  had  beofim  to  sit 
easy  on  his  head,  for  while  all  this  opprobrium  was 
being  directed  against  tho  ez-patrioty  and  he  was 
hiding  as  much  as  possible  from  public  view,  the  ex- 
Minister  was  showing  himself  at  eveiy  public  place,  not 
t)nly  without  fear,  but  without  reproadi.* 

In  retiring  from  political  power.  Lord  Orford 
enjoyed  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  principles  of 
government  he  had  employed  so  long  and  effectiyely, 

*  "Walpolc  Letters."  Vol.  1,  p.  218.  His  son  Horace  dc- 
Bcrihcs  his  ap])caianee  at  Uanolatjh  as  cxcitinj^  a  preat  deal  of 
curiosity :  '*  It  was  pretty  full,  and  all  its  fullness  flocked  round  us ; 
W«  walked  with  a  train  at  our  heelf!«  like  two  chairmen  going  to 
fight ;  but  they  wen  eztremelj  civil,  and  did  not  crowd  him  or  tay 
the  letfk  ImpertiBeiioe*  I  tidak  he  gropwa  popuhr  already.*' 
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adopted  by  hk  «ico8flBO»— ^who  seemed  glad  to  owe 
tbeir  reputatien  as  sftatamen  to  the  fidelity  with  wJbidi 

tliey  carried  out  their  rival's  political  views.* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ammosities  of  faction, 
and  the  ratless  fipirit  of  inixigae  wbich  be  bad  such 
opportonitiea'Cf  witaesahi^  daring  bia  maiden  aeaalaD; 
disgusted  Horace  Walpole  for  ever  with  public  life. 
His  oonatituiioiial  reserve  must  certainly  have  been 
aggcavaied  by  tbe  severe  oideal  to  yMA  be  iras 
exposed  at  the  very  commenccnierit  of  his  parliamen- 
tary career.  He  interested  himself  for  his  father,  but 
when  TjQxd  Orfbrd,  satisfied  with  enjoying  tbe  oonfi- 
dence  of  tbe  King,  and  wielding,  without  reeponnbility, 
the  influence  of  the  Minister,  refrained  icom  appear- 
isig  again  on  the  political  stagey  bis  yoongeat  son 
grewindifi^^ent  to  tbe  war&re  of  parties  ;  and  it  was 
only  when  friends  for  wliom  he  entertained  an  unusual 
regard,  seemed  to  require  his  assistance,  that  be  could 
•be  induoed  to  put  himaelf  forward  in  tbe  character  of 
a  partizan. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  for  any  one  circumstanced 
as  he  waa^  to  avoid  entertaining  an  ill  feeling  against 
persons  wbo  were,  or  who  were  suspected  by  bim  to 

have  been^  instrumental  in  his  £a,ther's  overthrow. 

•  "  I  have  the  satisfaction,"  writes  a  contemporary,  **  of  seeing 
our  old  friends  rather  relieved  at  their  several  stations  than  broke 
"with  ignominy  :  their  principles,  both  with  respect  to  our  own  con- 
stitution and  the  system  of  Europe,  adopted,  and  their  ver\^  projects 
for  the  maintenance  of  both  carried  into  execution  by  their  suc- 
cessors."—Grantham  Papers."  This  is  from  a  letter  by  Robert 
Trevor,  afterwards  Yisooimt  Hampden,  to  Thomas  Robin8(m. 
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In  some  instanoeEf,  pf^udioes  then  and  tkus  aiiflmg^ 
irerenot  eradicated  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life  ;  and 

whenever  he  had  occasion  to  allude  to  any  members  of 
the  confederacy  who  secretly  or  openly  bad  taken  part 
in  the  hostile  proceedings  just  related,  he  showed  how 
little  he  had  forgotten  or  forgiven  that  offence.  Respect- 
ing the  great  leaders  of  the  anti-Walpole  movement, 
Bolingbroke,  Poltenej,  Chesterfield,  Bubb  Dodding- 
ton,  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales^  and  their  most  active 
followers,  his  remarks,  as  recorded  in  his  "  Letters/' 
were  invariably  bitter  and  contemptuous. 

Lord  Hervey,  at  the  death  of  the  Queen  was,  by 
his  own  account,  urged  by  hi.s  friends  and  Walpole*s 
-enemies  to  oust  Sir  Robert  from  his  place,  for  the 
purpose  of  stepinng  into  it.  They  assured  him  of  his 
capacity,  and  that  the  Whigs  would  gladly  unite 
under  his  banner :  but  liis  lordshij)  did  not  place 
sufficient  confidence  in  these  representations^  and  con- 
sidered himself  more  safely  disposed  of  by  accepting 
the  post  of  Lord  Priv}^  Seal.  Tliis  post  he  held  only 
for  a  shoH  time  a^r  the  &I1  of  his  old  patron ;  for 
the  leading  men  in  the  ministry,  knowing  how 
opposite  were  his  opinions  to  theirs,  and  that  he  had 
the  command  of  the  King's  ear,  would  not  be  satisfied 
without  his  dismission.  The  King  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  him  in  a  respectable  mamier,  and  Lord  Hervey 
strove  all  he  could  to  drive  a  hard  bargain ;  that  is,  to 
retire  with  a  better  place.  He  asked  to  be  made 
a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  with  2000/.  a  year :  the 
Ministers,  however,  insisted  on  his  being  entiiely  got 
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rid  of.  Tlie  King  offered  a  pension  of  3000Z.  wliicsh 
Lord  Henrey  declined,  on  what  principle  is  not  veiy 
clear,  seeing  his  lordship  was  willing  to  take  a  pension 
if  a  place  were  given  him  at  the  same  time. 

Lord  Ileryey  was  forced  to  surrender  his  seals  of 
office  to  Lord  Grower,  and  from  that  moment  assumed 
the  character  of  a  sturdy  patriot.  lie  niado  speeches 
in  the  House  and  pamphlets  out  of  the  House,^'  but 
as  neither  placed  him  in  the  prominent  position  for 
which  he  had  fanded  himself  peculiarly  fitted,  he 
withdrew  from  public  affairs^  and  amused  his  leisure 
by  writing  memoirs  of  the  oovxt,  with  materials  for 
which  he  was  well  suppliedf  The  disappointment 
he  had  experienced  in  being  dismissed  from  his  post, 
while  it  suliiciently  accounts  for  his  joining  the  Oppo- 
sition, accounts  also  for  the  opposition  feeling  which 
per^  ades  to  so  great  an  extent  his  characters  of  many 
of  the  persons  who  belonged  to  the  Court.  His  course 
as  a  patriot  was  more  brief  than  had  been  his  caiie^ 
as  a  courtier.  His  health,  which  had  always  been 
deUcate,  now  broke  down  altogether,  and  he  died  on 
the  8th  of  August,  1 743.  Under  the  influence  of  that 
irritation  which  disappointed  ambition  engenders, 
probably  much  increased  by  an  originally  weak 
constitution.  Lord  Hervey  affected  to  be  something 

*  His  principal  speeches  were  against  the  Gin  Act  and  the 
BiBiuif«riaii8 ;  his  pamphlets,  '*  MiteeUanecnu  Thoi^ts  on  the  pre- 
sent portura  of  Foreign  and  Domettie  AflUn,"  and  The  Qnettioa 
slated  with  regard  to  our  Army  in  Flanders.** 

t  PttUished  in  1848,  edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  J.  W.  Grdker, 
and  frequently  xelezred  to  in  this  Tdnme. 

VOL.  I.  2  A 
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of  a  miaantluDpe^  and  something  more  of  a  satirist 
and  cpac.    In  one  of  his  ^*  Satires  "  he  ventures  to 

express  a  most  comprehensive  amount  of  dissatis- 
faction :  he  saya^ 

**  I  loallie  my  being,  and  abhor  mankind." 

Throughout  his  memoirs,  however,  liu  appeal's  to 
be  on  particularly  good  tenns  with  IMf.  though 
for  mankind  he  certainly  affords  no  indications  of 
allection.  The  tme  state  of  the  case  may  have  been, 
he  was  partial  and  prejudiced. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

KOBAOX  WALPOLB  AT  HOVGBZON. 

Houghton  Hall  had  served  several  generations- 
of  Norfolk  squires  as  a  country  residenoe,  but  it  was 
not  the  Houghton  Hall  that  obtained  such  celebrity 
as  the  mansion  of  the  powerful  minister  uf  George  II. 
The  ancestral  seat  of  the  Walpoles  had  been  pulled 
down  to  make  room  for  an  edifice  more  in  accordance 
with  the  <Tfreatness  of  their  descendant.  The  new 
building  was  erected  on  a  scale  that  amazed  Sir 
Robert's  friends  and  irritated  his  enemies :  the 
former  dreaded  the  effect  upon  bis  income  of  so  vast 
an  expenditure,  while  the  latter  affected  to  see  in  it 
evidence  of  that  corruption  through  which  they  said 
all  this  wealth  was  accumulated  at  the  expense  of  the 

public. 

Like  many  other  men  who  have  raised  tl  iomselves 
to  wealth  and  eminence,  Lord  Orford  felt  the  desure 
of  leaving  some  splendid  memorial  of  his  greatness, 
and  was  thus  led  into  an  extravagance,  which  in- 
another  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  condemn.- 
Indeed  it  is  asserted  that  when  Harley  was  building 
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a  man&don,  Sir  Bobert  obsenred  that  a  minister  who 
raised  a  great  house  for  himself  committed  a  great  im- 

|>i  udence.  Sir  John  Hynde  Cot  ton,  t  o  whom  this  remark 
had  been  addreaaed,  when  he  was  shoA^Ti  the  splendours 
of  Houghton^  reminded  its  master  of  this  observation. 
''Your  reoollectioii  is  too  late/'  replied  the  Earl, 
"  I  wish  you  had  reminded  me  of  it  before  I 
began  building,  it  might  then  have  been  of  service  to 
me.^'* 

He  expressed  the  same  sense  of  having  exceeded 
a  warrantable  ambition,  when,  on  visiting  the  more 
moderate  sized  mansion  built  at  Wolterton  by  his 
brother  Horace,  he  regretted  not  having  contented 
himself  with  such  a  house.  Indeed,  the  elevation  of 
the  new  building  at  Houghton,  presented  all  the 
features  of  a  palace,  and  made  the  magnates  of  the 
county  look  upon  their  ancestral  mansions,  hitherto  the 
admiration  of  the  neighbourhood,  "v^dth  discontent. 

The  Lord  of  Houghton,  too,  chose  to  live  as  he 
had  built.  A  hospitality  so  conipruhensive  asto- 
nished his  neighbours  quite  as  much  as  the  glories  of 
the  place  in  which  it  was  so  fireelj  proffered.  For 
three  weeks  in  spring  he  entertained  his  private 
friends  and  coadjutors  in  the  Ministry,  with  a  sump- 
tuousness  which  they  could  scarcely  have  looked  for 
in  the  palace  of  a  prince — and  for  nearly  two  months 
of  the  shooting  season  in  autumn  he  kept  open  house, 
where  every  gentleman  of  the  county  was  a  welcome 
visitor,  and  every  political  acquaintance  might  claim 

•  Cwte.  "  Sir  Robert  Walpole,"   Vol.  1,  p.  768. 
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the  fullest  enjoyment  of  his  hospitality.*  At 
these  banquetfl;,  a  jovial  spirit  presided,  that  wanned 
the  heart  of  the  most  frigid  guest.  Lord  Orford  liad 
a  very  keen  sense  of  the  humourous,  and  great  faci- 
lity in  the  eziHresaion  of  social  pleasantly:  and  he 
managed  to  draw  around  him^  in  his  more  select 
carousals,  men  the  most  eminent  for  facetious  talent. 

The  nights  at  Houghton  were  worthy  of  being 
red-lettered  in  the  calendar  of  good  fellowship.  It 
was  Sir  Robert's  intense  enjoyment  of  social  pleasures, 
that  drew  forth  from  Pope  the  well-known  lines: — 

**  Seen  him,  I  liaye,  but  in  his  happier  boor 
Of  Boeial  pleasure,  ill  exchanged  for  power ! 
Seen  him,  uncnmber^d  with  the  Tenal  tribe. 
Smile  without  art,  and  wm  without  a  bribG>*' 

Never  was  host  happier  than  was  the  grcal 
Minister  while  presiding  over  his  sumptuous  ban- 
quets: never  were  guests  more  abundantly  enter* 
tained  than  those  who  surrounded  his  hilarious  board. 
It  is  made  a  reproach  by  some,  even  of  his  ad- 
mirers, that  on  these  occasions  he  abandoned  himself 
more  unrestrainedly  to  the  spirit  of  the  hour  than 
became  a  high  officer  of  the  State,  labouring  under 
so  many  serious  responsibihties;  but  the  Lord 
of  Houghton  played  his  part  in  the  best  mode  prac- 
tised in  his  day.f   His  was  not  the  wasteful  excess 

♦  Lord  Ilcrrcy  saya  that  ho  went  to  Norfolk  ten  days  in 
summer  and  twenty  days  in  winter.    "Memoirs."    Vol.  1,  p.  414. 

f  Lord  Brougham  seems  to  consider  him  blameable  for  follow- 
ing in  his  conviWal  enjoyments,  "  rather  the  fashion  of  his  own  day 
than  of  ours."  "We  do  not  see  how  he  could  follow  a  filshiou  that 
did  not  come  into  vogue  for  at  least  a  century  after  Ilis  death. 
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of  the  pompous  NefwcasUe-^the  disorderly  re^efarieB 
of  the  profligate  Wharton — or  the  inftanons  bu^fixm- 

uries  of  the  impious  Dasliwood:  Walpole  was  jovial 
.with  true  Englitih  prodigality;  yet  there  was  nothiiig 
excessive  in  his  feasts^  except  the  satisfiuitioii  with 
which  lie  ami  his  company  regaidud  each  other. 

His  proceedings  at  Houghton  excited  the  ire  of 
his  enemies^  who  were  never  weaiy  of  expatiating 
upon  his  extravagance.    Pulteney  said, — 

lie  has  pleased  liimself  with  erecting  palaces  and  exteDdiug 
parks,  planting  gardens  in  jiltioes  to  which  the  very  earth  was  to 
be  transporteid  in  caniages,  and  embracing  caecadee  and  fountains, 
\rhoBe  water  was  only  to  be  obtained  by  aqaeduets  and  macbinea, 
and  imitating  the  extniTaganoe  of  Oiiental  Honarchs,  at  the 
expense  of  a  free  people,  whom  he  has  at  onoe  impoferished  and 
betrayed." 

Lord  Orford  was  foud  of  gardening,  and  went  to 
.great  expense  in  the  cultivation  of  rare  plants.  He 
had  bought  Dr.  Uvedale's  Hortus  Siocus,  at  his  death, 

for  a  large  sum  :*  he  was  also  partial  to  all  out-t>f-duor 
pursuits  and  amusements,  and  this  led  him  to  take  so 
much  ddiight  in  hunting,  both  at  Eichmond  and 
Houghton.  Tlie  pleasures  he  experienced  in  Lis 
retirement  are  well  expressed  in  a  letter  written  by 
him  to  General  Churchill,  dated  Houghton,  June  24, 
1743:  — 

*'  The  place,"  he  sa^s,  "  affwds  no  news,  no  subject  of  entcr- 

*  Bnulley,  the  Professor  of  Botany  at  Cambridge,  dedicated  one 
of  his  numerous  works  to  Sir  Bobert,  and  mentions  him  as  **  one 
whose  genius  had  led  him  to  purchase  one  of  the  finest  coUectaoiis 
of  plants  in  the  kingdom." 
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iotaiiiment  or  amusement ;  for  £ae  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  about 
town  understand  not  the  language  and  taste,  nor  the  pleasure  of 
the  inanimate  world.  My  flatterers  here  are  all  mutes.  The  oaks, 
the  beeches,  the  obesnnts,  seem  to  contend  which  beet  shall 
please  the  Lord  of  the  Manor.  They  cannot  ^odye— 4hey  -will 
tnot  lie.  I  in  sinoerilj  admire  them,  and  have  asmany  beauties  about 
•me  ae  fin  up  all  my  boon  of  dangling,  and  no  divgrsce  attending  . 
me  firom  dxty  seren  years  of  age.  Within  doofrs  "are  eome  a  little 
nearer  to  real  liib,  and  odmire  upon  the  ohnost  speaking  conTOS 
all  the  airs  and  graces  which  the  proudest  ladies  can  boast.'** 

He  was  fiur  fix>m  indifferent  to  liteiaiy  grati£ca- 

tions,  for  his  reading  had  been  extensive,  and  he 
often  drew  upon  ids  memory  for  illustrations  to  his 
argaments.  On  one  occasion,  in  a  debate,  when 
employing  a  quotation  from  one  of  the  odes  of  Horace, 
his  Latin  was  instantly  condemned  by  Pulteney,  who 
was  a  good  dassical  scholar;  its  eon-eetness  was 
maintained,  a  wager  ensued,  and  Haidinge,  whose 
scholai-ship  was  well  known,  being  appealed  to, 
decided  against  the  Minister. 

The  din  of  party  strife  being  over,  and  the  mad- 
ness of  politics  having  arrived  at  a  lucid  interval  by 
the  retirement  of  the  Earl  of  Orford  to  his  ancesti*al 
seat,  his  son  Horace  gladly  accompanied  the  ez- 
Minister  to  Norfolk,  and  there  employed  himself  in 
assisting  to  embellish  tlie  family  man.siun.  Horace 
took  a  very  strong  interest  in  his  father's  collection  of 
'  pictures;  many  evidences  of  this  exist  in  his  letters, 

*  NiehdM  Hardxnge  «n>te  a  olerer  l4Ktm  ode  in  imitatu^ 
letter. 
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and  oUiOT  published  writiDgs:  one  of  the  most  ranark-- 
able  was  written  by  him  at  this  time,  under  the  title 

of,  "A  Sennon  on  Painting,  preached  before  the 
Earl  of  Orfoid,  at  Houghton,  1742." 

Lay  aermoDB  weie  not  so  common  as  they  have 
become  since,  and  an  artistic  one  was  quite  a 
novelty.  We  must  imagine  this  impromptu  parson, 
finding  a  pulpit  in  the  Houghton  Galleiy,  and  though 
so  far  following  the  usual  custom  of  taking  a  text 
from  the  sacred  writings,  looking  for  the  Leads  of  liis 
discourse  in  the  yarious  tableaux  that  surrounded  him. 

His  text  was  from  the  fifth  verse  of  the  115th 
Psalm,  They  have  mouths,  but  they  speak  not : 
eyes  have  they,  but  they  sec  not ;  neither  is  there  any 
breath  in  theur  nostrils." 

After  a  reference  to  the  superstitious  abuses  of 
art  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  jDrcacher 
speaks  of  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  in  providing  for 
his  creatures  a  source  of  such  purifying  and  ennobling 
pleasure : 

**Not  to  mention  the  vtanom  tatB,**  he  says,**  whioh  he  has 
planted  in  the  heart  of  man,  to  be  daboroted  by  study,  and  struck 
out  by  application,  I  wiU  only  mention  this  one  of  painting.  Him- 
self from  the  dust  could  call  forth  this  glorious  scene  of  worlds ; 

this  expanse  of  azure  heavens  and  golden  Huns;  these  beautiful 
landscapes  of  hill  and  dale,  of  forest  and  of  mountain,  of  river  and 
of  ocean.  From  nothing  he  could  build  this  j^dly  frame  of  man, 
and  animate  his  universal  picture  ^vith  images  of  himself.  To  us, 
not  endowed  with  omnipotence,  nor  masters  of  creation,  he  has 
taught,  with  formless  masses  of  colours,  and  diTersifications  of  light 
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and  shade^  to  call  forth  the  little  worlds  from  blank  canvass,  and  to 
people  our  mimic  landscapes  w  ith  almost  living  inhabitants ;  figures 
who,  though  they  tee  not,  yet  have  eyes ;  and  have  mouths  that 
ficarce  want  speech.  Indeed,  so  g;reat  is  the  perfectioxi  to  whieh 
he  hath  pennitted  us  to  arhTO,  that  one  it  leas  asiaaed  at  the  poor 
vulgar  who  adore  what  seems  to  awpaaa  the  genius  of  human 
nature ;  and  ahnoat  eawose  tiie  eredulit^  of  the  popokoe,  who  sea 
miracles  made  ohrioaB  to  their  senses  hy  the  handof  a  Baphacl  or  a 
Ottido."* 

•  Before  foiming  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  suck 
notices  of  art^  the  state  of  ait  in  this  country  at 

the  period  in  wiiicli  they  were  written,  should  be  con- 
sidered. Anything  resembling  connoisseurship  in  the 
works  of  the  old  masters  was  veiy  rare.  Here  and 
there  were  a  few  collectors,  but  they  were  limited  in 
number,  and  lar  from  correct  in  judgment.  We  are 
therefore  indined  to  estimate  at  no  slight  value  the 
exertions  of  Horace  Walpole  towards  diffusing  a  more 
general  appreciation  of  the  arts  in  England.  But  tliis 
application  of  art  to  rehgious  puiposes  was  more  novel 
even  than  the  style  of  artistic  criticism  which  ihe 
preacher  \vas  introducing  to  public  notice,  and  great 
credit  in  due  to  hini  for  the  good  taste  with  which  ho 
exposes  the  abuses  which  had  ariaen  from  mis-directed 
art 

Afler  what  has  been  akeady  quoted  the  preacher 
goes  on  to  say : — 

*•  Where  is  the  good  priest,  Mhere  the  true  charitable  Lcvitc,  to 
point  out  the  Creator  in  the  works  of  the  creature ;  to  aid  the 
doubting,  to  strengthen  the  weak,  to  imprint  tho  eternal  idea  on 

•    Laid  Qcford's  WorW  YoL  8,  p.  381. 
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the  frail  undorsUiiidiug :  Let  him  lead  the  poor  unpractised  soiil 
through  the  jjutlis  of  religion,  and  by  familiar  images  mould  his 
.ductiie  imaguiaticjn  to  a  knowledge  of  liis  Maker.  Then  were 
painting  united  with  devotion,  and  ranBomed  from  idolatry ;  and  the 
blended  laboon  ot  ibe  priest  and  the  ptiiiter  jniglU  tend  to  the  glaiy 
of  Ood;  then  vete  each  pietnie  a  aaoMii,  aadi  paaeil  ike pm  of « 

After  tliis,  tlie  prcacliur  illublrates  Lis  text 
by  references  to  various  sacred  subjects  in  the 
gallery  at  Houghton,  particularly  noticing  the  BaptisiA 
of  Our  Saviour  by  ^Vlbano,  several  Madonnas,  the 
Adoration,  as  well  as  Simeon  and  the  Child,  by 
Guido,  Christ  laid  in  the  Sepulchre  by  Barmegiano, 
and  other  jo^reat  works  of  -a  like  character.  He  then 
aliudeb  to  pictures  as  Ulustratiuns  of  morals  :  such  as 
the  Continence  of  Scipio  by  Poussin,  the  Prodigal 
'Son  by  Salvator  Rosa,  and  some  others  ;  concluding 
with  a  reference  to  his  father  and  liis]>iil)lie  services, 
as  an  example  of  unrewarded  merit.    He  says : — 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  dive  into  piufaat'  history  for  ex- 
amples of  unrcg:arded  merit ;  the  Seripturcs  themselves  contain 
instances  of  the  greatest  jKitriots,  wlio  lie  neglected,  while  new- 
fashioned  Vui;()Us  or  noisy  inceudiaiie.s,  arc  the  reigning  objects  of 
public  veneration.  See  the  gi'eat  Moses  himself,  the  lawgiver,  the 
defender,  the  preserver  of  Israel !  Peevish  orators  are  more  run 
after,  and  artful  Jesuits  more  popular.  Examine  but  the  life  of 
that  slighted  patriot ;  how  boldly  in  his  youth  he  undertook  the 
oanse  of  liberty!  Unknown,  without  interest,  he  ataod  efain^ 
the  6oe  of  Fhaxaoh !  He  saved  his  oountiTmen  from  -the  hand  of 
tynuiny,  and  fiom  the  dominion  of  ai^  idoktroas  King;  how 
.patiently  did  he  bear,  for  a  series  of  years,  the  damovis  and  oabals 

«  "Lofd  Qrlmd's  WoiiGiu"  Y^i,^  m 
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of  a  factious  people,  wandering  after  strange  lusts,  and  cxas])cratecl 
by  ambitious  ringleaders.  llow  oft  did  lie  intercede  for  their 
pardon,  when  injured  himself.  How  tenderly  deny  them  specious 
fovonrs,  which  he  knew  must  torn  to  their  own  desti-uction.  See 
bim  lead  them  tlmnigh  opposition,  through  plots,  through  enemies, 
to  the  mjoymael  of  peafle,  and  in  the  powoaaion  of -a  Imnd  Jhtok^ 
with  m3k  and  honejf,**^ 

It  Diust  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  passas^es 
were  written  by  the  author  very  soon  a  i  ter  the  forced 
nretiremeot  of  his  &ther  firom  the  Minigtry,  which 
•accounts  for  the  tone  of  ind  l  iquation  tha^^  pervades  the 
closing  paragraphs  of  the  sermon,  and  the  allusion  to 
the  injuatioe  by  which  the  Earl  had  sufGsred^  is  devciij 
•managed  in  the  reference  to  the  case  of  the  Qreat 
Lawgiver  of  the  Israelites.  Indeed  the  whole  t)f  this 
production  is  creditable  to  the  writer,  and  indicates 
•110  ordinary  degree  of  talent. 

Horace  Walpole*8  Sermon  on  the  Pictmes  no 
doubt  led  bini  into  a  desire  to  produce  a  more  appro- 
priate record  of  Houghton  Hail  and  its  works  of  art. 
Yertue,  the  engraTer,  had  visited  this  noble  mansion 
as  he  contrived  to  do  almost  everv^  house  in  England, 
■that  contained  collections  of  pictures,  and  in  his  papers 

*  «•  Lord  Orford's  Works."  Vol.  1,  p.  28G.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable  that  the  objection  of  irreverence  may  be  raised  against 
;this  lay  senuou,  ending,  as  it  does,  with  the  Duxolugy.  It  should, 
however,  be  remembered,  that  faith  in  religious  forms  had  been 
much  disturbed  by  the  reoent  difierences  of  the  Ili^h  and 
Gfanreh  pvtlea,  whieh  mnst  have  materially  tended  to 
ir^nhfln  ihe  paUie  Teaeratkm  ior  Christiaa  oemioiiies.  This 
lad  to  great  libertiea  being  taken  by  the- writers  of  tibe  time.  Sir 
Cliarlea  Hanbnry  Williams  published  several  objectionable  parodies, 
«ii  portions  of  the  Bftnal,  tAiioh,  nevavth^laBS,  wen  mmh  mTogoe. 
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we  have  met  with  more  than  one  hst  of  the  Houghton 
paintiiigB:  as  he  had  previouslj  written  a  cata^ 
logue  of  the  family  pictures  that  formerly  adorned  the 
official  residence  at  Downing-street^  he  must  have  had 
ankple  opportomties  of  beooming  fiwniliar  with  the 
whole  gallery. 

Under  the  date  of  July  2lHt,  1739,  Vertue  made 
out  a  hst  of  pictures  at  Sir  Robert  Walpole's^  at  his 
house  next  the  Treaaaiy,  WhitdiaU,  whiofa  appeals  to 
have  comprised  many  of  Sir  Robertas  most  valuable 
paintings.  They  were  removed  in  1 742 ;  many  of  them 
were  transported  to  Houghton.  It  is  evident  that 
Vertue  was  oontinoally  at  one  or  other  of  the 
Minister's  niansioiis,  as  entries  are  to  be  found  in  his 
manuscript  journals  &om  1722  to  1751^  particularly 
in  the  years  1739-40-41,  which  hnply  that  hie 
services  were  in  frequent  requisition  by  the  Minister, 
by  whom  he  was  much  valued — this  employment 
brought  him  in  contact  with  Hoiace  Walpole,  and 
their  mutual  knowledge  of,  and  taste  for  art^  must 
have  greatly  recommended  them  to  each  other. 
Vertue  possessed  also  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
Britii^  antiquities,  a  subject  with  which  the  Minister's 
son  was  striving  to  make  liimscU  iamiliar,  and  he  was 
indebted  to  the  engraver  for  some  usefiil  hints 
reepecting  it. 

From  one  of  Vertue's  lists  of  the  pictures,  we 
learn  their  arrangement  in  the  difi'erent  apartments. 
The  hail  was  extensiye  and  square,  ornamented  with 
ba8-relie&  and  busts,  and  contained,  with  other  works 
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of  arty  a  copy  in  bronze  of  the  Laocoon,  l^ige 
as  the  original,  which  cost  the  proprietor  10002.;  and 

on  the  staircase  was  a  bronze  copy  of  tlie  Fighting 
Gladiator.  The  ground-floor  apartments  contained  a 
few  piotoroB^  the  principal  of  which  weire  a  Sueanna 
and  the  Elders/'  by  Bubens,  with  the  ^'Bape  of 
Europa,"  and  a  Galatea  by  Guido.  The  dining-room 
on  the  first  floor  possessed  several  pictures,  among 
which  was  a  Landaoape  by  Teniers^  and  another  by 
Wouvennans — the  library  could  boast  of  little  deco- 
ration in  this  way,  save  a  portrait  of  George  I.  by 
Kneller,  over  the  chimney.  Lord  Orford's  bed-room 
oontabied  a  portrait  of  his  first  wife,  by  Eneller — 
another  bed-room,  a  portrait  of  himself  in  the  garter 
and  robes.  The  yellow  dining-room  could  boast  of 
rich  specimens  of  Titian,  Guido,  Vanderwerf,  Pietro 
di  Cortona,  Luca  Giordano,  and  others  ;  with  Van- 
dyke's portraits  of  Children  of  the  Wharton  jFaniily, 
of  which  Sir  Robert  Walpole  bought  eleven  whole 
lengths,  painted  by  this  admirable  artist,  firom  the 
Duke  of  Wharton's  mansion. 

The  saloon  was  remarkable  for  the  four  large 
market  pieces  of  Bubens  and  Snyders^it  contained 
also  specimens  of  Murillo,  Albano,  Le  Sueur,  and 
Le  Brun.  There  was  what  was  styled  a  Carlo 
Maratd  room  and  a  Vandyke  drawing-room — so  called 
fiom  containing  several  specimens  of  these  masters  ; 
then  there  was  a  green  velvet  bed-chamber  —  a 
tapestry-room — ^a  worked  bed-chamber — and  a  great 
dining-room^  equally  richly  embellished  with  paintings 
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by  the  best  masters.  Tlie  whole  collection  is  stated 
to  haTB  cost  40,000^.    Of  ^e  prices  paid  we  have 

only  a  few  statements  :  Vertue  says,  that  Guide's 
"Six  Doctors,"  and  "The  Virf^in  in  the  Cloud,"  cost 
750L  ;*  that  ''The  Holy  Family/'  and  ''Shepherds 
Worshipphig^/'  of  Palmi  Veochio,  cost  300Z.  eadi; 
'^The  Four  Markets,"  of  Snyders,  428/.,  and  the 
Carlo  Maratti  portrait  of  Gement  IX.  200  guineas. 
On  one  of  Yertue's  -visiis  to  Hongfaton  in  1740,  he 
made  tiiis  t  iitrv  in  his  journal 

Dined  at  Massiiigbam.  Fxool  thenoe  to  Hoii<^hton  HaU«  Sir 
Robert  Walpol«*a>  The  magnifioenoe  aod  beratj  of  this  gtructute. 
being  well  known,  and  in  print  on  a  luge  shoet,  which  is  the  beet 
description,  the  range  of  the  state  rooms  being  all  finely  adomed 
and  fiiniished  with  great  Tsriely,  ridi  fbmiture,  earring,  gilding, 
marble,  and  stocco  works  cvciy  room  in  a  difibrent  manner;  but 
tke  gnat  ooUeetion  of  noble  original  ptetores  exceed  all  others  in 
nnmbers  and  variety.  Hie  partieidaxB  are  expressed  in  a  written 
list  of  one  sheet  of  paper,  which  I  copied  for  future  remembrance, 
contjiininp;  an  account  of  each  picture,  iu  what  rooms,  iiud  the 
names  uf  the  masters  that  painted  them."    List  of  names.f 

Vertae  has  many  other  entries  in  his  journal  -with 
respect  to  Sir  Bobert  Walpole's  patronage  of  art — 

under  the  date  of  1 722,  we  find, 

**  Lately  boii<^ht  for  Mr.  Walpole,  in  Flanders,  four  great 
pictures  of  F.  Snyders.  7  feet  by  11  feet,  for  which  he  paid  428^ 
Ibese  are  capital  pictures  of  this  master's  painting.  One  repre- 
WBli  an  herb  market,  where  all  sorts  of  eatables,  roots,  herbs^ 
another  aU  sorts  of  fish,  shell  fish—- one  represents  all  sorts  of  fruits 
only— and  another  represents  all  sorts  of  fowls,  birds  and  deer, 

*  Horace  Walpole  says  680/. 

t  lis.  CoUcetiooa  of  George  Yertoe.   Jarris  lately  returned^ 
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stags,  boar,  dogi.  These  pictures  are  painted  in  a  bold,  masterly 
manncr,  strong  and  natural,  the  perspective,  light  and  shade, 
finely  disposed,  being  all  as  light  as  day.  There  was  two  other 
pietares  of  the  same  master,  and  dimensions— one  representing  a 
"Ilesh  Market,"  and  tbe  other  a  **  Meal  Market"* 

At  what  date  Sir  Robert  Walpole  began  to  be  a 

collector  of  pictures  does  not  appear — but  daring  his 
long  adiuiuistration,  he  enjoyed  the  very  best  oppor- 
tunity for  forming  a  ooUeedon  of  the  old  masters^ 
both  by  importation  and  by  private  purchase  in 
England.  Tliere  was  another  mode  in  which  several 
valuable  additions,  were  made  to  his  gallery,  and  this 
was  in  the  shape  of  donations  : — the  great  Minister 
who  had  for  so  long  a  season  such  vast  patronage  at 
his  disposal,  o^ea  received  from  expecting  friends,  a 
pictorial  remembrance^  and  this  not  unfrequently  of 
considerable  valua  The  donors  were  the  Duke  of 
Montiigu  ;  Thomas,  Earl  of  Pembroke  ;  Sir  Horace 
Mann ;  Jame%  Earl  Waldegrave ;  Sir  Benjamin 

from  Italy,  where  he  went  for  his  health.  He  brought  orer 
with  him  a  fine  picture  of  Pope  Clement  IX,  painted  by  CSarlo 
Maiatti,  whidi  he  sold  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  for  300  gmneas 
-p>Loid  Burlington  has  sach  another.*'  **Snr  Bobert  Walpole*8 
bust,  by  Ryshnnk.  Medal  from  it  by  Watter,  engraver  of  Intaglios. 
The  reverse,  the  statue  of  Mare.  TnUius  Cicero,  standing  in  the 
habit  of  a  senator  at  orator;  the  idea  from  an  antique,  in  the 
ponscoBion  of  Lord  LoveQ.  lliis  and  the  motto,  the  &noy  of  Lord 
Herv^,  alluding  to  his  powers  of  oration  in  difficult  matters  of 
state.  This  is  one  of  the  first  essays  of  the  medal  kind  I  have  seen 
done  by  this  artist."  MS.  1739. 
*  M&  CoUeetionB  of  George  Vertne. 
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Keene ;  Lord  Tyrawley  ;  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield ; 
Sir  Joseph  Danyers*  and  General  Churchill.  Their 
contributionBy  however,  form  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  collection,  which  principally  consisted  of  pur- 
chases from  the  most  eminent  galleries  then  •  known 
to  exist — those  of  De  MoryiUe,  of  M.  de  la  Vrilli^, 
of  the  ]\Iarquis  Mari,  at  Genoa,  of  the  Zambeccari 
Palace,  at  Bologna,  the  Amaldi  Palace,  at  Florence, 
the  Pallayicini  collection  at  Borne,  that  of  the  Mar- 
quis Angeli,  and  one  or  two  more:  the  Hough- 
ton gallery  also  owed  obligations  to  the  Bedford, 
Buckingham,  Portland,  Halifax,  Wharton,  Chandos, 
Gadogan,  Howe,  Scawen,  Wade,  Gibbons,  and  Holland 
collections.  The  pictures  wei  c  222  in  number  ;  and 
were  regarded  as  forming  one  of  the  finest  galleries 
in  the  kingdom.  Amongst  them  were  what  were  con« 
sidered  to  be  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  Italian 
art,  together  with  fine  examples  of  the  Dutch,  French,  ' 
and  English  schools. 

In  later  years  the  entire  collection  at  Houghton, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  favourites  secured  ])y  the 
object  of  his  memoir,  for  Ins  own  gallery,  were  sold 
to  Catherine,  Empress  of  Russia,  for  40,000^,  and  they 
now  adorn  the  Hermitage  Palace  of  St.  Petersburg. 

The  extent  of  Lord  Or  ford's  collection  rendered 
necessaiy  a  better  guide  than  the  sheet  list  with  which 
visitors  were  wont  to  be  satisfied ;  and  towards  the  end 
of  August,  1 743,  Horace  Wnlpole  had  completed  awork 
of  tills  description,  which  he  very  appropriately  dedi- 
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cated  to  his  &tli6r.)»  It  is  preceded  by  an  introduction, 

in  which  the  author  ])oints  out  the  di.stinii'ui.shiiio^ 

J.  O  O 

characteristics  of  the  various  schools  of  painting,  of 
wliich  specimens  existed  in  the  galleiy :  his  obscr- 
Talions*  on  the  pecaliarities  of  artists  are  generally 
full  of  acuteness,  combining  considerable  knowledge 
of  their  several  styles.  An  instance  may  be  given  in 
his  account  of  Salvator  Bosa,  of  whom  he  says, — 

"  llis  thoughts,  his  expression,  his  landscapes,  his  knowledge  of 
the  force  of  shade,  and  his  masterly  management  of  horror  and 

♦  In  Vertue's  MS.  Book  1747,  there  is  the  first  design  sketched 
out  for  the  "  ^des  Walpohana?,"  with  a  list  of  all  tlie  illustrations, 
plans,  and  sections  to  be  given  in  the  work.    It  consists  of  four 
pages  small  4to.,  fii'^t  written  in  pencil.    In  the  year  17.')1  tliis  is 
repeated  in  another  book  in  the  following  form,  wliicli,  in  the  index, 
is  called  "  A  design  to  publish  tliem — the  Walpole  l*ictures."  But 
this  work  illustrated  the  building  generally  ;  the  engravings  ixom 
the  gallery  of  pictures  were  not  published  till  1778, 
TiUe,  "^DES  WALFOLIAN-aS/* 
Dedication. 
Introduction,  with  or  without  a  border. 

The  fable  of  painters  in  succession;  eight  or  ten  printed  leaves ; 
ornaments  or  tail  pieces. 

1.  Ware's  Title.  General  plan — to  be  grand  or  not.  Dr. 
Bland's  inscription.  2.  AVest  front,  done.  3.  East  front,  done.  4. 
West  front.  5.  South  end,  done.  G.  General  plan,  done.  7.  Stair- 
case. 8.  Staircase.  9.  Great  floor.  Cliimuey  pieces,  1,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10.  Ceilings,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  G,  7,  8.  10.  Section  of 
the  West  firont.  11.  Seetum  of  the  Sokoik  Hall.  12.  Soetion  of 
the  Eaat  front  13.  Stables  pkn.  14-15.  Upright  stables.  16. 
Water-house  not  done.  Soine  of  the  Unt,  J6--If  engraved.  25 
plates  done.  About  85  or  90  plates  to  be  done,  about  16  inches 
by  12. 

First  thoughts,  a  consideration  of  Mr*  H.  Walpole.  To  print 
this  proof  in  large  sbeets. 

VOL.  1.  2  B 
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diitreii,  bm  pboed  Um  m  tiie  fint-daw  of  paintezs.  la  Locd 
Towndiend's  *  Belimriiw,**  one  sees  a  majesty  of  thought  equal  to 
Baphael,  an  expression  great  as  Poussin's.  In  Lord  Orford*s 
*  Prodigal,*  is  represented  the  extremity  of  misery  and  low  nature; 
not  foul  and  burlesque,  like  Michael  Angelo  Carataggio;  nor 
minute,  etrcnmslantial  and  laborious,  like  the  Dntdi  paintem. 
One  of  them  would  hate  painted  him  eating  broth  with  a  wooden 
spoon,  and  have  employed  tlirce  days  in  finishing  up  the  bowl 
that  held  it.  In  the  story  of  the  '  Old  Man  and  his  Sons,'  one 
sees  (Irawiiii^,  and  a  taste  of  draperies  equal  to  the  best  collected 
from  the  antique.  Salvator  was  a  poet,  and  an  excellent  satirist. 
lI'Te  a'j-ain  was  a  union  of  tho<c  arts.  His  pictures  contain  the 
true  genius  and  end  of  satire.  Though  heightened  and  cxpressivp 
as  his  figures  are,  they  still  mean  more  than  thej  speak«"f 

If  there  be  no  veiy  profofund  knowledge  of  the 

principles  of  art  in  this  criticism,  at  least  there  is  none 
of  that  very  profound  pretension,  which  is  often 
paraded  in  artistic  criticism  at  the  present  day. 
Compared  with  the  information  now  thought  necessary 
for  a  connoisseur,  Walpole's  knowledge  of  tlie  old 
masters  was  very  limited  ;  it  is,  liowever,  but  justice 
to  add  that  his  judgment  in  paiating  was  in  advance 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  that  his  writings  and 
example  exercised  consideraMe  influence  in  pro- 
ducing that  aesthetic  taste  which  has  ever  since  con- 
tinued to  dilRise  itself  over  an  increasing  cirde. 

A  better  idea  of  Walpole's  estimate  of  the  great 
ItaUan  painters  may  be  gathered  i^om  the  concluding 

*  A  fine  fSeUae  by  Salvator  at  Rainham,  presented  to  Lead 
IWndiend  by  Frsderiok  the  Gteal»  Slid  Boir  in  a»  poasassMtt  af  a 
descendant,  Lord  Charles  Townshend,  a  dislaiginshsd  eonnoisssmr.  . 

t  "  Lord  Orford  8  Works."  -  Vol.  2,  p.  233. 
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paragra^ph  of  the  prbdacticm  (tarn  whidi  we  have  been 

quoting,  wherein  he  says  : — 

*'  I  cau  admire  Corrcggio's  grace  and  exquisite  finishings ;  but  I 
cannot  overlook  his  wretched  drawing  and  distortions.  I  a(huire 
Farmegiano's  more  majestic  grace,  and  wish  the  length  of  limbs  and 
necks,  Mhich  form  those  graceful  airs,  were  natural.  Titian 
wanted  to  have  seen  the  antique ;  Pousmn  to  bare  seen  Titian  ; 
Le  Sueur,  whom  I  think  in  drawing  and  expression  equal  to  Ponaain, 
and  in  the  great  ideas  of  his  heads  and  attttades  second  to  Raphael, 
like  the  fiiat,  wanted  colouring,  and  bad  not  the  fine  draperies  of 
the  latter.  Albano  never  painted  a  picture  but  some  of  the  figures 
were  stiff  and  wanted  grace ;  and  then  his  scarce  ever  succeeding 
in  large  subjects  will  throw  him  out  of  the  list  of  perlbet  painters* 
Dominidiino,  whose  *  Communion  of  St  Jerome/  is  allowed  to  be 
the  second  picture  in  the  world,  was  generally  low  in  his  colouring, 
hard  in  liis  contours,  and  wuuUd  a  knowlcdj^e  of  ihc  chtaro  oscuro. 
In  short,  in  my  o])init»ii,  all  the  qualities  of  a  perfect  painter,  never 
met  but  in  Raplmol,  (iuido,  and  Annibal  Cnracci.*** 

Lord  Orford  was  not  neglected  in  his  retirement 
either  by  his  enemies  or  friends.  The  fonner  made  a 
iinal  attempt  to  harajse  him  in  December^  1743,  by  a 
motion  m  the  House  of  Commons,  brought  forward  by 
Waller^  for  a  C!ommittee  of  Enquiry  into  his  conduct ; 
but  the  House  and  the  country  had  had  enou^  of 
such  proceedings,  and  the  motion  was  lost  by  a  large 
majority.  He  was  frequently  consulted  by  the  King, 
who  wrote  or  sent  messages  by  his  confidential 
attendants : — ^the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Lord 
Cholmondely,  Colonel  SeU^yn,  Groom  of  the  Bed- 
diamber^  and  Banby,  Surgeon  to  the  Household, 
were  employed  on  these  misaions;  but  the  most 
secret  communications  took  place  at  the  residence  of 

»  "Lord  Orford's  Works."  Vol  2,  p.  236. 
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Mr.  Fowle,  of  Grolden  Square  (who  bad  married  the 

Earl's  niuce),  late  at  night— Mr.  Fowle's  fomily 
having  previoiudy  been  sent  out  of  the  way — and 
the  agent  was  the  King's  confidential  page,  liviy. 
All  the  Earl's  letters  were  destroyed  by  the  King 
as  soon  as  read,  that  they  might  not  compromise 
lum. 

It  was  through  this  private  intelligence  that  tbe 

Earl  of  Batli  was  defeated  in  a  design  ho  had  for  some 
time  entertained,  of  succeeding  as  the  head  of  the 
QoTemment,  on  the  removal  or  death  of  Lord 
"Wilmington.  He  had  contrived  to  gain  over  to  his 
\  icws  many  of  the  existing  ministers,  and  he  allowed 
the  King  to  take  a  journey  to  Hanover,  in  the  fullest 
conviction  that  before  his  Majesty  returned  he  should 
be  First  Lord  of  the  Treasuiy.  But  already  had  the 
King's  attention  been  drawn  to  the  failing  health 
of  the  Minister,  and  a  substitute  for  him  recom- 
mended, in  the  person  of  a  former  colleague  of  the 
Walpoles,  for  whom  Lord  Orford  still  entertained  a 
sincere  esteem;  and  toLordBath's  exceeding  astonish- 
ment, when  the  contingency  on  which  he  had  cal- 
culated  took  place,  Henry  Pelham,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle's brother,  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  post,  to 
which  was  soon  afterwards  added  that  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Another  disappointment  was  in 
store  for  him,  which  there  is  no  doubt  proceeded  from 
the  same  source,  for  on  Lord  Gower's  resigning  the 
Privy  Seal,  Polteney  put  himself  forward,  ML  of  con- 
fidence for  his  friend,  the  Earl  oi  Carlisle ;  but  the 
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King  chose  to  uonunate  Lord  Cholmondely^  who  had 
XDAiried  one  of  Lord  Oiford's  daughters. 

It  was  only  on  one  occamon  that  the  ex-Minister 
openly  assisted  the  Govemment^  and  this  he  did  at  a 
time  when  such  asaistanoe  was  of  the  greatest  value 
to  their  existence  as  a  united  ministry.  As  usual  the 
administration  was  divided  into  two  parties  : — one 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle^  the  other  by  Lord 
Carteret ;  and  this  division  became  more  than  usually 
conspicuous  on  the  subject  of  continuing  Hanoverian 
troops  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain.  These  troops 
were  very  unpopular  in  England^  and  the  war,  which 
was  for  the  interests  of  the  Electorate  rather  than  for 
those  of  the  Kingdom,  was  so  much  the  subject  of 
general  opprobhuuiy  that  every  thing  connected 
with  Hanover  became  a  mark  of  public  abuse  and 
ridicule. 

Lord  Orford  had  always  strongly  opposed  the 
war — in  short  he  was  systematically  a  peace  Minister ; 
but  the  country  having  contracted  engagements  with 
these  troops,  he  could  not  now  sanction  their  being 
discharged.  At  a  private  dinner,  arranged  by  his 
friend  Sir  CSiarles  Hanbury  Williams,  he  met  those 
members  of  the  Administration  who  were  most  averse 
to  continuing  the  Hanovehan  troops,  and  his  argu- 
ments as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  measore, 
notwithstanding  its  odium,  produced  such  an  effect 
upon  them,  that  the  whole  Cabinet  came  over  to  his 
opinion.  Lord  Orfi)rd  never  advocated  this  policy 
ptthhdy,  f<»r  he  did  not  attempt  to  play  any  prominent 
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paxt  in  tlie  House  of  Lords ;  except  on  one  occafiion, 

when  he  appeftrs^qmte  impi^meditatedlyy  to  have  oome 

forward,  as  mnoh  to  his  own  credit  as  to  the  disgrace 

of  the  Government.    The  King  had  on  the  18th  of 

Februarys  1744^  sent  a  message  to  both  Hoases  of 

Parliament,  informing  them  of  the  young  Pretender's 

bcinpr  at  Paris,  evidently  for  the  fuilherance  of  some 

design  against  this  country  :  and  they  repUed  by  an 

address  expressiye  of  their  deyotioa  to  the  House  of 

Hanover.    On  the  28th  of  the  same  month  the  Duke 

of  Newcastle,  by  command  of  the  King,  presented 

other  papers  to  the  House  of  Lords,  oontaining 

fortho*  information  on  the  same  sabjeety  and  his 

Grace,  after  a  few  flatt-ering  words  respecting  the 

loyalty  of  the  House,  allowed  counsel  to  be  heard  in 

a  priyate  case.   Lord  Orford  then  rose,  and  after 

reminding  his  audience  of  the  apprehensions  he  had 

long   ago  expressed — ^with  no  other  result  than 

ridictde,^of  the  invaeioQ  with  which  the  oountry  was 

now  menaced,  proceeded  to  read  his  brother  peers  a 

severe  lecture  on  the  indifference  to  the  King's 

interests,  indicated  by  the  inattention  they  had  shown 

to  his  Majesty's  message,  in  allowing  it  to  pass 

without  comment. 

As  Buoh  treatment,  my  Lords/'  he  exokumed,  with  an  asiina- 
tioa  that  quite  flntoniwhfxl  his  audxfena,  ''has  never  been  deemed 
bj  his  Hajesty,  so  it  has  never  beJbce  been  praodsed.  And  sure 
my  Lords,  if  his  hereditary  conncil  should  select,  for  such  an 
instance  of  disrespect,  a  time  of  distraction  and  confusion ;  a  time 
when  the  greatest  Power  in  Europe  is  setting  up  a  Pretender  to  his 
Throne ;  waA  when  only  the  winds  have  hindered  an  attempt  to 
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mTtdehiBdominuMM;  U  luay  gi^  wur  eneiniee  oeeaaiflii  to  imagme 
and  report  tliat  W6  haTe  lost  all  Teneratioii  ibr  the  penoe  of  our 
Sorereign.    I  hare,  indeed,  particular  reason  to  ezpreia  my 

astonishment  and  my  uneasiness  on  this  occasion.  I  feel  my  breast 
til  t  d  with  the  warmest  gratitude  to  a  gracious  and  royal  master, 
"whuui  I  have  so  long  served  ;  my  heart  overflows  with  zeal  for  his 
honour,  and  ardour  for  the  lasting  secuiity  of  his  illustrious  house. 
But,  my  Lords,  the  danger  is  common,  and  an  invasion  equally 
inTolves  all  our  happiness,  all  our  hopes,  and  all  our  fortunes.  It 
camiot  be  thought  consistent  with  the  wisdom  of  your  Locdahips 
to  he  employed  in  detenBining  priTate  propert}',  when  ao  weighs 
an  affiur  aa  the  aecnxiiy  of  the  whole  kingdom  demandii  your 
attention ;  when  it  is  not  loiown  but  at  this  instant  the  enemy  has 
set  foot  on  our  ooaat,  is  zaTaging  our  countiy  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  threatens  us  with  no  less  than  extirpation  or  servitude.  If  you 
aeg^eet  the  pmUio  aeenrity,  if  yoa  soAr  the  deebccd  enemies  of 
your  name  to  proeeed  in  tfadr  des^ns  without  resistance,  whero 
win  be  your  dignities,  your  honours,  and  your  liberties  ?  You  will 
then  boast  no  mure  of  the  high  prLro<j;ativo8  of  your  House,  your 
freedom  of  speech,  and  share  in  the  legislature.  If  the  enemy,  my 
Lords,  should  obtain  success,  that  success  which  they  apparently 
expect,  and  which  yet  they  would  not  hope,  without  some  prospect 
of  being  joined  by  the  disafiPected  part  of  our  own  couutiymen ;  the 
consequenoes  must  be,  that  the  person  whom  they  would  place  on. 
the  Birone,  would  retain  only  the  shadow  of  a  Sovereign,  he  woidd 
be  no  other  than  a  Vieexoj  to  the  f^ch  King ;  and  your  I/>rd- 
ships,  who  BOW  sit  in  this  HoBie>  with  a  dignity  emried  by  emy 
class  of  nobilify  in  the  world,  wooUL  then  be  no  better  than  the 
stefes  of  a  slare  to  an  ambttioas,  azbitraiy  tyaaat 

Pardon  me,  my  Lords  V*  he  exclaimed,  with  genuine  emotion, 
if  a  seal  for  his  Majesty,  for  your  honour  and  dignities,  and  the 
safety  of  the  nation,  fires  me  with  uncommon  ardour.  Permit  me 
to  rouse  you  from  this  lethargy ;  and  let  it  not  be  said,  ihat  yon 
suffer  any  disregard  to  be  shown  to  intimations  thus  important ; 
intimations  sent  by  his  Majesty,  and  which  relate  to  nothing  less 
than  the  preserration  of  the  kingdom.   I  hope,  therefore,  before 
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you  proceed  to  call  in  counsel  for  a  private  cause,  you  will  show  so 
much  regard  to  the  great,  the  universal,  the  national  interest,  ns  to 
concert  a  proper  form  of  address  to  his  Majesty,  that  lie  may 
not  appear  labouring  for  our  safety^,  while  we  ourselves  neglect 
it"* 

This  well-merited  xebuke  had  an  immediate  effect 

both  on  the  House  and  on  tlie  Minifiter — the  lattur 
endeavoured  to  excuije  himself  for  ids  remksness^  but 
did  it  very  dumcdly — ^the  former  muoiimously  voted  a 
loyal  address.  It  produced  a  striking  effect  also  upon 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  seemed  particularly  gratified 
by  the  zeal  of  the  Earl  for  his  &mily.  His  Boyal 
Highness  left  his  seat,  and,  as  he  took  Lord  Orford 
by  the  liand,  expressed  his  acknoAvledgrnents  in  the 
most  grateful  language,  winding  up  with,  a  gracious 
permission  for  the  Earl's  £imily  to  attend  his  levies, 
which  had  hitherto  been  denied. 

After  thifci  occunence  Lord  Orford  was  eagerly 
courted  by  the  two  parties  into  whidi  the  ministry 
was  divided ;  each  of  which  sought  by  means  of  his 
assibUince  to  improve  its  own  position,  f    The  Duke 

«**Debiett*8  Debates.*'  Vol.  1,  p.  177.<~Oiie  of  bis  eulogists, 
wben  alluding  to  Lord  Orford*a  eiertioiis  on  tbts  oooasioB,  says,— 
He  retained  bis  anxiety  and  aeal  for  tbe  safety  of  bis  oonntry  to 
bis  latest  breatb,  wbidi  in  a  critieal  and  dangerous  period  be 
expressed  in  one  of  tbe  finest  speeches  ever  made  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  bis  last  speeeb,  spoken  to  appriae  tbe  nation  of  its  danger, 
to  wbich  it  remained  insensihle."*-**  On  the  Conduct  and  Frineiplea 
of  Sir  Kobcrt  Walpole." — ^By  Governor  Pov  nnll. 

t  Ibe  Duke  of  Neweastle  writes  to  Lord  Hardwicke,  November 
10,  1744: — It  is  necessary  to  find  mcnns  of  satisfyint^  Lord 
Oxford,  and  a  certain  number  of  his  friends ;  for  without  this  last, 
we  bare  no  ground  to  stand  on,  and  shall,  I  £ear,  be  obliged  to  show 
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of  Newcastle  was  the  stronger  in  the  Cabinet,  but 
the  ex-Minister  had  cause  to  distrust  his  professions : 
Carteret^  now  Earl  of  Qranville,  though  less  influen- 
tial, made  a  bold  push  for  superiority,  by  urging  the 
King  to  apply  to  Lord  Orford.  Tliis  was  presently 
done,  for  Lord  Cholmondel^  was  directed  to  write 
to  his  father-in-law,  to  command  his  attendance  in 
town,  for  at  least  a  week  or  ten  days  previously  to 
the  meeting  in  Parliament^  that  the  Government 
might  have  the  benefit  of  his  asostance  and  advice 
on  the  present  alarming  state  of  affairs. 

His  lordship  lost  no  time  in  assuring  his  Majesty 
of  his  entire  devotion,  and  willingness  to  serve  iiim  in 
a  private  capacity,  and  expressed  his  intention  of 
leaving  Houghton  directly  his  health  would  permit, 
for  he  was  then  suffering  from  severe  illness.  In  his 
reply  to  Lord  Cholmondeley,  he  added  : — 

*'  I  am  heartily  sorry  to  sec  the  King's  afiairs  reduced  to  such 
extremities.  It  has  been  a  long  lime  easy  to  foresee  the  unavoidable 
and  almost  unsurmountable  difficulties  that  would  attend  tho 
present  system  of  politics.  I  wish  to  God  it  was  as  easy  to  show 
the  way  out  of  them.  But  be  assured  that  I  will  in  evezything,  to 
the  utmost  of  wj  power,  oomsalt  and  eontribute  to  the  honour, 
interest,  and  safety  of  Hie  King  and  kingdom.*' 

A  second  letter  from  Lord  Cholmondeley,  while 
expressing  the  King's  gratification  at  his  ready 
acquiesoenoe  with  his  -wishes,  seemed  to  urge  his 

in  a  few  mouths  that  wc  have  not  strength  enough  to  support  the 
King's  affairs,  though  he  should  put  them  in  our  hands."—-''  Hard* 
wicke  Papers." 
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proceeding  to  London  with  all  possible  despatch. 
Lord  Oxford  was  soon  on  the  road ;  bat,  before  hia 
arrival  in  town^  another  intrigue  had  rendered  such 
despatch  useleasi},  aiid  his  assistance  was  uo  longer 
required.  The  PeUiams  had  formed  an  alliaaoe 
with  the  friends  of  the  Prinoe,  the  Oppoaition  Whigs, 
and  the  Tories  ;  the  Earl  of  Granville  found  it 
necessary  to  resign  his  post  of  Secretary  of  State,  in 
which  he  was  suceeeded  by  Lord  Hanington,  and 
the  Ministiy  thus  foraied  took  the  ridiculous  title  of 
The  Broad  Bottom.'* 
The  £arl  s  journey  from  N(»f[dk,  in  a  veiy  weak 
state  of  body,  resulting  from  a  seyere  attach  of  the 
stone,  so  aggravated  his  symptoms,  that  he  endea- 
voured to  allay  his  excessiYe  agony^  by  large  and 
frequent  doses  of  opium,  through  the  eiects  of  which 
he  Avas  not  awake  four  hours  out  of  the  four-aud- 
twenty.^  His  state  shortly  became  so  critical,  that 
veiy  little  hopes  were  entertamed  of  his  reooveiy, 

*  A  letter  found  anionic  the  Ktough  Paper?,  written  by  Mr. 
Fowle  (who  bad  niunied  Lord  Orford's  niece)  to  Ilenr}-  Etough, 
gives  a  minute  account  of  his  sufferings  from  this  painful  disorder. 
It  appears  that  he  was  attended  by  5^ir  Edward  Ilulse,  Dr.  Jurin, 
and  Dr.  Crow ;  but  though,  tiirough  their  treatment,  favourable 
symptoms  manifested  themselves,  there  was  no  concealing  his 
danger.  "lie  was  given  over,"  as  the  writer  declares,"  "and  with 
the  greatest  magnanimity  and  patience  resigned  himself,  and  sub- 
mitted, and  took  leave  of  Lord  Walpolc  and  his  other  cliildren." 
Mr.  Fowle  adds,  My  lord's  greatness,  ability,  and  goodness  is 
under  general  acknowledgments,  and  there  truly  appears  a  general 
concern  fur  his  iordbhip." 
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and  his  son  feelingly  expresses  in  his  letters  his 
sense  of  his  impending  loss.*  Lord  Orford  died  on 
llie  ISth  of  March,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Unfortunately  for  the  reputation  of  this  great 
msoi,  oontempofary  diromders  were  too  deeply  pre- 
judiced against  the  name  of  Walpole,  to  do  justice  to 
the  very  superior  talents  he  possessed  as  a  statesman; 
and,  influenced  by  their  party-coloured  views,  suc- 
ceeding writers  have  satisfied  thonsdives  with  echc»iig 
tln'  cry  against  him.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few 
years  that  due  enquiry  has  been  instituted  into  the 
measures  of  Walpole^  and  the  more  carefully  it  has 
been  prosecuted,  the  stronger  has  the  impression 
become,  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
rulers  this  countiyeyer  possessed.  Of  the  aocusa* 
tions  that  were  lavished  upon  him,  there  seems  to 

have  been  no  |)roof  produced  ;  and  as  he  died^  ]iot 
only  poor,  but  very  much  in  debt,  the  insinuations 
confidently  thrown  out^  of  his  having  accumulated 
immense  riches  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  and  the 
more  daring  charges  of  comiption  on  the  most  com- 
prehensive scale,  droolated  by  his  enemies^  of  course 
fidl  to  the  ground. 

The  advantages  which  his  countr}'  derived  from 
his  long  services,  have  been  well  expressed  by  one 
who  knew  his  worth,  and  coukl  thoroughly  appreciate 
it 

"In  these  times,"  says  Governor  Pownall,  "  amidst  men  of  rank 
and  fortune  in  the  country,  among  active  politicians  of  the  first 

• Walpole  Utten."  YoL  2,  p.  30. 
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abilities,  the  genius  and  abilities,  the  vigour  and  practical  know- 
ledge of  Walpole,  rose  ascendant.  Notliing  but  a  spirit  of  enter- 
prise would  then  have  dared  to  undertake  the  business  of  the  nation, 
knowing  what  and  how  perilous  it  was.  'Hie  standing  foremost  in 
each  a  political  warfare,  risking  in  the  contest  an  actual  war  against 
socli  an  inveterate  and  desperate  party  could  arise  from,  and  be 
animated  by  nothing  but  courage,  derived  from  principle  andknow- 
ledge.  The  point  to  be  gained  was  a  great  oljeet,  and  neecflsaiy  to 
the  existence  of  the  constitution;  the  measorca  by  which  it  was  to 
be  obtained,  were'ixanght  not  only  with  open  and  direct,  but  with 
secret  and  treacherous  danger,  which  no  num  of  ordinary  seal  or 
knowledge  would  haTS  dared  to  encounter.  Walpole  undertook 
this  business,  stood  ibramost,  and  had  the  conunand  of  it.  Uehald 
the  ascendant  oyer  the  spirits  of  men,  and  they  ranged  themsdres 
in  a  vohmtar}'  subordination  to  liim.  ^Vith  this  command  he  broke 
the  measures  of  the  Tories  ;  he  nuide  the  Papists  understand  that 
it  was  their  best  interest  to  be  quiet ;  he  bore  down  and  suppressed 
the  Jacobite  party,  and  rendered  them  impotent ;  he  warded  off  tlic 
hostile  designs  of  Foreign  Powers  ;  he  settled  the  peace  of  the 
nation;  he  established  the  government  by  fixing  the  House  of 
llanover  firmly  on  the  throne,  under  such  conditions  of  administm- 
tion  ss  restored,  perfected,  and  secured  the  constitution  of  his 
oountqr."* 

His  son  Horace,  wlio  was  a  most  zealous  cham- 
pion of  his  reputation,  has  leii  us  the  following^ 
among  his  reooUections  and  impressions  of  this  great 
man : — 

Wit,  I  think,  he  had  not  naturally,"  he  says,  "though  I  am 
sure  he  had  none  from  affisctation,  as  simplioi^  was  a  predominant 
feature  in  his  amiable  composition;  but  he  possessed  that  perhaps 
most  true  species  of  wit*  which  flows  firom  expeiienoe  and  deep 
knowledge  of  mankind,  and  consequently  had  more  in  his  later 
than  in  his  earlier  years ;  yAunA.  is  not  common  to  a  talent  that 

*    On  the  Conduct  and  Principies  of  Sir  Bobert  Walpole." 
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generally  flashes  from  spirits,  though  they  alone  cannot  bestow 
it."* 

He  never  put  forth  any  pretensions  to  wit — but 

his  conversation  abounded  in  humour  ;  and,  though 
this  sometimes  was  too  &ee,  it  was  at  least  &ee  &om 
ill-feeling. 

In  reference  to  certain  statements  introduced  by 

Dr.  Kippis  in  the  "  Biographica  Britamiica,"  Horace 

Walpole  sajs, — 

^  Sir  Bobert  is  aeooied  of  haTing»  out  of  spite,  influenced  fhe 
House  of  Commons  to  ezpd  the  late  Lord  Harrington,  for  fhe  noto- 
rious job  of  the  Hamburg  Lottery.  Spite  was  not  the  ingi  edient 
most  domineerinf^  in  my  father*8  character ;  but  whatever  has  been 
said  of  the  corruption  or  servility  of  Houses  of  Commou8,|  when 

*  '•Walpok'  Letters."  Vol.,  vi.  p.  10.5.  He  wrote  this  on  Sir 
David  Dairy mple  s  suggesting  to  limi  to  "write  his  father  s  life. 

t  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  respecting;  tlic 
manner  in  which  the  Minister  obtained  his  majorities,  whicli  may 
usually  be  traced  to  the  fiUkcious  pages  of  the  "Craftsman."  On  this 
subject,  the  Rev.  Bobert  Hall,  in  a  paper  of  his  **  On  a  Reform 
in  Parliament,*'  asserts  that  *'Sir  Bobert  Walpole  used  to  say, 
*  ertacy  man  had  his  price,'  a  maxim  on  mrbich  he  relied  irith  so 
mnoh  seoorily,  that  he  dedared  he  seldom  troubled  himself  with  the 
deetion  of  members,  but  xalher  chose  to  stay  and  buy  them  np 
when  they  came  to  market.**  The  Ber.  writer  does  not  give  hk 
audiority,  for  this  sweeping  assertion,  bnt  adds  a  note  comprising 
matter  stiU  more  startling,  stating  that  the  Inuiness  of  the  manager  of 
the  House  of  Oonmions  **  is  to  distribute  with  orl  and  jw/ftsy  amongst 
the  members  who  have  no  ostensible  places,  sums  of  money  for 
their  support  during  the  session;  besides  contnots,  lotteiy-tiefcets, 
and  other  douemtn*  It  is  no  nuconmion  cneumstanee  at  the  end  of 
a  sesrioPi  for  a  gentleman  to  icoeiTe  five  hundred  or  a  thousand 
pounds  for  his  senrices.*'  "  Anecdotes  of  Lord  Chatham.**  Vol.  ii. 
p.  121.  We  are  not  inclined  to  place  reliance  on  such  anauthority ; 
our  opinion  bowerer,  is  that  in  Walpole's  days  the  House  was  muob 
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was  th?re  one  so  prostitute  that  it  would  have  expelled  one  of  iheir 
own  members  for  a  fraud  not  ])roved,  to  gratify  the  venjijeance  of 
the  Minister?  And  a  Minister  must  have  been  implacable  indeed, 
and  a  House  of  Commons  profligate  indeed,  to  inflict  such  a  stigma 
on  an  innoeent  man,  because  he  had  been  attached  to  a  nval  pre- 
decessor of  the  Minister.  It  is  not  less  strange  that  the  Haaa- 
borgfaer'a  son  should  not  have  Tindioated  hia  paient*a  awary  at 
the  opportonity  of  the  aeeiet  eommfttee  on  Sir  Bobert»  hot  sboold 
wiah  for  a  manuaeript  memorandmn  of  Saijaant  Skinner  after  the 
death  of  this  hut.   I  hope  Sir  Robert  will  have  no  aoch  apologist.* 

The  acciii^xtions  of  corrupt  influence,  wliich  pre- 
judiced writers  have  industriously  sought  to  £x  upon 
his  memory,  have  been  ably  diapoaed  of  by  Gk>vemor 

Pownall,  who  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  character  he  describes, — 

**  A  life  of  actiTe  poUtieS)  exercised  and  trained  in  foiming  and 
opposing  parties,  in  acquiring  and  holding  a  lead  amongat  nMii«  had 
given  Walpola  experimental  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  He 
had  liTsd  iritih  men  in  llieir  homes  in  private ;  he  had  acted  with 

them  abroad  in  public ;  he  had  seen  them  in  all  tempers  and  seasons; 

he  knew  them  to  be  the  quick  inlus  et  in  cu(e  :  he  had  experience 
to  feel  how  little  (whatever  they  might  pretend)  they  were  con- 

Bwre  eorrupt  than  the  MiBiBter,  and  mflseover,  if  he  feond  that 
every  man  had  his  price,  he  was  not  ao  gresdlj  to  hlame  in  aeenring 
hhn  at  his  Taluatbnt  if  the  nelfine  of  the  state  required  it.  Sodi 
puxehaaea  would  only  he  made  undar  urgent  eircnmataneea,  and 
vary  poaaihly  were  made  to  aome  aanil  SKtent,  bat  it  ie  iaqnasSUe 
to  si^pose,  that  the  Miaiater  daah  m  these  waaaa  in  the  wholesale 
•way,  whieh  the  Bev.  Mr.  Hall  and  oliMrahave  iadieated.  Walpole 
however  NMNirMstf that  ^^evcay  man  had  hispriee:"  what  he  did 
aay  related  to  the  hetien  whash  wae  iduok  striving  to  drive  him  frem 
oAoe,  awry  individnal  of  which  asaamed  an  eaaggeiated  patriotiam, 
and  the  Minister  Imowiag  them  better  than  any  man,  atated  that 
"a//  these  mm  have  their  priee." 

*    Walpole  Letterai*'  Yd.  6,  p.  106. 
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nected  by  general  ])nnciplo.  where  the  spirit  of  party  ceased,  and 
how  ready  many  of  them  were  to  betray  one  another,  or  to  forsake 
their  leaders,  if  any  offer  could  make  it  worth  their  while  to  enlist 
with  others.  lie  had  on  all  sides,  and  ia  almost  every  period,  had 
eiperienoe  o£  their  proneiieflB  to  chang:c.  Many  were  ready  to  pro- 
note  niMtraxyneaflnw ;  he  laed  the  inflnenee  of  Goremmeiit  only 
to  make  then  free  tmA  ebedaeot  aobjeete  of  a  limited  Qovetnment. 
Even  againat  his  enemiea,  and  the  enemies  of  the  eonatitiitum  where 
he  might  have  used  foice,  he  applied  only  inflnenee  so  ihr  as  to 
disarm  mischief;  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  same  infloenee, 
taught  those  enemies  to  find  it  their  intefest  to  heeome  in  some 
degree  friends.  Tet  as  these  prosefyte  andmereeBary  friends  eoold 
not  be  trusted  in  principle,  he  had  them  bofond  to  obedience,  by 
such  notions  a:j  had,  and  did,  continue  to  operate  on  them."* 

We  have  traced  this  remarkable  man  throughout 
his  brilliant  career,  but  have  as  yet  scarcely  spoken  of 
him  out  of  that  sphere  in  whicli  lie  shone  like  a  star 
among  his  political  contemporaries.  It  is  however 
necessary  that  the  reader  should  know  something  of  the 
man  as  well  as  of  the  statesman,  for  he  would  possess 
but  an  imperfect  idea  of  his  character  who  beheld  only 
its  political  phases. 

Walpoie's  personal  appeaimnoe  on  attaining  man- 
hood was  so  prepossessing  that  at  his  first  marriage, 
he  and  his  wife  were  generally  talked  of  as  "  the 
handsome  oovple^'^  and  his  advantages  in  this  refipeet 
were  generally  commented  on  when  he  walked  in  pro- 
cession at  the  installation  of  the  Elnights  of  the 
Garter.  Nev^ihelesfl^hedoesnotsemtohavepnded 
himself  on  his  good  looks  and  admirable  figure^  for  he 

*  On  the  Gonduet  tad  Prineiples  of  8nr  Robert  Wolpole,**  by 
Governor  PowneQ. 
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was  rather  carelefis  than  otherwise  respecting  his  ap- 
pearance, and  was  remarkable  for  a  plain  and  simple 

style  of  dress.* 

His  cordiality  of  manner  and  the  charuis  of  his 
conversation  few  found  it  possible  to  resist.  Whether 
as  host  or  guest  his  oonntenance  beamed  witii  a  cheer- 
ful sunshine  that  wanned  every  heart  around  hini.t 
The  King  and  Queen  experienced  the  influence  of 
hi^  g(jod-humoured  pleasantry  quite  as  much  as  the 
luimblest  acquaintance  who  was  lioiiourod  with  a 
place  at  his  table  ;  and  in  his  own  peculiar  circle  of 
intimates,  it  is  not  easy  to  do  justice  to  that  enthu- 
siastic affection  of  which  he  was  so  long  the  object^ 

•  This  trait  m  creditable  to  liim,  was  seized  bold  of  by  his 
enemies  to  identify  him  ^vith  the  gross  caricature  which  "  The 
Craftsman,  "  jjioducc  d  in  the  following  lines :  "  There  entered  a  man 
dressed  in  a  plain  habit,  with  a  purse  of  gold  in  his  bund.  lie 
threw  himself  forward  into  the  room  iu  a  bluli  ruiiiunly  maimer,  a 
smile,  or  rather  a  sneer  upon  his  countenance." 

f  His  good  temper  was  sometimes  put  to  the  proof  in  a  way 
ihat  astonished  his  friends,  of  which  his  son  idates  an  aanunng 
aneodotcw  **GeiienJ  Sutton,"  he  infinma  «a  **  waa  una  di^  attting  by 
my  fiither  at  his  dxeesing;;  Sir  Bobert  aaya  to  J«iui,  who  waa 
ahaving  him,  *  John,  you  cut  me,'  preaently  afterwarda  '  John,  you 
ent  me,*  and  again,  with  the  aame  patience,  *  John,  you  cut  me.' 
Sutton  started  up  and  cried  *By  God,  if  he  can  hear  it,  I  can't;  and 
if  you  cut  him  once  moce,  d—  my  hlood  if  I  don't  knock  you 
down.' Walpole  Letten."  Vol.,  ir.  p.  66. 

X  *'NeTerwaa  a  man  in  private  Uih,  more  bclored"  admow* 
ledgea  one  of  hia  opponents,  and  his  enemies  aUow,  no  man  did 
ever  in  private  life  deaerre  it  more.  He  waa  humane  and  gratefiiU 
and  a  generous  fiiend  to  aU  who  he  did  not  think  would  aVuae  that 
friendship.  This  character  naturally  procured  that  attachment  to 
hia  pereon,  which  haa  been  fiikdy  attributed  solely  to  a  oonupt  in* 
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One  of  tbe  most  earnest  of  his  friends  sought  to 
do  justioe  to  these  agreeable  qualities  in  the  following 

lines : — 

"  But  Orford's  self  I've  seen  whilst  I  have  read , 
Liiiigh  th0  heart*8  laugh,  and  nod  th'  appming  head : 
Pardon,  great  ahade,  if  duteous  on  thy  heane, 
I  hang  my  graleM  tribntsry  vene ; 
If  I  who  followed  through  thy  yarious  day. 
Thy  glorious  aenifh,  and  fhy  bright  decay, 
Now  ttiew  ^y  tomb  wi&  flowers,  and  o'ev  iSbcj  Qm, 
With  England,  liberty,  and  envy  monrn. 
His  soul  was  p^rcat,  and  dared  not  but  do  well, 
His  noble  pride  still  urf^ed  him  to  excel. 
Above  tlie  thirst  of  >^n\d,  if  in  his  heart 
Ambition  governed,  avarice  had  no  part, 
A  genius  to  explore  untrodden  ways, 
"\Mierc  prudence  sees  no  track,  nor  ever  strays ; 
Which  books  and  schools  in  vain  attempt  to  teach. 
And  which  laborious  art  can  never  reach. 
Falsehood  and  flattery,  and  the  tricks  of  Cburt, 
He  left  to  statesmen  of  a  meaner  sort; 
Their  doaki  and  sBiiles  wero  oflbred  hun  In  Tarn, 
His  acts  were  justioe  which  he  dared  matotain. 
His  words  were  truth,  that  held  them  in  disdain. 
Open  to  friends  but  e'en  to  foes  sincere, 
Alike  remote  from  jealousy  and  fear  ; 
Though  envy's  howl,  thougli  faction's  hiss  he  heard. 
Though  senates  frowned — though  death  itself  appeared; 
Calmly  he  viewed  them  ;  conscious  that  his  ends 
Were  right,  and  truth  and  innocence  bis  friends. 
Thus  was  he  formed  to  govern,  and  to  please; 
Familiar  greatness— dignity  with  ease, 

fluence,  and  to  private  interest,  but  this  showed  itself  at  a  time 
when  these  principles  were  very  faint  in  tlieir  operation,  and  when 
his  ruin  seemed  ineTxtable."   "Faction  Detected."  Page  62. 
VOL.  I.  2  0 
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Composed  his  frame,  admired  in  ev'ry  state, 
In  private  amiable — in  public  great ; 
Gentle  in  power,  but  daring  in  disgrace : 
His  loTe  was  liberty',  liii^  wisli  was  peaee. 
Such  was  tiie  man  that  smiled  upon  my  lays ; 
And  irbftt  mn,  hofjtiieD.  thought,  or  gcnint  nise, 
like  paSmtcom  him  nhcNa  all  numkiiid  mnst  pnise? 
Whote  knowledge,  oovnge,  temper,  all  anxpriaed, 
Whom  many  loved,  few  hated,  none  deapiaed.* 

The  poet  had  more  experience  in  lampooning  than 
in  eulogy,  but  few  had  had  better  opportunitieB  of 
beooming  aoquainted  with  the  subject  of  his  veree,  and 
we  must  add  that  few  i'elt  more  dii>posed  to  do  it  justice. 
The  schoolfellow  of  the  sou  had  been  welcomed  to  the 
home  of  the  fiither ;  and  perhaps,  to  show  his  gratitude 
for  such  kindness,  he  had  been  so  active  in  assiiiling 
the  Minister's  enemies.  When  Lord  Orfoid  died,  Sir 
Charles  Hanbuiy  Williams  had  cause  for  regret ;  he 
lost  a  warm  friend  and  a  powerful  patron. 

A  man  of  more  amiable  disposition  than  Sir 
Bobert  has  rarely  been  placed  in  a  position  so.  trying 
to  the  temper.  His  sympathies  were  always  with  the 
good  ;  indeed,  so  completely  was  this  the  case  that 
when  any  person  had  done  him  grievous  wrong,  if  he 
exhibited  signs  of  contrition  and  promised  amendment^ 
Walpole's  entire  forgiveness  was  sure  to  be  the  result. 
Trusting  to  this  well-known  trait  of  his  character,  the 
profligate  Duke  of  Wharton  sought  him  on  the  eve  of 
Bishop  Atterbury's  trial,  and  assuming  the  aspect  of 
penitence,  gained  not  only  the  Minister's  forgiveness 

•  Bar  Ghirifla  Hanbmy  Williams. 
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but  bis  oonfidenee,  wbkh  ibe  Duke  abused  ibe  next 
day  in  tbe  House  of  Lords  in  a  manner  that  ought 
to  have  conaiderably  lessened  Walpole's  faith  in 
appeaiauoes ;  nevertheless,  suoh  was  the  honesfy  and 
kmdnesB  of  Ub  nature,  that  be  never  oeasedto  trusty 
though  often  betrayed,  and  continued  to  oblige, 
though  frequently  rewarded  with  ingratitude. 

He  was  eaefy  of  access,  afly>le  to  strangers,  indul- 
gent  to  his  dependunts,  and  generous  in  all  liis  habits  : 
affironts  that  were  put  upon  him  when  out  of  power, 
in  power  be  never  cared  to  remember^  and  though 
embamssed  by  the  treacheiy  of  those  who  deserted 
him  when  they  fancied  him  growing  weak,  as  soon  as 
he  le-establiahed  his  strength^  the  traitors  generally 
escaped  the  punishment  it  was  then  in  bis  power  to 
inflict. 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  on  seeing  a  portrait 
of  ber  old  friend,  wrote  tbe  following  lines : — 

"  These  were  the  lirely  eyes  and  rosy  hue 
Of  Bobin's  &oe  when  Bobin  first  I  knew; 
The  gay  compamoa  and  the  favourite  guest, 
Loved  witlumt  awe,  and  without  Yiewi  carened. 
His  cbeeiiCbl  smile  and  honest  open  look 
Added  new  giaoes  to  the  trntihs  he  spoke. 
Then  every  man  found  something  to  commend, 
Ihe  pleasant  neighhoor,  and  the  worthy  friend; 
The  gen'roos  master  of  a  private  house, 
The  tender  fiilher  and  indulgent  spouse. 
The  hardest  censors,  at  the  worst,  believed 
His  temper  was  too  easily  deceived: 
A  consequentiid  ill  good  nature  draws; 
A  bad  ei&ct  but  from  a  noble  cause." 
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It  has  been  affirmed  ibat  Lord  Orford  was  never  a 
patron  of  literary  merit  ;*  indeed,  it  has  been  inainiiated 

that  he  had  but  an  indiUereiit  opinion  of  men  oflettears 
and  never  had  a  taste  tor  reading.  The  following 
instances  -will  at  least  prove  that  he  waa  not  neglectc 
M  of  merit  when  it  came  under  his  notice.  Sir 
William  Browne  addressed  to  him  an  Ode  in  imi- 
tation of  Horace.t  The  author  of  the  ''Night 
Thoughts,"  for  whom  he  had  obtained  a  pension  of 
200Z.  a-year,  immortalized  him  in  a  poem,  called 
**  The  Instalment."!  Baron  Monteney,  who  had  been 
the  contemporary  of  his  son,  Sir  Edward,  at  coll^^ 
inscribed  to  hiiu  his  edition  of  the  "Orations  of  De- 

*  "  Of  the  fifty  thousand  pounds  which  the  Secret  Committee 
found  to  have  been  expended  by  \N'alpolc'8  ministrj'  on  daily  scrib- 
blers for  their  daily  bread,  not  a  sixpence  was  received,  either  then 
or  when  the  I'clliams  afterwards  lollowcd  the  exam})le,  by  a  writer 
who&c  name  is  now  enviably  known.  All  went  to  the  Guthnes, 
the  Amhurts,  the  Amalls,  the  Ralphs,  and  Oldmixons.  A  Cook 
was  pensioned — a  Fielding?  solicited  Walpole  in  vain."  "  Forstcr  s 
Oliver  Goldsmith."    Page  71. 

t  Ode  in  imitation  of  Horace,  addressed  to  the  Right  Honour- 
able Sir  Robert  Walpole,  on  ceasing  to  be  Minister,  Feb.  G,  1741, 
designed  as  a  just  pancg}Tic  on  a  great  Minister,  the  glorious  Revo- 
lution, Protestant  Succession,  and  Principles  of  TAbcrty.  To  which  is 
added  the  original  Ode  defended,  by  Sir  \Viiiiam  Browne,  M.D. 
1765.  4to. 

J       At  this  the  muse  shall  kindle  and  aspire. 

My  breath,  O  Wnlpolc,  glows  with  giutcful  fire; 
The  strenms  of  roynl  bounty,  turned  by  thee. 
Refresh  the  dry  remains  of  poesy. 
('  My  fortune  shows  when  arts  are  Walpole's  Ctie, 

VHiat  slender  worth  forbids  us  to  despair. 
Be  tiiis  thy  partial  smile  fram  oennure  free, 
'TwBS  meant  for  merit,  thoug^li  it  fell  on  me. 
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mostlienes."  He  enoonraged  Qordoii  to  bring  cmt  his 
tianslation  of  Tacitus,  one  volume  of  "wliioh  ms  dedi- 
cated to  him ;  he  afforded  similar  assistance  to 
Bradley,  the  botanical  professor  at  Cambridge,  who 
acknowledged  his  obligation  in  the  same  way.  He 
enlistod  the  pen  of  Matthew  Concanen,  whom  he 
rewarded  with  the  attomey-generalahip  of  Jamaica. 
To  Dr.  Zachaxy  Pearoe^  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  the  learned  editor  of  "  Cicero/'  he  pre- 
sented the  Deanery  of  Winchester.  To  Pitt,  who 
wrote  under  the  name  of  Osborne,*  and  published  a 
periodical  called  the  Gazetteer,*'  he  gave  a  pension. 
To  Dr.  Heriiy  Bland  with  whom  he  liad  been  at 
Eton  and  Cambridge,  he  gave  valuable  preferments  ; 
he  was  equally  liberal  towards  Dr.  £dmund  Keene, 
who  was  ultimately  Bishop  of  Ely  ;  the  Rev.  Henry 
Etough  was  indebted  to  the  same  source  for  the  livings 
he  enjoyed;  and  Congreve  he  made  Commissioner  of 
Customs. 

Compare  this  patronage,  limited  as  it  certainly  is 

♦  Pope  has  satirised  this  worthy,  and  the  class  of  hirelings  to 
which  he  bclonf2;cd,  in  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Next  plunged  a  feeble  but  a  desperate  pock, 
With  each  a  sickly  brother  at  his  back ; 
Sons  of  a  tliiy,  just  buoyant  on  the  flood, 
ITiesc  numbered  with  the  puppies  in  the  mud. 
Ask  ye  their  names  ?    I  could  as  soon  discloso 
The  names  of  these  blind  puppies  as  of  those, 
Fast  by,  like  Niobe,  her  children  gone, 
Sits  mother  Oshonio,  stnpificd  to  stone! 
And  monumental  brass  this  record  bears. 
These  are — oh  no — these  werei  the  Gazetteers !" 
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in  oompariaoai  mth  the  Minister's  means  of  befriend- 
ingtalenty  with  the  ecmdnct  of  other  statesmein  of  his 

time  towards  men  of  letters.  There  was  Lord 
Hardwicke^  whx>  as  Lord  Chaocellor  had  the  oppor- 
tonity  of  remiding  liteiaiy  merits  as  sach  mmt 
should  be  rewarded.  To  Mallet,  tor  merely  writing 
a  political  pamphlet  he  gave  a  pension ;  but,  being 
ac^cited  for  Dr.  Birch,  an  industrious  historian  in 
great  poverty,  who  had  dedicated  to  him,  ''TheThur^ 
loe  State  Papers,"  and  had  acted  as  tutor  to  his 
sons,  he  replied  with  the  offer  of  a  Welsh  living, 
worth  30JL  aryear,  which  was  declined— the  Chan- 
cellor eventually  found  him  one  of  more  value  in 
the  city  of  London.  But  this  was  an  exception  to  his 
rule  of  always  disposing  of  eodesiastical  prefennents, 
^'  with  a  view  to  increase  his  own  political  influence — 
without  any  scrupulous  regard  for  the  interests  of 
religion,  and  without  the  slightest  respect  for  scien- 
tific  or  literary  merit."* 

Tlie  anecdote  of  Dr.  Johnson  detained  in 
the  ante-room  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  is  well  known ; 
and  we  could  cite  a  dozen  similar  instances  of  ''the 
great  man's  contumely"  to  yet  greater  men.  We 
earnestly  protest  against  the  manner  with  which 
men  in  power  abuse  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  In 
all  professions  there  is  some  path  open  to  competency 
and  some  prospect  of  distinction  ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  apathy  of  public  men  to  the  claims  of  intellect, 
in  a  purely  intellectnal  form,  the  writers  who  confer 

*  Lord  Campbell's  "  Lives  of  the  CUuncellors.''  Vol.  v.  p.  166. 
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the  greatest  obligationB  an  Bociety,  aie  often  allowed  to 
wear  out  an  arduoos  existence  in  the  most  exhausting 

studies,  without  rising  above  the  position  of  day 
labourers  of  literature. 

Among  the  olaes  of  WaJpole*s  panegyrists^  we 

must  include  the  author  of  the  following  poem, 
though  he  subsequently  chose  to  treat  the  same 
subject  in  a  totally  different  style. 

TEKSES  ADDSSSSEO  ZO  SIS  EOBEBI  WAI.POLB,  1730,  BT  FISLDXNO. 

"WlnLs  at  the  lidm  of  state  you  ride, 
Onr  Datum's  emy,  and  its  pride; 
Willie  foreigii  CovrtB  with  wondflr  gaie. 
And  enne  tiiose  oonneilswliiolithcy  praise. 
Would  yen  not  wmider,  sir,  to  Tiew 
Your  bard  a  greater  man  than  you  ? 
Which,  that  he  is,  you  caiuiot  doubt. 
When  you  hare  read  the  sequel  ouL 

You  know,  great  sir,  that  ancient  fellows, 
Philosophers  and  such  folk,  tell  us, 
No  great  analogy  between 
Greatness  and  happiness  is  seen. 
If  then,  as  it  might  follow  straight, 
Wretched  to  be,  is  to  be  great ; 
Forbid  it,  Gkxis!  that  you  should  tiy 
What 'tis  to  be  SO  gieat  as  I. 

The  family  that  dines  the  latest. 
Is  in  our  street  esteemed  the  greatest ; 
But  latest  hours  most  sorely  fidl 
For  him  who  never  dines  at  alL 
Your  tsste  in  ardhitect  we  knofw. 
Hath  been  admired  by  finend  smd  fte ; 
But  ean  your  earthly  domes  compare 
With  all  my  castles  in  theair  ? 
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We're  often  taught  it  does  behove  us, 
To  think  those  greater  w  ho're  aboTe  us ; 
Another  instance  of  my  glory. 
Who  live  above  you — twiec  two  stoiy. 
And  from  my  garret  can  look  down 
On  tiie  whole  aticet  of  Axlmgton. 
QreatnesB,  by  poets  stall  is  painted* 
With  many  fbUowen  aeqnainted : 
This,  too,  doth  in  my  &TOvrr  speak— 
Your  levee  is  but  twice  a  week ; 
From  mine,  I  can  exclude  but  one  day— 
My  door  is  quiet  on  the  Sunday. 

Nor  in  the  manner  of  attendance^ 

Doth  your  great  bard  claim  less  asoendanoe : 

Familiar  yon  to  admiratioii. 

May  be  approached  by  all  the  natica— 

mile  I,  like  the  Mogul  of  Indo, 

Am  never  seen  but  at  my  window. 

If  with  my  greatness  you're  offended, 

Tlie  fault  is  easily  amended  ; 

For  r!l  come  down  with  vondrons  case* 

Into  whatever  place  you  please. 

Tmnot  ambitioas — little  matters, 

Will  serve  ns  great,  but  humble  creatures. 

Suppose  a  secretory  of  this  isle ; 
Just  to  be  doing  with,  awhile ; 

Admiral,  general,  judge,  or  bishop ; 
Or  I  can  foreign  treaties  dish  up. 
If  the  good  genius  of  the  nation 
lihould  call  mc  to  negotiation — 
Tuscan  and  French  arc  in  my  head, 
Zaim  1  write,  and  Greek  I  read. 

If  you  should  ask,  what  pleases  best  ? 
To  get  the  most,  and  do  the  least : 
What  fitted  Ibr  ?  You  know,  Tm  sure, 
I'm  fittest  for— a  sinecure. 
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Subeequenily  io  the  publication  of  this,  Fielding 
attacked  Walpole  in  two  dramatac  pieces^  entitled 

*'Pasquiii,"  and  "The  Historical  Register.*'    If  he, 
.   as  has  been  asserted,  solicited  the  Minister  in  vain, 
it  is  certain  that  he  lampooned  him  with  as  little 
profit. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  name  one  half  of  the 
numerous  vitupeiatiYe  attacks  on  Sir  Bobert  Walpole. 
He  was  the  common  ixrffet  of  the  disa£fected  and 
discontented,  besides  being  the  constant  mark  of  his 
political  enemies.  Eustace  Budgell,  who  is  still 
remembered  by  his  contributions  to  the  Spectator," 
among  his  other  unprofitable  projects,  tried  that  of 
making  severe  attacks  upon  Waljjole,  but,  we  may 
judge  by  his  unfortunate  end,  that  this  means  of 
bettering  himself  also  failed  ;  and  all  his  accusations 
were  replied  to  by  those  who  did  not  leave  Budgell 
a  single  argument  to  rest  his  case  upon.^  Samuel 
Wesley,  the  brother  of  Charles  the  fiunous  preacher, 
attempted  some  political  satires,  in  which  Sir  Robert 
was  rather  scurvily  used  ;  the  satirist  afbenvards 
became  a  suppliant  to  the  Minister  for  one  of  his 
relations.  Smollett  in  some  of  his  novels,  and  in 
a  portion  of  his  "  History  of  England,"  attacked 
Walpole  with  great  bitterness.  He,  however,  was  a 
^^^.^^axtizan,  and  lies  under  the  suspicion  of  having  been 

*  A  letter  to  Eustace  Budgcll,  Esq.,  occasioned  by  his  late  com- 
pluiui  to  the  King  a^i^ainst  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  llobci  t,  Walpole,  with 
proper  remarks  ou  his  spcrch  at  Court,  his  letter  to  the  '  Ci-aftsman,* 
Li^  poem  to  the  King,  and  other  e:itraordiuary  proceedings,  8vo. 
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in  the  pay  of  the  Bolinc^hroke  and  Pulteney  faction. 
The  most  fennidable  of  the  malignant  tribe  'was^ 
undoubtedly,  Dean  Swift,  and  we  have  already  traced 
the  connection  of  this  unscrupulous  man  with  the 
Minister,  and  ahowed  how  he  could  &wn  ^en  he 
ftucied  his  interests  required  it,  how  traduce  when  he 
found  fawning  u  i  i])rofi  table .  His  conduct  towards  Lady 
Suffolk  partook  of  the  same  time-serving  ofaaiacter ; 
for  when  he  expected  vaet  things  firam  her  influence^ 
he  could  compose  her  panegyric,  in  the  shape  of 
her  character,"  and  when  he  discovered  she  could 
not  help  him,  he  wrote  ^'a  character"  of  a  very 
opposite  description.* 

Theoplulus,  son  of  Mr.  Dean  Swift,  wrote  the 
^oUowing  anecdote  of  him  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  :— 

"My  father  having  an  easy  fortune,  had  taken  to  no  profession. 
He  was  an  excellent  seholar,  but  a  very  bad  nTiter.  No  man  in 
his  day  understood  the  Greek  language  better ;  and  he  was  faniili;ir 
with  all  the  Oriental  languages.  He  was  a  very  moral  man ;  and 
from  an  innate  love  of  religUHi  had  made  divinity  his  immediate 
study*  He  had  taken  a  d^iee  of  A.M.  at  Oxford,  and  was  in 
every  respect  qualified  for  an  excellent  diTino.  Walpole  knew  him, 
and  one  day  eent  in  him.  He  went;  and  Walpoie  asked  him 
whetfier  it  -wtm  his  intention  to  take  oiden?  My  flither  mm  then 
about  twenty-aeven  yean  of  age..  He  answered,  he  had  no  snch 
design.  Walpole  then  desiied  that  he  vonld  think  of  it,  and  that 
He  would  provide  for  him  in  the  Chnrdi,  and  even  went  so  ftr  to 
tell  him  that  at  a  proper  time  he  would  make  him  a  bishop,  Swift 
very  soon  heard  of  what  had  passed,  and  sent  for  my  father,  whom 
he  asked  concerning  the  truth  of  the  fact.  Swift  soon  perceived 
that  Walpole  designed  to  prefer  his  relation  over  his  head,  and  that 

*  Suflblk  Oone^ondaice.*' 
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while  the  Dean  could  not  make  himself  a  Bishop,  no  impediment 
stood  in  the  way  of  people  who  bore  his  name.*  Swift  remonstrated 
Teiy  Btrongly  with  my  father,  who  did  not  chooee  to  give  the 
pfoepects  held  oat  to  him.  ButSwift  was  abaohitBoaiellocQanons. 
Whatever  he  and  oar  wiDed  must  be  obeyed.  Beside  the  respect 
tiiat  my  fhdifir  hadibr  him^vHuebapproadied  abKMl  to  idolatiy,  he 
owed  him  2,500l.>  an  iimnBnaft  snm  in  those  da^a— his  estatoa  were 
mortgaged  Ibr  it  to  the  Dean.  The  Dean  did  not  ahsoilntel^piiomise 
a  remission  of  the  debt,  but  signified,  in  xcry  indignant  terms,  that 
if  he  did  not  relinquish  orders,  he  would  always  find  him  his  enemy ; 
but  that  if  he  would  '^vc  up  tlie  idea  of  orders,  he,  the  Dean,  would 
always  be  his  friend,  and  would  jjrorid  for  him  in  the  State.  My 
iathcr  yielded,  was  not  made  a  Bishop — was  not  provided  for  by 
Swift — but  put  upon  the  shelf,  and  left  his  son  (myself)  to  pay  the 
mortgage,  with  a  long  arrear  of  interest  upon  it.'  't 

After  what  has  been  stated  of  Dean  Swift^  it 

cannot  surprise  the  reader  to  learn  that  he  became  a 
bitter  satirist  of  the  Minister^  who  bailed  to  appreciate 
the  ambitious  churdmum,  as  he  himself  thought  he 
deserved.  Tlie  following  lines  have  only  been  ex- 
celled for  malignity  and  falsehood  by  Pope's  more 
disgusting  libel  on  Lord  Heirey. 

With  favour  and  fortune  ftstidiously  blest. 
He's  loud  in  his  lau<;h,  and  he's  coarse  in  his  j^t; 
Of  favour  and  fortune  uiiraeritcd,  vain, 
A  sharper  in  trifles,  a  dupe  in  the  main  ; 
Achieving  of  notliin-j^,  still  promisiu;^  wonders, 
By  dint  of  experience  improving  in  blundm » 
Oppressing  true  merit,  exalting  the  base. 
And  selling  his  comtiy  to  purehaso  his  plaee; 

*  This  was  simply  heeause  people  who  bore  his  name  were 
thoi^ht  worthy  of  the  honour,  and  he  Avas  not. 

f  *'  Nichols'  Illustrations  of  Literature  in  the  18th  Century." 
Vol.  T.  p.  390. 
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A  jobber  of  stocks,  by  retailmjc^  false  news  ; 

A  prater  at  court,  in  the  style  of  the  stews; 

Of  >'irtue  and  worth,  by  profession  a  giber ; 

Of  juries  and  senates,  the  bully  and  briber. 

Though  I  name  not  the  wretch,  you  all  know  who  I  meaa— 

*Tis  the  eiir^k)g  ofBritain,  and  spaaid  of  fl^pam.* 

The  Dean  attacked  the  Minister  on  several  other 
occasions  in  prose  and  verse, — but  his  angiy  libels 
are  now  obsolete,  and  certainly  are  not  worthy 
of  being  revived.  On  one  occasion,  however,  his 
muse  was  less  spiteful,  penning  a  kind  of  playful 
attack  upon  the  administration  of  which  Walpole 
was  so  distingaished  a  member. 

Ileferring  to  the  fable  of  the  Bundle  of  Sticks, 

the  Dean  counsels  the  disunited  ministiy  to  strengthen 

themselves  by  a  strict  miion, — hmnourously  advising 

them  to  make  the  proposed  faggot  of  their  different 

badges  of  office. 

Cbme  Goortaen,  every  nan  his  stick! 
Ijovd  IVeasorer,  Ibr  onoe  be  quidc ; 
And  that  they  may  the  doser  eKng, 
Take  your  blue  ribbon  for  a  string. 

Come,  triraminf]^  Harcourt,  bring  your  mace. 
And  squeeze  in  it,  or  quit  your  place : 
Dispatch,  or  else  that  rascal  Northey 
Will  undertake  to  do  it  for  thee  ; 
And  be  assured  the  Court  wUl  hud  him 
Prepared  to  leap  o*er  stidcs,  or  bind  them. 
To  make  the  bundle  strong  and  safe, 
Great  Ormond,  lend  ihy  Qenexal's  staff! 
And  if  the  crosier  ooald  be  crammed  in, 
A  fig  for  Leehmere,  King,  and  Hambden ! 

*  "  Lady  Suffolk's  Letters."  Vol.  ii.  p.  32. 
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You'll  then  defy  the  strongest  ^^^lig 
With  both  his  hands  to  bend  a  twig ; 
Though  with  united  strength  they  all  pull 
From  Somen,  down  to  Cia^s  and  Walpole.* 

There  is  but  one  serious  charge  affecting  Sir 
Bobert  Walpole's  character  as  a  Minister,  that  there 
is  any  difficulty  in  refuting,  and  this  difficulty  arises 
rather  from  our  want  of  exact  information  respecting 
the  monetary  arrangements  of  the  crown,  in  the  reigns 
of  George  I.  and  11.^  than  from  any  doubt  respecting 
the  integrity  of  their  coiinsellor.  This  cliargo,  of 
which  his  enemies  so  gladly  availed  themselves,  was 
of  receiving  a  bribe  of  9001,  from  a  contractori  during 
the  period  of  his  stay  at  the  War  Office.  It  was  said 
that  the  contractors  had  given  a  note  of  500  guineas, 
and  another  of  as  many  pounds^  and  of  these  sums 
9001.  had  been  paid  to  Walpole.  He  replied  that  he 
merely  received  tlieni  as  the  friend  of  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Mann,  who  was  to  have  had  a  share  of  the 
contract;  the  profit  to  arise  firom  which  he  was 
willing  to  dispose  of  for  that  sum.  The  notes  had 
been  made  payable  to  Walpole,  the  contractors  not 
knowing  anything  of  Mann,  and  when  the  enquiiy 
was  instituted  he  was  dead,  so  that  the  transaction 
assumed  a  suspicious  aspect. 

The  enemies  of  Walpole,  at  the  time  they  were  a 
majority,  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to 
excite  a  clamour  against  Lini,  voted  his  confinement 
to  the  Tower,  and  then  expelled  him  the  JdLouse ;  but 
••Swift's Works.*'  Vol.  12,p.S3a. 
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knowing  the  weakness  of  their  caae^  they  shrunk  from 
oommencmg  legal  prooeedmgs^  and  confined  them* 
selves  to  endeavonring  to  keep  him  out  of  Pailiament 
(in  which  they  were  signally  disappointed),  and  to 
nvevent  his  eveat  obtainmff  anj  official  emplosyment 

four  years  elapsed  before  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  other  diaxge  refers  to  bis  having  received^ 

two  days  before  liis  resignation  in  February,  1741-2, 
the  amount  of  between  17,000Z.  and  18,000^.  in  two 
TreBmry  arders,  the  money  for  "which  he  raised, 
before  the  proper  foims  could  be  arranged,  by  palm- 
ing them  at  the  bank.  Walpole  explained  that  this 
money  was  taken  by  oommaiid  of  the  King  for  the 
pubHc  service.  There  is  no  doubt  it  was  wanted  for 
some  item  of  secret  service  which  the  Minister 
could  not,  consistently  with  his  duty  to  the  King, 
esplain.  These  acts  betray  the  loosencBS  with  which 
the  Ministers  of  those  days  transacted  the  business 
of  the  Treasury — but  are  far  from  proving  either 
fiaud  or  corruption.  Indeed,  few  public  men  were 
more  free  from  imputations  of  the  kind  than  Walpole, 
and  many  instances  could  be  brought  forward  to  sliow 
his  total  indiHerence  to  money.  With  the  know- 
ledge we  possess  of  the  exact  business  habits  of  our 
pul)lic  men,  we  arc  apt  to  look  suspiciously  on  such 
slovenly  proceedings :  but  this  would  scarcely  be  just 
towards  the  Minister  of  George  II;  for  we  ought  to 
judge  of  an  act  committed  more  than  a  hundred 
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years  ago  exdusiyely  by  the  dicamstaiaoes  of  the 

When  the  motion  made  by  Sandys  was  in  debate, 
Sir  Charles  Wager,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
stated,  that  in  the  couise  of  the  nine  yeats  he  had 
dispensed  the  patronage  of  his  office^  Walpole  had 
never  once  attempted  to  exercise  his  influenoe  in 
&voar  of  any  of  his  Mends  who  desired  promotion  in 
the  navy.  This  is  nnanswerable  evidence  that  he 
was  not  a  wholesale  dispenser  of  places  and  pensions, 
as  he  has  been  represented. 

Xford  Hervey,  his  fiiend  and  ooadjutor  fixr  many 
jem,  thus  sams  np  his  opinion  of  his  character: — 

"  He  had  a  strength  of  parts  equal  to  any  advancement ;  a 
Bpirit  to  Btruggle  vidi  any  difficulties ;  a  steadiness  of  temper  im- 
nomUe  by  any  diaqppointBiflDl  He  had  great  akill  in  figorcai  Aa 
natnre  of  Hue  fimda,  and  the  xevonie.  His  fint  flfpUoation  was  to 
this  bcaneh  of  knowledge,  bat  as  he  afterwards  rose  to  fhe  highest 
posts  of  power,  and  continued  longer  there  than  any  first  Minister 
in  tfus  oountry  (since  Lord  Burleigh),  ever  did,  he  grew  of  comse 
OQttfenant  witii  all  Ifae  otter  parts  of  govenunent,  and  ycrj  soon 
equally  able  in  transacting  them :  the  weight  of  the  whole  adminis- 
tration lay  on  him — every  project  was  of  his  fomiiiig,  C(»nductiDg, 
and  executing.  Irom  the  time  of  making  the  treat}-  of  lluuover, 
an  the  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  affairs  passed  throufj;!!  his  hands, 
and  considering  the  little  assistance  he  rccc  ivcd  from  liis  subalterns, 
it  is  incredible  what  n  variety  and  quantity  of  business  he  dispatched ; 
but  as  he  had  infinite  application  and  long  e^ieiience,  so  he  had 
great  method  and  a  prodigious  memoiy,  with  a  mind  and  spirit  that 
were  indefatigable;  and  without  every  one  of  those  natural  as  well 
acquired  advantagea,  it  woold  indeed  ham  been  impossible  Ibr  him 
to  go  ihioai^  half  what  ha  undertook.* 

•  "Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  George  II."  Vol  1  p.  22. 
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In  another  place  he  says:— 

<*  Ko  man  efer  was  bleflsed  with  a  dmrer  bead,  a  truer  or 
np&tkcr  judgment,  or  a  deeper  insight  into  manlrind;  he  knew  the 
strength  and  weakneaa  of  everybody  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  liow 

to  make  his  advantage  of  both ;  he  had  more  warmth  of  affection 
and  fricndsliip  for  some  particular  people  than  one  could  have 
believed  it  possible  for  any  one  who  h:ul  hvcn  bo  long  rakiii<?  in  the 
dirt  of  mankind  to  be  capable  of  feeling  for  so  worthless  a  species  of 
animals.  One  should  naturally  have  imagined  that  the  contempt 
and  distrust  he  must  have  had  for  the  species  in  gross,  would  have 
given  him  at  least  an  indifference  and  distrust  towards  CTcry  parti- 
eolar.  Whether  his  n^igeaoe  of  his  enemies,  and  never  stretching 
his  power  to  gratif|r  his  resentment  of  the  sharpest  injuy,  was  policy 
or  ooostitation*  I  sbsU  act  determine:  but  I  do  not  believe  anybody 
who  knows  these  times  will  deny  that  no  IlGnister  ever  was  more 
outraged  or  less  appaientiy  revengeftil."* 

Tlie  bulk  of  his  fortune  Walpolc  made  in  the 
South  Sea  scheme,  in  which  he  had  the  wisdom  to 
Bell  out  all  his  investments  when  the  stock  was  at  the 
highest  valiR',  and  lie  gained  a  thousand  per  cent,  by 
the  transaction.!  His  three  sons  received,  by  em- 
ployments under  the  Crown,  about  15,000^.  per 
annum.  His  own  employments  brought  him  in 
5,00 (•/.  a-year.  His  paternal  estate  was  then  worth 
5,000/.  a-year  more.  Out  of  these  resources  he  had 
to  pay  the  cost  of  building  Houghton,  and  furnishing 
it; J  which,  however,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  was 

*  Lord  Hervey^s  Memoirs.  Vol.  i.  p.  23. 

f  Hue  he  told  Lord  Pembroke  when  he  came  to  bim  for  advice, 
respecting  his  purchases  in  Sontb  Sea  Stock  and  the  Earl  soon  acted 
upon  the  bint*  The  bronze  cast  of  tlie  Gladiator  which  ornamented 
Houghton,  came  subsequently  from  his  Lordship  as  a  mark  of  his  grt- 
titade  for  the  service  that  had  thus  been  rendered  him. 

X  Lord  Broug^uun,  IbUowiag  Coze,  has  pat  down  this  expense 
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paid  only  in  part,  for  he  died  overwhelmed  with 
debt.  His  enemids  circulated  the  most  pieposfcerous 
notions  respecting  his  excessive  gains^  and  the  uses 

to  winch  he  applied  them  ;  one  instance  is  worth 
quoting,  which  appeared  in  the  shape  of  an  adver- 
tisement:— 

"  Taken  up,  near  Arlington-street,  a  small  memorandum-book 
(supposed  to  be  lost  by  a  gentleman  who  is  packing  up  his  alls), 
consisting  of  several  articles,  particularly  the  following  onea :  *  Set- 
tled on  my  eldest  son,  upon  liu  marriage,  7,000/.  per  annum.  Item. 
Expended  on  my  honae  in  N— —  and  in  piotures,  150,000^.  JUm, 
On  plate  and  jewds,  very  prefer  tat  oonoealment  in  case  of  an 
im— 160,000^  Itmn.  In  lioiuelceeping  for  aix  yeaia  past,  aft  a 
moderate  computatioD,  150,000/.  litm.  BemUted  at  several  times, 
within  these  twelve  months  last  passed,  to  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam 
Yeniee,  Genoa,  400,000/.,  with  many  other  partioulais  too  tedious 
here  to  idate.  If  the  gentleman  who  lost  it  will  please  to  apply 
himself  to  Caleb  D*Anvcrs,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Esq.,  the  said  memo- 
i-andum-book  shall  be  restored  gratis.*" 

As  the  most  exaggerated  statements  were  put 
forward  by  the  enemies  of  Sir  Bobert  respecting  the 

extent  of  the  payments  procured  for  his  sons  froiii 
the  Crown,  we  append  a  list  of  their  employments 
and  incomes : — 

1721 .  Collector  of  the  Port  of  London  by  Henry  Hare  and 
Robert  Mann,  during  the  lives  of  Robert  Walpole, 
junior,  and  E.  Walpole,  junior.  Esquires,  sons  of  Sir 
Bobert  Walpole.  The  reversion  of  this  ^aee  was 
granted  on  the  28ih  of  Juno,  1716,  and  came  into  poa- 

aft  240,000/.  but  this  is  cmmeons.  **Hi8torieaLSkstchss  of  Emi. 
nent  Statesmen." 

*  *«Gnftsmaii,*'  Nor.  28, 1780. 
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seKton  1721.   It  was  held  by  deed  of  tnist  at  the  dif- 

posal  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole    .       .       .      ^      .  2,000 

April  5,1721.    Kobcrt  Walpole,  Jan.,  CleA  of  the  Pelli,  5,000 
July  21,1 725.  The  same  when  Lord  Walpole,  Banger  of 

Richmond  Park  ....... 

Nov.  17,  1727.    Kchvard  Walpole,  Clerk  of  the  Pleas  in 

the  Court  of  K.xchcqucr     .       .       .       ...  400 

Edward  Walpole,  Secretary  to  the  Treasury' 

.    ■    to  the  Duke  <rf  Devonshire 

as  Lord  lientenant  

fleb.  4, 1787.   Horace  Walpole,  junior.  Usher  of  the 

Reoeipte  of  the  Ezcheq[iier  2,000 

Kor.  9, 1788.  Horace  Walpole,  junior,  Comptroller  of  \ 

the  Great  BoH;  Nor.  1, 1788.  Clerk  or  Keeper  of  the  (  500 

Foreign  Estreats  j 

May  9,1739.   Robert  Lord  Walpole,  Auditor  of  the  Ez« 

chequer  .........  7,000 

Edward  Walpole,  Clerk  of  the  Pells,  on 

the  surrender  of  Robert  Lord  Walpole* 

A  total  of  nearly  15,000/.  per  annum — a  liandsome 
provisioii  for  a  fiunily,  bat  assuredly  not  more  than 
the  important  services  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  would 
sanction  their  receiving. 

With  regard  to  his  own  assumed  exoesfflye  grants 
from  the  Crown,  it  is  only  neoessary  to  remind  the 
reader  a^ain,  that  he  was  in  possession  of  a  consi- 
derable estate,  that  brought  him  in  at  least  5,00OL 
a-year^  with  whieh  the  Grown  revenues  had  nothing 
to  do:  and  that  lie  died  so  biirthened  witli  debt  that 
it  was  impossible  to  pay  the  ibrUmes  of  his  children. 

Sir  Bobert  Walpole  was  the  author  of  several 
pamphlets  on  political  subjects:  indeed,  he  wrote  so 

•  Goxe,'  «Memmf8  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole."   VoL  L  p.  730. 
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forcibly;  and  with  so  much  ease,  that  he  appeared 
amdoiis  to  obtain  ^the  advantage  of  this  chan- 
nel of  commmiicatioii  "with  tiie  pdbEc  on  all  questions 

of  great  public  interest.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
these  productions : — 

I.  ITie  SoTcreign's  Answer  to  a  Gloucestcrsliire  Address.* 

II.  A  Letter  to  a  Friend  concerning  the  Public  Debtt>  particu' 
larly  that  of  the  Navj-,  1710. 

III.  A  State  of  the  Thirty -five  MiUionfl  mentioned  in  a  Report  of 
the  House  of  CommoDs,  ITlO.f 

IV.  Four  Letten  to  a  Friend  in  North  Britain  upon  the  pab- 
liahing  of  the  Trial  of  Dr.  Sacheyerell,  1 710. 

V.  A  Fin^ihkt  on  Vote  cf  the  House  of  Oommons,  with 
folation  to  the  AllM?t  not  ftimidiing  tiwir  Qrw^fti 

VL  A  Short  Hirtorf  of  the  Ftoliament,  1713. 

TIT.  ThoDghtB  of  a  Member  of  the  Lower  House  in  vdstion  to 
a  Project  for  Restraining  and  limiting  the  Power  of  the  GSrown  in 
the  further  Creation  of  Peers,  1719. 

VIII.  The  South  Sea  Sclicmc  Considered,  1720. 

IX.  Some  Considerations  concerning  the  Public  Ptovcnucs,  and 
the  Annual  Supplies  gi-anted  by  Parliament,  occasioned  by  a  late 
Pamphlet,  entitled,  *'  An  Enquiry  into  the  Conduct  of  our  Domestic 
Affiurs,  from  the  year  1 721  to  Christmas,  1 733."  1 735. 

In  "The  Noble  Authors,"  Sir  Robert  is  also 
stated  to  have  been  the  author  of    A  Letter  from 

*  By  the  name  **SoTereign/'  Charles,  Dvhe  of  Somerset  is  alluded 
to—it  was  given  him  hy  the  Whigs.  The  Duke  of  Wharton  assisted 
Sir  Robert  in  the  oompositkRi  of  this  pamphlet 

t  The  seoond  and  third  of  these  pamphlets  Ibnn  portions  of  four 
ktters  printed  hi  Somen'  Tiacts,  called  "The  Debts  of  the  Nation 
stated  and  coaisidered."  Tbeother  two  have  been  attributed  io  the 
wme  author,  hut  it  a|jpcar8  without  sufficient  authority.  •  Iliefian 
entitledy  ''An  Estimate  of  the  Debts  of  his  Majesty's  Navy,  and  a 
hsief  AMountoftheDebtopRmded&rbj  the  South  Sea Aot^ms.*' 

2  D  2 
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a  Foreioii  Minister  in  England  to  Mens.  Pettecum 
'^The  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee,  June  9tli^ 
1715;'*  and  APrivaie  Letterio  General  Ghurchil]^ 
after  Lord  Orford's  Retircnieut."*  Some  doubts 
liave  been  thrown  upon  his  authorship  of  these,  f  but 
quite  enough  literary  labour  exists  without  them  to 
establish  the  reputation  of  the  writer  as  a  skilful 
pamphiuteer.  His  letters  and  despatches  are  ex- 
tremely numerous,  and  indicate  great  perspicuity  in 
bis  thoughts,  and  a  remarkable  comprehensiveness  in 
his  views.  He  may  have  wanted  the  philosophy  of 
Bolingbroke  and  the  smartness  of  Chesterfield,  but 
for  sound  sense  and  dear  exposition  of  every  subject 
upon  which  he  Avrote,  the  Minister  of  George  II 
might  be  referred  to  as  an  example  and  a  guide. 

As  a  debater,  Sir  Bobert  Walpole  exhibited 
powers  of  a  very  high  order;  for  though  constantly 
opposed  by  men  believed  to  be  gifted  with  a  greater 
talent  for  oratory,  his  speeches  on  important  and 
difficult  subjects  lost  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
al)lest ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  among  these 
were  to  be  found  names  so  celebrated  as  Pitt,  Wynd- 
ham,  and  Pulteney,  the  reader  may  imagine  the 
character  and  force  of  his  eloc^uence.|   It  would  be 

•  Lord  Qrfoid's  W4iriks.  ToL  i.  p.  447. 

t  Ooxe.  Memoin  of  Sir  Bobert  Walpole.  Vol.  i.  p.  751. 

X  Lofd  Brougham,  no  bad  judge,  -wo  dunild  think,  of  »  paUie 
ipeiiker,  thus  timis  up  lus  merito  as  an  orator—**  He  excelled  in 
laeid  ttatement,  wbetlier  of  an  axgoment  or  of  ftets ;  he  met  his 
ant^(oaiat  finrleady,  and  went  through  every  part  of  i3t»  questm ; 
he  was  abundantly  ready  at  reply  and  at  retort,  he  eonstantly  pre. 
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easy  to  multiply  instances  where  he  thus  so  pre- 
eminently distinguished  himself:  we  need  only  refer 
to  his  ilELmous  reply  to  Sandys'  motion,  to  remove  him 
from  the  Goyemmenty  in  Fehraaiy,  1741 ;  and  to  his 
adiiiirable  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  same 
month  of  the  year  1 744,  on  receiving  a  communica- 
tion from  the  King  reapecting  the  expected  invasion 
on  account  of  the  Pretender. 

It  was  impossible  that  so  distinguished  a  man 
should  pass  from  amongst  the  communit j,  in  which 
he  had  so  long  heen  a  prominent  actor,  without  some 
attempts  being  made  to  satisfy  the  pubhc  desire  to 
know  more  of  his  character  and  principles.  It  was 
believed  that  there  were  ample  materials  in  ezistenoe 
for  the  most  extensi\'o  l>iography.  The  archives  of 
the  Orford  family  were  supposed  to  contain  aU  his 
public  and  private  papmt^  including  illustrative  docu- 
ments of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance  ;  but 
it  was  soon  known  that  no  qualified  person  was  ready 
to  devote  himself  to  such  a  task,  and  it  was  ascertained 
that  some  memoranda  necessary  for  proceeding 

MTved  lug  temper,  ivis  even  ivdl-iiatiiied  and  gay  in  the  midet  of 
aU  bia  diiBcuItiea;  and  posieased  las  oonstitati0iial  good  ]iiimour« 
irafih  bia  vnTaried  prewnoe  of  mind,  in  Hhb  ihiekest  fire  of  the 
debate,  be  it  ever  so  Tehement,  ever  so  peraonal,  as  entirely  as  if  ho 
were  in  bia  office  or  his  study,  or  the  common  circle  of  bis  fnends. 
He  vaa,  too,  a  lively  and  not  ever  a  tireaome  speaker;  nor  did  any 
man,  banUy  Iiord  North  himself,  more  enjoy  the  poi^Ition — to  any 
debater  Teiy  enviable,  to  a  minister  the  most  enviable  of  all — ^thatof 
a  oonatant  favourite  -with  the  House,  which  it  ^vas  his  vocation  to 
lead.**— Historical  Sketches  of  Sftateamfin  who  flonriahed  in  the 
lime  of  George  III."  Appendix. 
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in  tiie  labour  were  missing,  supposed  to  have  been 

stolen  by  a  serv^ant.  In  after  years,  one  of  the  sons 
of  the  great  Minister,  who  had  then  acquired  a 
mdiiable  reputation  as  a  man  of  lettens,  was  applied 
to,  but  he  shrunk  from  tiie  task  ;  yet  he  very  readily 
ashibted  a  gentleman  who  ventured  upon  it  with  more 
confidence,  if  not  wiili  more  lesouroea  Archdeacon 
Coxe  had  had  considerable  experi^ce  in  literary  com- 
position, and  was  h>o  ftivourably  regarded  in  the  world, 
that  almost  all  private  colleotions  of  papers  containing 
anything  bearing  on  the  subject,  were  freely  placed  at 
his  disposal.  As  soon  as  the  intention  was  made 
public,  it  was  regarded  with  singular  interest. 

In  a  fiimiliar  epistle  from  Archdeacon  Law,  he 
writes : — 

"Iwas  inclined  to  tliiiik  that  tlie  noble  Earl  had  not  selected  the 
most  proper  person  for  this  employment,  Mr.  Coxe  being  chaplain 
to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  having  been  preferred  by  him,  aud 
Bishop  Douglas  wa-s  the  clcve  of  Pulteney,  the  grand  opponent  of 
AValpole.  As  to  Sir  Robert,  I  was  trained  to  have  a  favourable 
opinion  of  him ;  and  it  was  witii  Batisfaction  I  lead  that  the  Toi*y 
or  rather  Jacobite,  Samuel  Johnaon,  bore  testimony  to  his  merit, 
and  thus  characterised  him  in  his  enci^ctic  style, '  Walpole  was  a 
fixed  star,  Pitt  a  aieteor.'  Hus  anecdote  is  related  by  Bo8weU,iHi08a 
apinioa  of  Sir  Bobert  was  *  that  he  ms  a  wise  and  beneyoleat 
Minister,  who  thought  that  the  hi^piness  and  prosperity  of  a  oom- 
menaal  comitry  like  onrs  would  be  best  promoted  by  peaee,  whidi 
he  accordingly  Tnaintained  with  credit  during  a  Tery  long  period.* 
Happy  would  it  have  been  Ibr  old  England,  had  his  snooeasois  trod 
in  his  steps."* 

♦  Letter  of  Ilev.  Sam.  Denne,  F.S.A.,  "  Nichols'  IllnstEations  of 
Literature  of  18th  Century."  Vol.  6,  p.  660.  In  a  subsequent  letter 
the  same  writer  says,  **  notwithstanding  a  sturdy  Teteraa  peer  (mj 
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The  three  huge  quarto  voliimeB  which  the  Arch- 
deacon put  forth  as  a  memoir  of  Sir  Bobert  Wal|)()Io, 
can  scarcely  with  justice  be  termed  **a  miserable 
stupid  book,"  yet  they  certaiiily  are  aa  ill-digested 
mass  of  materials,  which,  in  ooDsequeDoe  of  repedtioiiSy 
defective  arrangements,  and  prolixity,  the  historical 
reader  will  find  dry  and  tedious ;  neyertheless,  the 
work  is  well  worth  eonsoltiiigy  especially  the  second 
and  third  -vohmies,  coataming  the  correflixmdence, 
and  we  have  frequently  referred  to  them  with  advan- 
tage. The  Memoir  poBsesses  however  one  serious 
defect,  in  the  strong  bias  entertained  by  the  author, 
as  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  page,  which  prevents 
his  doing  justice  to  his  subject.  His  intimacy  with 
the  Pelhams  and  Pulteneys  often  stands  in  the  way 
of  his  duty  as  a  biographer,  and  he  is  content,  with 
an  affected  ingenuousness,  to  play  the  part  of  a  mere 
apologist,  when  he  ought  to  be  acting  zealously  as  an 
adyocate. 

Since  his  time,  other  biograpliers  have  selected 
him  as  their  theme^  with  greater  ability  and  less 
prejudice ;  prominent  among  whom  we  must  name 
Lord  Brougliam,  who,  in  the  appendix  to  his  "  His- 
torical Sketches  of  Statesmen  who  flourished  in  the 
time  of  George  III,"  has  given  to  the  public  a 
memoir  of  this  distinguished  statesman,  which  omits 

old  schoolfellow  Thurlowj  averred  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  tlic 
memoirs  of  Sir  II.  Walpole  was  a  miserable,  .stii])id  book,  he  wished 
to  read  the  work  from  respect  to  the  great  niau,  of  w  horn  his  father 
aud  Archbishop  Herring  were  staunch  supporters."    Ibid.  Fuge  34. 
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Botiiing  of  biB  gveatnesBy  and  takes  nothing  from  liis 
fiune.*   It  is  evident  from  every  page  iliat  the 

character  of  Walpole  as  a  legislator  could  not  have 
fidlen  into  hands  more  capable  of  doing  it  justice,  and 
that  an  estimate  of  his  worth  as  a  Minister  oould  not 
have  been  formed  by  a  mind  better  qualified  to  give 
it  a  more  exact  appreciation,  f  There  can  be  no  fear 
now  that  the  name  of  Walpole  should  ever  be 
referred  to  without  a  due  sense  of  the  oblations 
of  Englishmen  to  the  most  practical  and  most  earnest 
of  state  physicians ;  one  who  descended  to  no  cajoling 

*  Lord  Campbell  »ecms  to  haye  thought  that  he  ^vas  bound  to 
sny  <^(>mething  on  the  other  Mde,  and  therefoi-e  qualities  his  praise 
of  Walpole  with  aome  censine.— **  Lnres  of  the  Chanoellon."  Vol.  5» 
p.  9$ ;  note. 

f  In  con  eluding  thia  able  eh^e^  Lord  Brougham  felicitously 
apologises  for  the  spoce  into  which  the  merit  of  the  aulgect  had  led 
him.  It  is/'  he  says,  because  there  is  nothing  more  wholesome, 
for  both  the  people  and  their  rulers,  than  to  dwell  upon  the  excellence 
of  those  statesmen,  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  furthering  the 
useful,  the  sacred  work  of  peace.  Tlie  thoughtless  vulgar  are  ever 
prone  to  maimify  the  brilliant  exploits  of  arms,  which  dazzle  ordi- 
r\:ivy  minds,  and  prevent  any  account  bcinj^  taken  of  the  cost  and 
the  crime  that  so  often  are  hid  in  the  covcrinfj;  of  success.  All  merit 
of  that  shining  kind  is  sure  of  parsing  current  lur  more  than  it  is 
really  worth  ;  and  the  eye  is  turned  inditicrcuth-.  and  even  moum- 
f'llly,  upon  the  tmpretcnding  virtue  of  the  true  friend  of  his  species, 
the  Minister  who  devotes  all  his  cares  to  stay  the  worst  of  crimes 
that  can  be  committed,  the  last  of  calamities  that  can  be  cndiu-ed 
by  man.  To  hold  up  such  men  as  "Walpole  in  the  face  of  the  world 
as  the  model  of  a  wise,  a  snfe^  an  honest  ndrr,  becomes  the  most 
sacred  dut}'  of  an  impartial  historian  :  and  as  has  been  said  of  Cicero 
and  of  elu(iuence,  by  a  great  critic,  that  statesman  may  feel  assured 
that  ho  has  made  progress  in  the  science  to  which  his  life  is  devoted^ 
who  shall  heartily  admire  the  pubUc  character  of  Walpole." 
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empiriQismy  and  ofiaoted  no  deluaiYe  mystification^  but 

qraeftiy  proceeded  in  his  course  of  removing  the 
disorders^  and  establishing  the  health  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

In  Hie  year  1767,  the  politicians  of  Paris  were 

astonished  by  the  announcement  of  a  work,  purporting 
to  be  the  pohtical  testament  of  an  English  state8many 
still  so  fiunous  amongst  them  as  Sir  Bobert  Walpole- 
The  Baron  de  Grimm  gives  M.  Dupont  the 
credit  of  this  performance,  though  others  had 
ascribed  it  to  the  Chevalier  Goudaid,  a  writer 
equally  obscure ;  bat  whether  by  one  or  tiie  other, 
it  was  soon  discovered  to  be  a  clumsy  fabrication, 
by  a  writer  ignorant  of  the  state  of  England^  and 
knowing  very  little  of  the  distingtushed  character 
whosL  uiiinc  lie  makes  use  of  with  so  much  freedom. 
"  In  every  page,"  says  the  Baron^  "  we  see  a  man 
who  has  not  reflected  well  upon  the  snlgect  of  which 
he  treats,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  comitry  about 
which  he  writes."* 

'*  "  lliitaieal  iad  litnaiy  Ifiemoin  and  Anecdotes."  VoL  2» 
p.  290. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"uncle  HORACE.'* 

Thb  younger  brother  of  the  £ari  of  Orfoid, 

occasionally  referred  to  in  tlicso  volumes  as  "  Horace 
WaLpolfiy  the  elder/'  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
nephew  and  nameBake,  played  too  prominent  a 
part  in  the  transactions  of  the  timee  to  be  slightly 
passed  over  in  this  history.  He  ran  his  political 
oooise  almost  contemporaneously  with  his  iUustrioas 
brother,  imbibed  the  same  sentiments,  receiTed  a 
similar  education,  and  was  impelled  towards  distinc- 
tion by  a  like  ambition.  He  was  an  industrious 
scholar  at  Eton,  an  active  Whig  at  Cambridge,  and 
a  restless  law  stiuK'nt  at  Lincoln's  Inu.*  At  the  age 
of  27^  well  educated  and  of  an  enterprising  disposition, 
he  aspired  to  a  more  actiye  field  of  enterprise  than 
his  chambers  aflforded ;  his  brother  Robert  was  already 
in  the  House  of  Conmious,  making  for  himself  a 

*  His  intiraary  with  Lord  Blandford,  mid  the  disappointment 
of  his  Tiews  hy  the  death  of  this  promising  nobleman,  have  already 
been  meutioued. 
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name  m  history,  and  Horaoe  found  the  hkw  muoh  too 

slow  a  pursuit  to  satisfy  his  earnest  desire  of  bringing 
his  name  before  the  world  with  equal  prominence. 

To  his  great' satisfiw^oiiy  in  170d,  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  Brigadier-General  Stanhope, 
then  sent  envoy  and  plenipotentiary^  to  the  Archduke 
Charies^  son  of  Leopold,  Emperor  of  Austda^  and  hy 
the  allied  powers  at^owledged  King  of  Spain.  As 
Secretary  he  displayed  so  much  ability,  that  Lord 
Townahend,  who  was  captain  of  the  yeomen,  appointed 
him  attach^ ;  but  Mr.  Walpole  was  anxious  for  a  post 
nearer  the  Government,  and  in  1 70 7,  he  had  left  Gene- 
ral Stanhope  and  Spain,  for  England  and  Mr.  £oyl^ 
(Lord  CSarleton),  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^  and 
subsequently  Secretary  of  State.  He  continued  private 
secretaiy  to  Mr.  Boyle,  acquiring  an  insight  into  pubhc 
business,  and  accumulating  much  useful  political 
information  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1709,  when 
he  hlJcd  a  similar  situation  under  Lord  Townshend, 
who  had  just  been  appointed  conjointly  with  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  plenipotentiaiy  to  the  Con- 
gress at  Gertruydenburgh. 

This  post  advanced  Mr.  Walpole's  interest  consi- 
derably, for  his  capacity  and  diligence  made  a  most 
fiiTOurable  impression  on  the  two  plenipotentiaries^ 
whilst  his  position  enabled  him  to  forward  to  his 
brother  important  infoimation,  which  the  latter  only 
awaited  an  opportunity  for  [rewarding.  The  resig  ' 
nation  of  Lord  Townshend  in  March,  1711,  however, 
threw  him  out  of  all  political  employment.  He 
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entered  Parliament  in  1713,  and  on  the  aooeBEoon  of 
George  I.  distangiuahed  himBelf  by  lam  zeal  in 

favour  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  was  nominated 
Under-Secretary  of  State,  by  Lord  Town^liend  ;  and 
when  hie  brother  became  Ihe  ostensible  chief  of  the 
Administration,  he  was  appointed  Under-Secretary  to 
the  Treasury.  He  was  also  actively  employed  in  the 
same  year,  1 715,  in  fiil£lling  a  mission  to  ih»  Hagoe, 
to  obtain  6000  men^  in  consequence  of  an  appre- 
hended invasion  in  favour  of  tlie  Pretender.  The 
success  -with  vhidi  he  accomplished  this  service^ 
occasioned  his  being  again  sent  there  in  the  following 
year,  with  General  Cadogan  as  joint  envoy  and 
plenipotentiary,  to  negotiate  for  the  assistance  of  a 
squadron  for  the  protection  of  the  Baltic  trade  against 
the  Swedes ;  this  mission  also  was  attended  with  a 
fortunate  result. 

Horace  Walpole  exhibited  not  less  judgment  ihaik 
skill  in  all  his  different  transactions  with  ihe  Dutdi ; 
obtaining  their  consent  to  the  Protestant  succession 
in  England,  and  to  several  other  articles  of  the  first 
importance  to  the  wel&re  of  the  country ;  and  this 
with  hut  httlc  a.ssistance  from  his  coadjutor,  whose 
talent  lay  in  the  display  of  leas  dificult  tactics  than 
those  of  diplomacy.  At  last^  however,  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  leave  the  negotiation  in  the  hands  of  the 
General,  for  he  had  pledged  himself  to  the  States 
that  no  treaty  should  be  entered  into  with  France, 
to  which  they  were  not  a  party  ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
his  arrangements  with  them,  Secretary  Stanhope  had 
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completed  a  separate  treaty  witli  the  French  Govem- 
meiil^  which  the  two  plenipotentiarieB.  in  HoUand 
were  directed  to  sign  in  conjunction  with  the  Abb€ 

Dubois. 

Mr.  Walpole  ezcased  himself  in  a  mamier  veiy 
honomable  to  him,  and  denied  to  be  recal]ed.4i  He 

returned  to  England  when  the  Administration  was  in 
extraoidinaiy  confusion,  through  the  absence,  in 
Hanover,  of  the  King,  who  at  Lord  Sunderland's 
instigation,  began  to  exhibit  feeUngs  of  di.stmst  of 
his  able  Ministers,  "Walpole  and  Townshend,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  having  desired  him  to  place  more 
authority  in  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  then 
directing  the  Government  during  the  King's  residence 
abroad. 

Mr.  Horace  WalpdLe  was  despatched  to  Hanover, 

to  infunu  the  King  of  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
and  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  intrigues  in  which 
SundeElaud  and  Stanhope  were  engaged.  Heefifected 
both  these  objects,  and  also  detached  Stanhope  from 
the  adverse  coterie ;  but  scarcely  had  he  reached 
liondon,  on  his  return  with  the  King's  assurances  of 
confidence  in  his  Ministers,  and  the  Secretaiy's  regrets 

*  He  wrote  to  Secretary  Stanhope :  Having  plighted  to  the 
Statei  my  fidth,  my  honoiir,  and  my  coiweience,  in  hia  Majesty's 
ame,  tiiat  nothing  of  this  Bstase  ahodd  lie  done.  If  I  duMiU  after- 
iraids  sign  with  tiis  Abb^,  in  vioktion  of  these  sacred  and  solemn 
esaQxanoes,  whidi  I  yepeeted  but  last  Toesday  ia  a  eonferaioa,  I 
ahoold  nerer  be  aUe  to  ahow  my  ignominiotia  head  hero  again.*' 
He  adds  that  he  woold  wther  atarre,  nay  die,  than  do  a  thing 
that  gives sodi  a  temfale  wovnd  to  my  hommir  and  oonaoienoe.'* 
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at  having  acted  so  ill-adviaedly^  when  a  despatch 
iiriYed  from  the  iaUer  ^wfaiwing  the  King's  di»* 
missal  of  Lord  Townfiheiid.  Agahut  ibn  oonduoi 
Mr.  Walpole  remonstrated  in  a  manly  letter  to 
SecietMy  Staiih<^  'aiid  on  the  reatgnation  of  his 
soon  afterward^  although  his  Majesty  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  retain  him  in  his  service,  he 
threw  up  his  post  of  Secscetaiy  to  the  Treasiuy^  and 
went  into  oppoation,  where  -  he  took  a  rerj  actiye 
part  ill  attacking  the  Goveniment.  His  circumstances 
were  not  much  affected  hy  this  change,  as  a  hrief 
mterval  befoie  these  transactions  he  had  reoeiyed 
firam  his  brother,  the  appointment  of  sinreyor  and 
auditor  of  the  revenues  of  America — a  sinecure  worth 
about  ^OQL  arjear. 

Mr.  Horaoe  Walpole  was  now  so  ooDspicaons  as 
an  assistant  to  his  brother  in  (){)p()sition  to  the  existiiig* 
minifitry^  that  he  drew  upon  himself  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  and  not  a  little  ridicule.  ThetwoWalpoleG^ 
by  the  small  wits  of  the  time,  were  counted  as  one,* 
and  they  were  styled  one  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men," 
who  were  said  to  instruct  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Dozing  the  discossion  on  the  South  Sea  Bnbble^  Mr. 

*  *■  The  Walpolcs  twain  but  one  1  count, 
For  say  whatc'cr  they  can. 
Although  two  wags,  they  do  amount 
But  just  to  one  wise  man." 
**  It  is  supposed,"  wrote  Mr.  Walpole  to  his  brother,  doted  July 
S,  1719,   to  be  the  product  of  Mi^.  C!ngg*8  sense  md  his  nwa 
^lekeU's  poetry."  Gene.  »MeiiH»««l  Hontb,  Loid  Wa]^** 
4to,  p.  19.  Jn 
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Walpole  played  a  prominent  part  on  the  side  of  good 
881186  and  oommoii  hmt^,  and  the  directors  of  thai 
miacihievoiiB  scheme  feimd  in  him  one  of  their  most 

formidable  opponents.  The  return  of  his  brother  to 
power  soon  procured  him  employment — he  became 
aeoretaiy  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lnd-Iieotenant  of 
Ireland,  and  in  fiilfilling  the  duties  of  this  office, 
suggested  to  the  government  a  plan  for  reducing  the 
militaEj  eipenaesy  which  the  King  gieady  approTed. 
He  WBB  obliged  to  leave  hiB  post  a  short  time  after ; 
in  May  1722  he  was  again  sent  on  a  mission  to 
theHagu%  for  militaiy  aasistance  to  guaid  against 
the  invasion  that  menaced  the  eomitry  sdt  the  trial  of 
Mshop  Atterbury,  and  tliough  lie  commenced  liis 
negotiations  under  serious  disadvantages,  they  were 
attended  with  perfect  B^iooe8a»  The  States  Qeneral 
agreed  to  send  3000  men  to  the  assistance  of  the 
King  of  England;  and  Walpole  returned  on  the 
25th  of  Jnne,  with  a  reputation  as  8  di|domati8t 
second  to  none  in  the  kingdom. 

This  reputation  led  to  more  honourable  employ- 
ment. On  account  of  certain  proceedings  at  the 
French  Clourt,  Lord  Townshend  persuaded  the  King 
to  send  Mr.  Walpole  there ;  ostensibly  without 
any  office,  but  in  reality  to  fulfil  ambassadorial  duties ; 
and  he  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  Idth  of  October  of  the 
same  year.  He  had  here  a  difficult  part  to  play,  and 
one  that  required  consummate  judgment.  France  was 
governed  by  the  Begent  Due  d'  Orleans^  who  was 
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imder  the  direction  of  the  Cardinal  Dubois*  (who 
died  shortly  afterwardfl)  together  with  his  ]nigtroa0e& 
Of  these,  one  of  the  most  influential  was  daudiiae 
Alexandrine,  better  kno^\Tl  as  Madanie  de  Tencin,  a 
beauty,  a  wit,  and  a  novelist ;  in  brie^  a  lady  possessed 
of  numberless  aooompliahments^  amongst  whic^  vir- 
tue was  not  included.  She  was  the  sister  of  Pierre 
Guerin  de  Tencin,  subsequently  a  Cardinal  and  Prime 
Minister ;  who,  however,  proTed  by  his  oondoct  that 
he  was  not  ashamed  of  such  a  connection.  In  the 
list  of  the  kuiy\s  admirers  was  Sir  Luke  Schaub,  then 
in  Paris,  in  the  capacity  of  Envoy  from  the  Court  of 
England,  but  who  was  rather  the  r^resentatiTe 
of  Lord  Carteret  than  of  his  sovereign  ;  and  to  defeat 
the  intrigues  of  this  Schaub  was  the  primary  ol>ject 
of  Mr.  Horace  Walpole's  mission  to  Pans. 

The  Kegent  was  pleased  with  him,  but  whatever 
anticipations  he  might  have  drawn  from  the  favour- 
able reception  he  received  at  his  Court,  were  abruptly 
tenninated  by  the  Duke's  sudden  death,  on  tiie  2nd 
of  December,  1723.  The  Due  de  Bourbon  then 
became  Prime  Minister.    He  was  htUe  more  than 

•  WiUiiun  Duboif  is  iaid  to  hsre  been  tilie  Mm  of  an  apathecazy 
m  Lunoiisin,  and  was  bom  In  1656.  Having  been  educated  for 
the  priesthood,  he  acquired  suffieiflnt  reputation  to  be  selected  to 
fill  the  post  of  sub-pireceptor  to  the  Due  d^Orleana,  to  whom  he 
made  himself  so  necessary  by  his  talent,  address,  and  wont  of  prin* 
ciplc,  that  ho  could  not  do  without  him,  and  when  the  regency 
dev<dTed  on  the  Dake»  the  position  of  Pxime  Minuter  devolTod  on 
bis  preceptor. 
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thirty,  and  more  remarkable  for  posfsessing  a  very 
clever  nuBtraas  than  for  any  particular  quality  which 
should  fit  him  for  so  important  an  office.  Agnes,  the 
wife  of  Louis,  Marquis  du  Prie,  Ambassador  at  the 
Court  of  Turin,  was  the  young  Duke's  counaeUor,  and 
80  completely  did  contrive  to  direct  the  affidrs  of 
her  friend  s  administration,  that  the  government,  of 
which  the  Due  de  Bourbon  was  the  chief,  bore  the 
deognation  «f  the  mimstry  of  Madame  dn  Prie.*  Th« 

most  ('fiicicMit  of  the  ministers  of  Louis  XV  was  the 
Bishop  of  rejus,  afterwards  Cardinal  Fleuiy ;  a 
churdhman  of  moderate  abilities  and  moderate 
honesty,  who  aspired  to  the  possession  of  that 
power  which  had  been  employed  with  such  success 
by  the  Richelieas  and  Mafrfmns  of  the  preceding 
reigns. 

Mr.  Horace  Walpole  contrived  to  recommend 

*  We  have  elsewhere  given  various  sketches  of  the  leading  por- 
Bonages  in  the  English  Court  hy  foreign  arabassiulors ;  we  will 
introduce  here  a  few  similar  sketches  of  the  French  Court  by  the 
English  ambassador:  the  comparison  cannot  but  be  amusing.  *'The 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  as  it  is  visibly  his  interest  and  his  inclination  to 
follow  the  same  plan  (that  of  the  Due  d'Orleans),  has  certainly 
steadiness  and  resolution  enough,  in  particular  points,  when  he  has 
once  taken  his  pli ;  but  as  he  has  always  been  encompassed  with 
projectors,  be  may  possibly  fall  into  hands  and  measures  that  may 
make  him  uneasy  in  his  management  of  civil  afiairs,  first ;  and 
the  same  want  of  discernment  as  to  persons  and  things  may  by 
degrees  unwarily  lead  him  into  steps  relating  to  fureigii  atfairs  in- 
consistent witli  the  present  system  nnti  his  ovnx  interests.  Madame 
du  Prie  1ms  certain K  a  vast  a^clIulaucy  over  him,  aud  ;is  she  is  a 
lady  of  an  iutrigum^  and  craving  temper,  money  will  be  her  prin- 
cipal view,"  fitc.  &c.  Coxe.  **  Memoirs  of  Lord  Walpole."  Page  64. 
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himself  to  the  Due  de  Bourbon  and  te  the  Bishop  of 
FrejuBy  and  wrote  home  clever  and  pleasing  memor- 
anda of  the  pfreat  game  that  was  playing  around  him. 
In  the  French  capital  he  met  with  Bohni^broke,  who, 
tired  of  the  improductiye  treason  in  which  he  had  so 
wiadvisedly  embarked,  readily  took  advantage  of  the 
presence  in  Paris  of  a  former  school-fellow,  whom  he 
knew  tobe  intimately  connected  withthe  leadingminis- 
ters  in  ESngland,  to  volunteer  intelligence  of  the  Pre- 
tender  and  his  friends.  He  also  instructed  the  new 
Anibissador  in  many  matters  neceasaiy  to  the  success 
of  his  embasqr ;  for  which  his  connexion  with  the 
Court  by  his  niarriage  with  the  niece  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  well  qualihed  him.  He  very  much 
desired  to  return  to  England,  and  in  this  he  mm 
shortly  afterwards  gratified.^  Sir  Lake  Schaub 
also  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Walpole,  and 
suspecting  it  was  intended  he  should  be  recalled^ 
regarded  him  with  considerable  distrust  and  jealousy ; 
and  Mr.  Walpole  ascertained,  as  he  informed  his 

*  Tlie  no£Totiations  for  this  ohjert  are  thus  dosoribed  by  Mr. 
Walpolo  :  "  I  hiid  hold  of  what  lie  said  to  let  him  know  I  thoun;ht 
he  talked  extremely  right,  and  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
exjiect  that  he  should  exert  himself  here  for  the  service  of  England, 
without  knowing;  what  he  miglit  depend  on  from  thence,  which  I 
said  it  was  impossible  for  mc  to  tell  him  at  present.  He  seemed 
well  enough  satisfied  at  what  I  had  said,  but  yet  I  must  observe  to 
you,  in  confidence,  that  I  l>elieve  by  his  countenance  and  manner 
of  speaking,  he  was  in  hopes  of  greater  encouragement  and  exhorta- 
tions from  me  to  engage  him  in  our  service  than  I  would  venture  to 
give  him;  and  hinted  as  if  time  and  circumstances  might  oifcr  au 
opportunity  of  being  useful." 
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brother,  that — ''Schauh,  by  hi lusclf  or  his  friends, 
was  endeavouring  by  insinuations  to  make  impressions 
and  distinctioiis  of  his  Mijesty's  zninisterB^  in  faTour 
of  such  only  as  he  looked  upon  as  his  chief  patrons 
and  supporters." 

Mr.  Walpole  oonthved  daily  to  get  a  dearer  insight 
into  this  man's  intrigues,  and  to  receive  all  manner  of 
good  offices  from  Lord  Bolingbroke  :*  of  the  former  he 
sent  home  such  representations  as  would  certainly  pave 
the  way  for  his  recal ;  with  Bolinghroke  he  had  to 
play  a  more  difficult  game,  for  his  assistance  was  too 
valuable  to  be  declined,  and  yet,  from  the  unsteady 
character  of  the  man,  dangeroas  to  be  accepted.  Mr. 
Walpole  exhibited  gi  ea  t  prudence  in  his  dealings  with 
him.  He  had  a  confidential  interview  with  the  Duo 
de  Bourbon,  in  which  he  made  the  Duke  understand 
the  circumspection  he  was  obliged  to  employ  in 
entering"  into  any  proceedings  in  which  Bolingbroke 
should  be-  engaged ;  the  Duke  seemed  to  see  the 
nature  of  the  case,  and  readily  came  to  an  understand- 
ing with  Mr.  Walpole  on  the  different  objects  of  his 
mission.  His  anomalous  position,  however,  became 
so  emharrasnng^  that  he  desired  to  be  recalled,  but  the 
intelligenoe  he  was  enabled  to  convey  to  the  King,  of 
Schaub's  intrigues,  and  of  the  fallacy  of  the  represen- 
tations which  had  been  made  by  that  functionary, 
that  he  could  procure  from  the  French  government, 

♦  His  pardon  passed  tlic  great  seal  in  1723,  and  his  return 
to  England  was  permitted,  as  stated  in  a  preyious  page. 

2  B  2 
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a  dukedom  for  M.  de  la  Vrilli^re,*  whom  the 
Coimtees  of  DarUngton  designed  as  a  husband  for  her 

niece  Amelia,  caused  the  recal  of  Schaub  himself 
Hic^  patron.  Lord  Carteret,  was  removed  £rom  the 
secretaryship,  and  Mr.  Walpole's  position  as  Ambas- 
sador was  recognised. 

He  now  could  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office 
with  some  sense  of  security,  and  shortly  gained  a 
decided  influence  over  the  Bishop  of  Frejus  (fleuiy) 
and  other  Itjuling  men  at  court.  This  was  par- 
ticularly apparent  in  the  projected  marriage  of  the 
young  King  with  the  In&nta  of  Spain,  which  was 
broken  off,  and  the  In&nta,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Farisy  returned  to  Madrid.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
desire  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  and  other  members 
of  the  Gk>venmient,  that  the  union  of  France  and 
England  should  be  made  as  close  as  possible  by  a 
marriage  between  the  King  of  France  and  a  daughter 
of  Qeorge  II,  then  Prince  of  Wales.  This  alliance 
was  much  canvassed  in  France,  and  the  ESngliBh 
Ambassador  was  regarded  witli  unusual  interest. 
"  Numbers  of  ail  sorts  of  people,''  he  writes  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  on  March  13,  1725,  "  have  been 
very  watchful  and  observant  of  my  countenance, 
words,  and  carriage,  and  have  endeavoured  to  turn 

*  Henrif  Oomte  de  St  Floieiituie,  taeoeeded  hiB  &ther  in  1725 

as  Marquis  de  la  VriUidre,  was  Secretary  of  State  in  1736,  Chan- 
cellor  to  the  Queen  in  1748,  and  was  created  Dne  de  k  Vrillidre  in 
1770. 
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me  all  ways,  by  various  questions  and  insmuations : 
aonie  by  making  me  oompLuuenis;  othen  by  desiiiiig 
my  protection  here  at  court,  aa  if  tlie  thmg  yrem 
actually  done."* 

Mr.  Walpole  wrote  home  his  (pinion  on  the  sub- 
ject at  some  length;  and  takes  a  dear  common-sense 
view  of  it  in  the  following  arguments:— 

As  to  Fnuuse,"  he  said,  "  where  the  unity  of  religion  is  abto- 
hitdj  MOMWj,  I  am  appvehennw  that  the  eldeit  Frinoen,  having 
been  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  religion,  to  the  age 
of  sixteen,  under  a  mother,  who,  ftom  attachment  to  that  idigum, 
rejected  the  hand  of  the  Emperor,  would  retain  an  inward  sense 
and  seal  for  it,  notwithstanding  any  abjuration  which  she  might  be 
induced  to  make  finr  the  sake  of  a  erown.  Her  secret  attachment  to 
that  persoasiott  might  eneonrage  Jansenists  to  coneor  with  the 
Protestants  still  remaining  in  France,  to  foment  internal  troubles  in 
rcf^ard  to  religion.  But  should  the  King  die  first,  and  bhe  become 
regent,  and  have  the  education  of  the  children,  no  one  knows  the 
divisions  and  disturbances  it  might  occasion.  Neither  do  I  see,  in 
point  of  policy,  that  any  good  would  accrue  to  this  nation,  nor  any 
prospect  but  what  might  portend  a  rupture,  or  perhaps  a  war 
between  the  two  nations ;  and  at  present  the  situation  of  Europe 
renders  it  the  interest  of  both  to  maintain  a  stiicter  miion  and 
harmony  together. 

**  As  to  Great  Britain,**  he  oontinneB,  **the  policy,  rdigion,  and 
ooDstitation  of  tiie  government  aie  adferse  to  such  a  match. 
France  can  never  recei've  a  Qoeen,  unless  she  can  become  a  Roman 
Gatholie,  and  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  Bn^and 
to  oonsent  to  the  maxxiage  of  one  of  the  royal  fiunily  to  a  Gatholie 
Prince,  without  her  having  the  liberty  to  eii|oy  and  ezereise  her 
religion  in  her  own  way;  an  indulgence  always  granted  to  the 
Catholic  Queens  of  England,  since  the  Reformation.  But,  as  I  am 
informed,  the  laws  of  England  are  against  u  match  of  this  nature* 

•Oose.  '"Memoinof  Lord  Wa^le.**  Page  91. 
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founded  on  the  experience  of  the  ill  consequences  that  have  accrued 
from  thflnoe ;  having  suffered  the  greafteet  oonTulfliaiis  only  by  the 
inanMge  of 006  of  tiieir  Kings  to  Ronmii  Cithol^  Bntihoiildui 
SSngliah  PrinoeM,  after  ernhndag  the  Boman  CSathdlio  religion,  or 
any  of  her  children,  hove  a  tide  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  they 
might,  notwithstanding  any  xennnciatioii  or  exdonon  by  act  of 
parliament,  pretend  to  the  snooeasion;  and  the  hara  powiTiHHy  of 
tiie  great  tronblee  which  might  of<erwhehn,  or  at  least  eooatantly 
threaten  the  British  nation,  are,  though  distant,  yet  too  terrible  to  be 
incuiTcd. 

*'  The  people  of  England,"  he  adds,  "  may  be  jealous  lest  so  near 
an  alliance  with  so  considerahle  a  power  as  France  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, may  endanger  their  liberties,  which  might  have  been  their 
ftte,  had  the  late  King  James  accepted  the  offer  of  an  army  from 
Louis  XIV.  Persons  of  all  parties  and  principles  in  England  Avould 
join  in  one  general  cry  against  it.  The  Jacobites  would  be  out- 
rageous, because  it  would  be  constantly  the  greatest  stroke  to  their 
present  as  well  as  distant  views  in  ihronr  of  the  Pretender;  the 
disaflheted  would  consider  it  as  ^  most  popular  topic  for  damovr; 
and  those  that  are  a£kcted  to  the  present  Establishment,  in  Church 
and  State,  would  think  the  reasons,  with  regard  to  the  religion  and 
oonsitntioa  of  their  eountry,  of  greater  weight  than  any  political 
reasons,  however  plausible.  It  would  create  in  general  such  a  diffi- 
dence, fears  and  jealousies,  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  might 
render  his  Majesty's  Government  uneasy  for  the  future,  and  pul  it 
out  of  his  power  to  be  of  that  use,  in  conjunction  with  France,  for 
the  j^rcservation  of  the  peace  of  Europe  as  the  present  situation  of 
affairs  rcqiiiics;  and  I  will  freely  own  to  you,  it  is  the  real  interest 
of  France,  at  this  juncture,  that  the  King  of  England  should  enjoy 
the  greatest  security  and  tranquillity  at  home.  Lastly,  I  apprehend 
the  Protestant  powers  abroad  will  be  eitreniely  dissatisfied  and  jea> 
Ions  of  such  an  aUianoe."* 

These  arguments  had  their  due  weight  with 
GeorgQ  I,  for  he  as  civilly  as  possible  declined  to 

*  Coxe.   "  Memoirs  of  Lord  Walpolc."  Pa^je  31. 
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accept  Louis  XV  as  his  grand-son-in-law ;  the  rea- 
sons for  his  nom-oompliaiiGe  were  given  through  his 
Ambassador  to  the  Bishop  of  Frejiis,  who,  convinced 

of  their  justice,  maintained  the  same  cordial  under- 
standing with  Mr.  Walpole  that  had  previously 
existed.  The  Doc  de  Boiirbony  assisted  by  Madame 
du  Prie,  soon  afterwards  provided  the  French  King 
with  a  wife,  in  the  person  of  Maria  Leczinska, 
daughter  of  Stanislaus,  titular  King  of  Poland,  and 
the  Bishop  became  her  Grand  Ahnoner,  Madame  du 
Prie  her  Dame  du  Palais,  and  Paris  Duvurncy,  an 
adventurer,  who  had  been  a  private  in  the  Guards, 
and  was  patronized  by  Madame*,  her  teor^ire  dea 
commandeinens.  The  Infanta,  as  we  have  stated, 
was  sent  back  to  Spain,  and  the  Spaniards  regarding 
this  as  a  grievous  affiront^  the  Grovemment  of  that 
country  seemed  determined  on  revenge,  to  guard 
against  wliich  France  and  England  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Prussia,  and  subsequently  with  Holland 
and  Sweden,  in  a  series  of  Articles,  caUed  the  Treaty 
of  Hanover  ;  in  these  negotiations  Mr.  Walpole 
assisted. 

The  Court  of  France  appeared  almost  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  Madame  du  Prie  and  her  particular 

friends ;  but  the  King  was  much  attached  to  tlio 
Bishop  of  Prejus;  and  an  attempt  made  by  her  to 
drive  that  prelate  from  his  post,  which  was  par* 

tially  successful,  brought  hiui  back  by  the  King's 
express  command,  with  additional  influence.  The 
English  Ambassador's  having  shown  some  marks  of 
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attention  when  it  was  considered  tliat  he  was  dia- 
gmoed,  greatly  inoreaaed  the  Biah^'s  &yoanifal0 
ieelmgB  towards  him. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Mr.  AValpole 
found  hiiusL'lf,  about  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1726^  obliged  to  quit  bis  post  to  attend  his  dutifls  in. 
the  Enghsh  Parliament,  where  the  Ministiy  had  to 
contend  against  the  open  hostility  of  some  of  its 
opponentSy  and  the  aecret  bat  more  dangerous  oppo- 
sition of  fidae  friends.  The  session  oommenoed  on 
the  20th  of  Januar}%  and  after  the  customary  pre- 
liiiiinary  proceedings,  the  treaties  of  Hanover  and 
of  Vienna  having  been  laid  before  the  House,  Mr. 
Horace  Walpole  opened  the  debate  with  a  general 
review  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Gtovemment, 
particularly  dwelling  i^on  the  negotiatioBS  that  led 
to  those  treaties.*  He  oontimied  his  parliamentary 
duties  throughout  the  spring,  and  returned  to  Pans 
on  the  14th  of  May.  He  found  Madame  du  Prie 
and  Paris  DuTemey  still  intriguing  against  the 
Bishop  of  Frejus,  "vvho  then  lay  iiiidtr  the  imputa- 
tion of  having  a  secret  understanding  with  Spain; 
but  in  a  short  time  the  Due  de  Bourbon  was  dis- 
missed, and,  as  of  course  his  mistress  and  her  confi- 
dent were  summarily  disposed  of,  the  Bishop  had 
paramount  authority^  and  gave  the  English  Ambas- 
sador the  strongest  assuranoes  of  his  sincerity  and 
friendship.    Soon  after  tliit^  arrangement  Fleury  was 

«  Tindal.  **  Gontiiraatioii  of  Bapm.  **  Vol  28,  p.  287.  Cans. 
«*  Memoin  of  Loid  Walpdle."  Flige  UQ. 
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nominated  Cardinal,  and  although  the  ofiice  of  "Fhtab 
Minister  iiad  been  done  amj  mth,  there  oould  be  no 
question  that,  by  the  influence  he  had  obtained  ov^er 
the  mind  of  the  young  King,  ail  the  power  and  pri- 
inleges  of  that  high  position  were  ezeidsed  1^  lum. 
Ihe  good  tinderatanding  between  the  English  Am- 
bassador and  Cardinal  Fleury  continued  to  increase, 
notwithstanding  ihe  efforts  made  to  destroy  it; 
indeed,  so  high  an  (pinion  did  the  Oaidinal  enter- 
tain of  the  judgment  of  his  friend,  that,  though 
he  had  determined  to  remove  the  Due  d' Orleans 
from  the  Council  of  State,  at  Mr.  Walpole*8  earnest 
remonstrance  this  intention  was  abandoned. 

Mr.  Walpole  excited  the  animadversions  of  many 
who  aasumed  to  be  his  friends^  by  a  marriage  mth  a 
person  who  was  conndered  to  be  rery  much  beneath 
him.  The  lady's  father,  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
used  to  refer  to,  with  a  vast  display  of  ill-natured 
animation,  as  my  tailor."  Lord  Hervey  mentions 
ibis  lady  in  terms  whidi  it  was  unwoorthy  of  him 
to  apply,  even  if  deserved ;  but  his  lordship's 
account  of  Horace  Walpole  is  throughout  tinged 
with  so  strong  a  prejudice,  that  no  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  any  statements  respecting  either  him  or  his 
wile.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Mr.  Lombard  had 
realized  a  fortune  in  trade,  and  that  this  induced 
Walpole  to  marry  his  heiress ;  but  had  wtte  been 
as  repulsive  as  Lord  Hervey  has  represented  her, 
appearing  as  she  did  at  several  courts,  Mrs.  Walpole 
must  there  have  attracted  general  animadyersian,  and 
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no  indication  exists  of  anything  of  the  kind.  She  is, 
however,  to  be  lemembeied  by  ber  oonduet  on  one 
very  tr^  iug  occasion.  When  presented  to  the  Queeo 

of  France,  her  Majesty  demanded  De  quelle  famUle 
etes-voii%  madame?"  The  modest  reply  of  Mrs. 
Walpole  mm,   "  D'auoum      which  the  younger 

Horace,  in  relating  the  anecdote,  declares  to  be 
an  instance  of  temper  and  good  ta&te  that  approachee 
the  sublime. 

The  only  probable  cause  for  the  evident  hostility 

of  Lord  Hervey,  whenever  he  mentions  Horace 
Walpole^  is  the  contrast  which  the  Ambassador 
afforded  in  his  appearance  and  manners  to  the  Vice- 
Cliamberlain.  Horace  had  no  pretension  to  tiiu 
character  of  a  fine  gentleman  ;  he  was  ungiaoe^ 
onoourtly,  and  possibly,  at  times^  careless  in  his 
dress.  Perhaps  he  had  had  no  time  to  study  those 
superficial  graces  that  often,  like  gilding  on  an 
Egyptian  sarcophagus  declare  the  presence  cf  a 
mummy,  instead  of  the  indications  of  a  man.  With 
those  who  think  more  of  a  well-cut  coat  than  of  a 
well-earned  reputation, — who  find  recommendations 
in  an  artificial  perfume,  which  a  diaracter  for  intellect 
would  not  establish, — ^who  regard  a  fiuiltless  bow  as 
of  higher  moment  than  the  best  disposition,  and  a 
fitdliiy  in  paying  compliments  as  a  greater  gift  than 
an  honest  nature, — such  men  as  Horace  Walpole  must 
always  be  at  a  discount.  But  although  there  is  not 
rose  water  enough  in  the  world  for  every  one's 
fingens,  the  hands  of  honourable  men  can  do  without 
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it  Hie  fiuErtddiouB^  though  nicer  in  their  mannerB,  are 
rarely  equally  scrupuloue  in  Adr  moralB—- though 

better  dressed  in  externals,  tliey  may  have  habits 
ivith  which  their  oontemned  fellow-creatures  would 
not  venture  to  diagiace  themselyeB ;  and  though  the 
lattur  in  "  the  best  circles"  may  not  appear  to  so  much 
advantage  as  their  finer  associates,  it  ought  not  to  be 
£>igotten  that  there  is  still  a  better  cirde  where  it  is 
not  unlikely  the  advantage  may  be  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Horace  Walpole  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
business  of  his  embassy,  to  attend  his  parliamentary 
duties.  The  intrigues  of  Spain  were  now  exciting  a 
good  deal  of  observation  in  England,  and  as  it  began 
to  be  rumoured  that  the  Spanish  Monarch  and  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  had  entered  into  a  secret  engage- 
ment to  restore  the  Pretender,*  the  popular  exdtement 
increased,  Gibraltar  was  besieged,  and  everything 
betokened  a  war.  Mr.  Walpole  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  animated  debates  of  the  session,  and  again 
defended  with  success  the  foreign  policy  of  the  gu\  ern- 
ment. 

•  One  of  the  articles  of  the  secret  compact  was  to  tlic  following 
elfect : — '*  Their  C'lcsiucuu  atul  (  :ithnlic  Majesties,  forsceing  that  the 
King  of  England  will  op]K>8e  the  execution  of  such  desifjns,  as  well 
in  regard  to  his  particular  interests,  as  not  to  lose  his  umpircsliip  iu 
Europe,  for  which  reason  he  will  undoubtedly  engage  the  Englibb 
nation,  and  unite  the  Dutch  and  other  Frinoee  in  his  League :  they 
iiblige  themadTes  to  aeek  all  methoda  toteatoare  the  Pretender  to  the 
lliroiw  of  Great  Britain;**  to  whidi  end  the  Gatfaolio  King  was  to 
make  use  of  the  pretenee  of  the  reatttation  of  Gibraltar,  which  he 
waa  to  demand  immediately,  aa  soon  aa  (he  Fteace  of  Vienna  %ra8 
publiahed.   Cose.  "  Memoirs  of  Lord  Wa^ole.'*  Page  140. 
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As  soon  as  he  convenientlj  could,  h&  returned  to 
hkpoet^  but  not  before  his  pieeenoe  was  required;  for 
the  French  people  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the 
Enc^lish  alliance,  and  powerful  endeavours  were  made 
to  detach  Fleuiy  ftom  Rngland.  The  Cardinal  was 
embanaBsed,  and  begantohedtato^butassoonasMr. 
Walpole  arrived  in  Paris,  his  clear  and  decisive  repre- 
sentations exerted  their  usual  influence  over  Fleujy's 
judgment^  and  in  a  short  time  the  Frenoh  Qoyemm^at 
vigorously  co-operated  with  that  of  England.  The 
result  soon  became  apparent  The  Emperor  deserted 
his  ally,  and  made  an  arrangement  with  England, 
France,  and  Holland  ;  and  Philip,  finding  his  position 
hazardous,  was  very  glad  to  accept  of  the  same  terms. 

The  death  of  George  I  on  the  1 1th  of  June,  1727, 
finr  some  time  caused  much  embarrassment  in  the 
position  of  the  EngUsh  Ambassador,  for  the  Jacobites 
and  enemies  of  England  in  France  thought  this  a 
golden  opportunity,  and  showed  that  they  were  dis- 
posed to  make  the  most  of  it.  Mr.  Walpcde  at  this 
crisis  received  a  cordial  letter  from  the  Cardinal, 
assuring  him  of  his  friendship,  and  recommending  his 
immediate  return  to  London  to  learn  the  sentiments 
of  the  new  Sovereign.  Agreeably  to  this  advice,  he 
hurried  from  Paris,  and  although  in  his  interview 
with  George  II  he  at  first  encountered  blame  for 
leaving  his  post  without  orders,  the  Cardinal's  letter 
had  so  happy  an  eftect,  that  the  King  at  last  not 
only  approved  of  his  proceedings^  but  wrote  to  Fleury 
in  the  following  teims : — 
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My  Cousin,  Kensington,  June  20,  1 727. 

The  oblif^ing  manner  in  which  you  expressed  your  wish  that  my 
Ambassador,  Walpole,  should  immediately  depart  to  give  the  most 
positive  assurances  of  the  intention  of  my  good  brother,  the  Most 
Cbri8tiaii£iiig,toeiiltiTBte  that  imion  which  is  so  hi^pily  established 
between  the  two  orowns,  as  well  as  his  de«re  to  perfect  the  grett 
w«k<jf  ageMnlpaoificalum;  and- the  itrMagoxproiMonB  yon  hm 
used  in  your  late  letter  to  the  aaid  Ambaandor,  to  testier  your  leal 
for  the  pnblio  good,  and  the  particular  interest  you  take  in  every 
thing  which  regaxds  my  government,  hare  so  moved  me,  that  I  would 
not  deftr  showing  you  how  much  I  am  semible  of  it,  and  of  acquaint- 
ing you  with  my  decided  reeohition  to  pursue  ^  same  wise  and 
fair  measures  which  have  placed  affiurs  in  their  present  happy  situ- 
ation, and  tu  draw  closer  the  boud^  of  friendship  which  uiutc  me  to 
his  Most  Christian  Majesty. 

I  with  pleasure  embrace  this  opportunity  to  testify  my  high 
sense  of  your  merit,  my  reliance  in  your  sincerity,  and  the  good  wiU 
with  which  I  am. 

My  Cousin, 

Your  a&ctioDate  Cousin, 

OSOBOS  Rxx. 

During  the  period  which  Mr.  Walpole  remained 
in  Eng^d,  he  sniooeas^ j  reoommaided  himaelf  to 
Queen  Caroline,  who  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  his 
judgment.  She  who  had  been  so  powerful  an  instru- 
ment in  establishing  the  first  Minister  of  her  husband 
in  the  high  political  poedtion  he  now  possessed,  ap- 
peared to  take  an  equal  interest  in  tliat  of  his  brother, 
and  after  sharing  m  the  labours  of  the  first  session  of 
the  Parliament  of  Geoige  the  Second,  he  returned 
to  Paris  with  increased  powers  and  additional  confi- 
dence in  the  stabihty  of  his  position.  lie  renewed 
his  intimacy  with  the  Cardinal^  and  soon  became  fiiUy 
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aware  of  the  advautages  it  gave  hini,  for  the  sovereigns 
of  Spain  and  Austria  had  again  reeolved  on  war^  and  in 
opposition  to  their  forces,  those  of  Franoe  and  England 

were  shortly  united.  The  union,  however,  was  of  brief 
duration^  for  there  soon  followed  a  reconciliation 
between  France  and  Spain,  and  such  chaogeB  in  the 
French  Govcniment,  that  Mr.  Walpole,  findinor  his 
difficulties  increase,  resolved  to  resign  the  embassy. 
His  resignation  was  leluctantLy  accepted,  and  Lord 
Waldegrave  was  appointed  his  sncoessor. 

Mr.  Walpole  had  obtained  the  warmest  commen- 
dations from  his  superiors  for  the  efficient  manner  in 
whidi  he  had  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  o£Soe:*  the 
Queen  received  biiu  with  assurances  of  favour,  and  it 
was  only  his  dread  of  exciting  animadversion  that  pre- 
vented his  aspiring  to  the  most  influential  offices  of 
the  Government.  He  was  satisfied  with  the  post  of 
Cofferer  to  the  Household  ;  this  position  he  thought 
not  sufficientiy  elevated  to  lead  to  the  charge  of  two 
brothers  sharing  the  highest  offices  of  tho  State— « 
charge  which  he  was  well  aware  tliere  were  ]>ersons 
in  and  out  of  the  House  ready  to  urge  with  vindictive 
eagemeaSy  had  he  affi>rded  them  an  opportonily. 

*  Iiond Xownthend,  inaletter  to  him,  dated  Jaaiuury  4, 1727-8, 
bad  aaid :  "  Yoa  have  exerted  yonraelf  all  along  with  uncommon 
talent*  in  the  management  of  thoae  important  afflitn  under  your 
care.  BatastotheselaiteiliDrtBTOiihaTemade,  itiaimponiUeto 
expre«  the  wtiefcetiap  your  aeaU  aln]itiea»and  enooeaa,  have  fpren. 
wttvenal^.  I  coognitnlate  you  meet  heartily  on  yonr  eerving 
your  King  and  your  oountiy  wiUi  eo  much  eapocity,  and  a  auperiority 
of  apirit  and  buatneea.**  Coze.  **Mem«nn  of  Lord  Walpole/* 
Page  171. 
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Although  it  may  be  suggested  that  Mr.  Walpole 
placed  too  much  &ith  in  the  apparent  ainoerity  of 
Gardinal  Pleary,  and  in  his  proceedings  ^th  that 
Minister  was  deficient  in  the  finesse  and  mysteiy 
whidi  usoallj  fonn  the  materials  of  diplomacy^  it 
must  be  allowed  that  throughout  his  negotiations  he 
acted  with  a  degree  of  manliness  and  good  faith  rarely 
to  be  found  in  members  of  his  crafl.  It  was  expect- 
ing too  much  to  suppose  that  a  French  Cardinal,  a 
successor  of  Mazarin  and  Richelieu,  should  be  actu- 
ated by  feelings  of  tlie  warmest  friendship  for  the 
Minister  of  a  countiy  with  which  his  own  maintained 
an  active  rivaliy,  so  as  to  study  the  interests  of  its 
people  and  the  feelings  of  its  Sovereign,  before  the 
policy  of  his  own  Government.  The  British  Ambas- 
sador fimcied  that  the  dignified  prelate  who  directed 
the  administration  of  France  was  too  much  his  friend 
to  sanction  any  proceedings,  on  the  part  of  that  king- 
dom, against  which  it  would  be  his  duty  to  remon- 
strate. No  doubt  the  Gardinal  smiled  at  his  Mend's 
simplicity,  but  took  especial  care  to  maintain 
this  happy  state  of  confidence  till  an  occasion  pre- 
sented itself  when  the  unsuiepecting  Englishman  could 
not  avoid  being  undeceived.  The  object  uf  a  skilftd 
diplomatist  is  never  to  tmst  to  appearances^  yet  to 
endeavour  to  win  the  confidence  of  his  opponents  by 
the  most  trustworthy  assumptions.  Mr.  Walpole 
was  not  of  this  school.  He  sought  to  gain  confidence 
by  sincerity,  and  took  for  granted  that  his  opponent 
was  equally  sincere.   It  may  be  doubted,  therefore^ 
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whether  at  a  time  of  the  most  complicated  intrigues, 
he  ynB  the  fittest  man  to  watdi  over  the  interests  of  a 
powerful  nation  at  a  rival  Conrt:  nevertheless,  by  his 

honesty,  talent,  and  patriotic  spirit,  he  could  not  fail 
of  making  a  rei^»eciable  ambaMador. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  his  diplomatie 
talent  at  the  present  day,  there  is  no  question  that  it 
was  thought  well  of  by  his  own  Government,  and 
especially  by  the  King  and  Queen,  for  during  the 
next  three  years  that  he  remained  in  England,  he  was 
frefjucntly  consulted  by  them  on  questions  which 
aflbcted  the  foreign  policy  of  the  comitiy,  and  com- 
posed for  them  several  state  papers  and  negotiations. 

The  intrigues  of  France  with  the  States  of  Holland 
to  procure  the  neutrality  ^f  the  latter  in  the  war  that 
was  impending  between  France  and  Austria,  in  con- 
sequence  of  their  putting  Ibrwaid  rival  candidates  for 
the  elective  tlirone  of  Poland,  rendered  the  presence 
of  an  English  Minister  necessary.  Mr.  Walpole  was 
therefore  sent  on  a  secret  misenon  to  the  Hague,  and 
shortly  afterwards  proceeded  there  as  Ambassador  ; 
a  post  he  would  not  have  accepted,  had  not  Queen 
Caroline  assured  him  of  her  confidenoe  and  protection. 
His  0])iniQn  of  Flcury  had  veiy  much  changed,  and 
his  conduct  towards  him  had  changed  with  it.  This 
may  be  gathered  from  his  own  statement  of  what 
transpired. 

**Mr.  Walpole/*  lie  mfonns  us  in  the  Apology*'  he  wrote  tl  a 
flohaeqiieiit  period  of  his  lifii,  "  peiftotly  well  acqminted  with  the 
puisillsMmoos  end  pacile  lenqper  ot  the  GndUial,  took  earn  in  hia 
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4M»iM|wiidBMe  md  oomert  vilh  Loid  WaUagmve,  tliea  Us 
UtjiBKtfu  Amhawwdar  at  Pant,  that  bu  Eminfiofle  akoold  be  kept 
vnder  oonstant  apprelieiiaioiis  of  Bfr.  Walpole^s  being  abfe^  by  his 
mamoriala  and  other  reproacntations  to  the  Mmietere  and  Memben 
of  the  States,  of  the  dangenras  oooeeqnenoes  to  tiie  Bepnblio  from 
the  fNmidablc  progren  of  the  Oonfcdecate  arms,  to  engage  them 
at  last  to  take  a  vigorous  part  in  fkroor  of  the  Emperor  as  a  com- 
mon cause.  Aud  it  is  certain,  that  his  Emiuciicc  was  so  affected 
and  alarmed  with  this  apprehension,  that  notwithstanding  the  arti- 
fice of  Chauvelin*  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  and  that  the  armies  of 
France  and  her  allies  continued  victorious  on  all  sides,  he  would 
noi  suffer  the  iSpanish  and  Sardinian  forces  in  Italy — as  it  had  been 
piifijeoted,  and  was  Tery  piaotieaU»->to  take  Mantua,  lest  it  shoold 
have  animated  the  maritime  powers  to  declare  war  in  support  of  the 
Emperor :  and  his  Eminenoe  was  not  easy  nntil,  after  having  set  on 
ibot  serend  negotiations  in  several  ways,  and  at  serend  pUkoes»  the 
pieliminaries  far  peaoe  wen  signed  at  Vienna,  m  1786.*' 

Mr.  Walpole  took  some  credit  to  himself  for  having 
bj  his  skilful  diplomacy  prevented  a  war.  This  ap- 
pears however,  to  have  lessened  his  influence  with  the 
King,  who  was  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  allowed 
to  display  his  warlike  tastes  on  the  theatre  of  Europe ; 
and  the  Ambassador  reflects  on  the  Queen  for  directing 
the  King's  attention  to  his  services  in  this  direction^ 
in  a  way  so  little  likely  to  tend  to  his  profit. 

**llie  King,"  he  says,  **  wss  eslremely  displeased  wiHi  this  state 
of  inaetive  nentralily,  in  being  prevented  tnm  giving  the  Emperor 

♦  Germain  Louis  Chauvelin,  who  at  this  time  filled  an  import- 
ant post  in  the  Government  of  Franee,  and  exercised  considerable 
influence  over  the  Cardinal :  the  English  Ambassador  describes  him 
as  "  a  busy  lawyer  of  some  parts  and  knowledge ;  of  a  most  trea- 
cherous, false,  and  ambitious  spirit ;  but  at  the  same  time  of  an  assi- 
duous, supple,  dissembling,  aud  insinuating  disposition,  where  it 
was  his  interest  to  please." 

VOL.  I.  2w 
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ftflsistancc,  which  Mr.  Walpole  perceived  in  several  MolbTCWNi  1m> 
had  the  honour  to  have  with  the  late  Queen,  by  hm  Majesty's  own 
idflsire,  on  this  subject;  and,  as  she  m^t  be  apprdieDStre  tint  it  # 
mi^  maaadi  Bit  Bobert  Wa^'<  ««dH  wilh  the  Kng,  ite 
wodd,  ia  ifinil  — er,  nfnMh  Ifr.  Wa^pofe,  bj  fkjpagi* 
Ihmu  '  TbHt  8v  Bohflrt  wMdd  kM  into  Iks 
not  M  Mmf  hf  n^UUi  Ife.  pbunlj  wMBod  (wd  l« 

iMrMijeatyteeHMittetfd)  limfc  it  «m  better  bw  Majesty  sbNii 
die^eeeed  ivtfh  Mr.  Walpole,  ihm  ^  (Sir  Bobert;  aal  it  ii 
Tery  possible  ihat,  far  that  reason,  the  Queen  might,  in  disooone 
witli  the  King,  liavc  laid  the  fault  of  disappointing  Lis  Majesty**  | 
inclinatioDs  to  succour  the  Emperor  upon  Mr.  Walpole,  and  that  | 
it  may  have  made  a  lasting  imprasaiiui  upon  bis  Majes^'s  miad  to 
his  disadvantage.*' 

This  plaa  of  kaeping  up  the  inflnettee  of  one 
brother  at  tiie  expense  of  the  odier,  ocrald  not  be  quite 

satisfactun^  t(j  the  .sufferer.  It  proves  that  Queen 
Caroline  thought  that  anything  was  better  than  a 
diminution  of  the  King's  confidence  in  his  aUe 
ICinister:  neveriihel^  her  Majesty  entertained  a 
high  opinion  of  Horace  Walpole,  and  exhibited 
towards  him  the  greatest  kindness, — which  he  does 
•not  fiul  to  admowledge. 

••Hie  Queen,"  he  says,  "was  pleased  to  honour  Mr.  Walpole 
with  her  most  f^acious  approbation  uf  his  conduct  by  letters  con- 
StanUy  WTote  -with  her  owu  hand,  during  his  negotiations  at  the 
Hague,  while  she  was  llegent  in  England.  The  good  oj)inion  of  sp 
wise  and  judicious  a  Princess,  who  had  always  the  public  good  at 
her  heart,  not  only  supported  his  spirits  in  the  most  unpleasant  and 
&tiguing  station,  but  has  ever  since  flattered  him  with  conscious 
satisfaction  of  his  having  done  his  duty,  and  the  beet  that  could  be 
done,  for  the  aernoe  of  bis  Majeaty  end  his  ooontiy,  m  ao  gfeet 
and  difficult  a  conjimctnure."* 

*  "  Mr.  Walpole's  Apology" 
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Quean  Omdline,  thoii^  upparentty'anxioiis  cnlj 

to  appear  au  admirable  wife,  subservient  to  ber  bu&- 
iMnd's  yie^  and  interestiyDg  herself  in  a£Qun  Ukot 
more  properly  arm  the  oonoeni  of  tbe  King,  only  as 
far  as  they  were  of  interest  to  him,  took  especial  care 
to  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  everything  in  Church 
and  State  that  she  could  oootnTe  to  meddle  idtk 
She  always  found  eodiesiaBtieB  and  Btateemen  willing 
to  bring  their  prooeedings  within  her  cognizance  and 
under  her  inflvenoe.  Ambaasadoro  were  not  km 
oomplaasant;  and  to  ihis  dsm  of  political  agents  Mr. 
Horace  Walpole  proved  liiinself  not  unwilling  to 
belong.  Yet;  tbough  he  took  a  vast  deal  of  pains  to 
pot  her  Majesty  in  poflsesdon  of  the  proceedings 
which  had  led  to  the  state  of  things  abroad  which 
had  now  called  for  his  interpositio^;  and  related  at 
laxge  the  historjr  of  his  negotiationa  with  fi»reiig& 
powevB,*  Lib  oommunicatiyeness  did  not  meat  with 
the  approval  of  the  King,  who,  on  being  shown  his 
letter,  expreeaed  his  displeaauie  at  its  freedom. 

The  Qaeaniook  oaietd  be  displeased  also:  but 
in  a  short  time  this  feeling  was  entirely  removed,  and 
her  Majesty  invited  the  Ambassador  to  continue  his 
commmucationa^  wiitkig  to  him  the  moat  obliging 
letters ;t  sometimes  sa3ring,  ''Ton  know  my  senti- 
ments for  you ;  and  that^  notw^ithstanding  your 

"  Hk  fint  tettor  to  tke  Qneen  would  take  19  about  fifteen  of 
theee  plages. 

f  Tliese  letten  are  rery  numerous,  and  are  still  preserved  by 
ibe  W'dterton  branch  of  ike  WalpotefiuBily.        -         .  -  . 

2  V  2 
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gTumblingy  I  highly  eeieem  you and,  on  another 

occasion,  "  I  have  received  three  of  your  letters  with 
pleasure,  as  I  do  everything  which  comes  from,  the 
best  heart  and  the  moat  honeat  man  I  know." 

These  expressions  were  not  mere  words.  Queen 
Caroline  was  always  inclined  to  act  liberally  to  those 
who  pleased  her,  and  the  extent  of  the  gratification 
the  Ambassador  to  the  States  of  Holland  afiforded, 
may  be  judged  by  the  elevated  position  to  wliicii  she 
•  now  ^ught  to  raise  him.  In  1 736  the  King  was 
preparing  for  a  jonroey  to  Banoyer,  but,  as  Lotd 
Harrington  was  out  of  fiivour,  an  efficient  Secretary 
of  State  to  accompany  his  Majesty  was  much  required. 
The  Qneen  thought  of  Mr.  Horaoe  Walpole,  and 
though  the  latter  tried  earnestly  to  excuse  himself 
from  accepting  so  responsible  a  trust,  her  Majesty 
would  not  hear  of  any  denial,  and,  as  she  had  removed 
the  unpleasant  feelings  the  King  had  entertained 
towards  him  on  the  perusal  of  Lis  first  voluminous 
communication,  his  Majesty  approved  her  choice,  aod 
Mr.  Walpole  attended  the  King  during  the  se^en 
months  he  was  absent  fix>m  his  dominions. 

His  employments  at  this  time  could  not  have  been 
light,  for,  in  addition  to  the  routine  duties  of  his  post^ 
he  continued  a  private  correspondenoe  with  bis 
brother,  and  a  regular  comnmnicatioii  with  otlier 
Ministers  of  the  Crown.  Sir  iiobert  sent  him  de- 
tidled  accounts  of  the  proceedings  in  Kngland,  and 
gave  hun  instructions  respecting  questions  of  foreign 
pohcy  to  be  brought  before  the  King.   The  fonuer 
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mreiiot  TQxy  satisfiMstoyattliiBp^^  for  there  liad 
been  an  exploraon  of  gunpowder  in  Wegtminster  Hall, 

and  a  distribution  of  Jacobite  papers — riots  in  Spital- 
£elds,  arising  £rom  the  employment  of  hordes  of  Irish 
at  reduced  wages — ^tumultB  against  the  Gin  Act  in 
London,  and  the  murder  of  Captain  Porteous  by  the 
mob  at  Edinburgh. 

These  ooeuirenoes  Mr.  Walpole  had  to  conununi*- 
eate  to  the  King,  who  was  ill  pleased  that  things  did 
not  go  on  more  smoothly  iu  his  absence.  He  had 
also  much  business  on  his  hands  respecting  British 
relaticnis  with  France.  CSaidinal  Fleury  having  pro- 
posed a  closer  union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  a 
good  deal  of  correspondence  took  place  between  the 
Earl  of  Wald^praye^  himself^  and  his  brother ;  but 
the  Cardinal  was  at  the  same  time  instigrat in  cr  tiie 
Swedes  to  attack  the  Bussiaus^  and  a  short  time 
afterwards  came  the  discoTecy  of  a  communication 
with  the  Pretender^  which  excited  considerable 
distrust  in  the  members  of  the  English  Government. 
The  Cardinal  at  last  managed  to  satisfy  Lord  Walde- 
giave,  but  an  uneasy  feeling  for  along  tune  remained 
in  the  minds  of  the  Ministers  in  England.  Mr. 
Walpole,  however,  did  not  particfpate  in  this ;  he 
r^arded  the  movements  of  the  Pretender  as  not 
likely  to  affect  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  was  then 
inclined  to  place  reliance  on  Fleury's  profeasions. 

While  at  Hanover,  Mr.  Walpole  is  said  to  have 
taken  so  much  interest  in  Madame  Walmoden,  as  to 
have  been  the  secret  instigator  of  the  aflair  of  the 
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Ijadder  and  the  impifttiftl  ofEcery  wliich  tbeu  made  aa 
much  1I0M6 ;  ieq>eda]ig  thi%  we  only  know,  tiiai 

a  hint  from  Walpole,  the  Hanoverian  Ifimsker 
homed  the  officer  out  of  the  Mectorate,  before  his 
euraged  magtar  could  affect  his  arreei, 

Mr.  Walpole,  in  December,  attended  ih&  King 
on  his  return  voyage,  which,  though  very  stormy, 
ended  safely  to  both  Sovereign  and  Minister  ;  but  a 
storm  awaited  him  in  Parliament,  whieh  he  found  it 
much  more  difficult  to  weather,  for  in  these  ses- 
sions were  debated  the  bills  that  arose  out  of  the 
Edinburgh  Biota — ^the  edbeme  of  Sir  John  Baniai?d 
fer  reducing  the  interest  of  the  National  I>eht>  ike- 
Play-house  bill,  and  the  proposal  for  increasing  the 
revenue  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.    In  all  the  discus- 
sions upon  these  subjecta^Mr.  Walpole  exerted  himself 
on  the  side  of  tlie  Govcrnnient. 

Besides  recommending  himself  to  the  Ministry,, 
he  did  so  to  an  equal  extoit  to  the  Boyal  Family. 
The  King  approved  of  him,  the  Queen  treated  him 
with  particular  confidence,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Pnnoeases  unifonnly  showed  that  they  looked  iqMm 
him  as  a  firiend.  His  readiness  to  serve  their  Boyal 
Higlincsscs,  however,  was  sometimes  productive  of  a 
great  deal  more  trouble  than  pleasure,  and  in  no 
case  was  this  more  conspicuous  than  in  that  of  tiie 
Princess  RoyaJ,  who  had  lately  been  married  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  by  whose  marriage  settlement  she 
was  to  haive  a  real  security  in  lands  for  her  jointure^  and 
ibe  40,0002.  that  remained  unpaid  of  her  portion  was 
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QOt  to  be  paid  till  sack  a&emity  was  obtained.  The 
Frinoe  was  extremely  aszioiis  to  ktve  the  money 
without  producing  tiie  aeeority,  aiMl  the  PrinceiH  was 

most  earnest  "vvith  Mr.  Walpole  during  his  residence 
ai  the  Hague,  to  get  thie  httle  afiair"  settled  for 
hiiiu  Mr.  Waipde's  lenie  of  the  impropriety  of 
such  an  arrangement,  embarrassed  him  so  iiiucii  tliat 
he  wrote  to  hia  brother  £ar  advice. 

HiglmewB  li—cpotmted  gyeatdaibto  itgoa)n»  oMiytory  bondi,  mad 
duhf  contraels  more ;  and  be  will  iad  mooej  ai  long  as  Ida  handa 
atre  free;  Imtaa  aooai  aa  they  aie  tied  up  flir  a  real  aeeoiify,  nobody 
JtBi  kad  lum  any  more  money,  and  the  present  erediton  -win  pieaa 
tebe  repaid:  Bat  iriiat  am  I  to  do  in  this  ease  ?**he  inquires,  in  an 
apparent  despair.  '*  I  desire  your  adncc.  All  that  has  passed  is  in 
the  Sccrctarj'a  office ;  tlie  Princess  lloyal  is  infatuated  with  the 
Prince,  and  they  are  both  angry  with  me  for  not  concurring  in  a 
most  unjust  proceeding ;  while  in  the  mean  time,  for  fear  of  dis- 
obliging them,  or  of  making  them  disoblige  the  King,  I  forbear  doing 
my  duty.  Take  a  aagrkma  mmuto  to  oonakiBr  thia  affiur,  whieh.  per- 
p^BBBa  aae  sKii^h*" 

The  more  ho'thought  of  this  perplexing  a£^r,  the 

less  easy  seemed  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The 

Prince  became  still  more  eager  to  have  the  money 

without  aecurityy  and  was  angry  with  the  ambassador 

for  not  procuring  it  for  him  ;  the  Princess  wais  as 

anxious  to  gratify  her  husband,  and  was  so  little 

pleased  with  Mr.  Walpole's  backwardness  in  the 

affiur,  that  she  told  him,  ''I  shall  always  be  glad  to 

see  my  old  friend  Horace,  provided  lie  leaves  the 

ambassador  at  home,  who  I  must  coatinually  quarrel 

with.'*  It  was  a  difiScolt  position  ios  a  eourtier,  but 
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he  got  out  of  it  with  great  credit,  by  haviog  the 
moneT  invested  in  thft  funds. 

This  matter  had  scareely  been  ananged  when 

another  vexed  question  presented  itself.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  aspired  to  hold  high  mihtary  rook  in  the 
army  of  the  Eepublio,  and  Mr.  Waipole  was  pene- 
cuted  to  obtain  it  for  him  :  but  it  so  happened  that 
the  States  of  Holhmd  were  not  satisfied  of  the  Prince's 
fitness  fixr  eommandy  and  there  did  not  appear  any 
probability  that  the  EngUsh  Ambassador's  r^yre- 
sentations  would  have  the  desired  effect.  In  the 
midst  of  his  negotiations  to  obtain  this  distinction,  he 
received  news  <^  the  &tal  ilhiess  of  Qneen  Caroline^ 
and  then  another  troublesome  duty  devolved  upon 
him,  for  he  not  only  had  to  break  the  news  to  the 
FrinoeaSy  but  to  dissuade  her  firom  going  to  England, 
uj)on  which  she  was  as  determined,  as  was  the  King 
that  she  should  remain  where  she  was.  Mr.  Walpola 
returned  home  towards  the  end  of  December,  1737, 
and  thus  narrates  a  touching  interview  with  which  he 
w^as  honoured  by  the  King,  almost  immediately  after 
his  arrival. 

"The  King  wa?;  so  kind  as  to  enquire  often  after  my  arrival,  in  a 
manner  as  if  he  was  willing  to  sec  me  (for  as  yet  he  had  seen  none 
but  the  Ministers  of  State  and  his  own  children),  when  I  was  at  the 
closet  door,  he  told  my  brother  that  he  could  not  do  it.  But  1^ 
having  seen  the  two  elder  l^rincesscs,  and  waited  upon  them,  at  their 
desire,  before  eleven  o*cIock;  while  I  was  with  the  Piineeaft 
Ouoline^  word  was  teonght  that  his  Majesty  was  coming  to  fheir 
apaidnent  (as  he  nsoally  does  as  soon  as  he  is  dzessed)»  wfaidi  made 
me  rctiro.  I  was  immediately  called  back  and  left  alone  with  his 
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MifMty,  whom  ImttyatiMt  griief  Imnt  out  into  a.  tofseni  of  teanb 
as  put  me  at  tlie  same  time  into  wamik  a  ntnatioD,  as  to  want  comfint 
as  mndi  as  lus  Majesty,  and  I  bad  ahnost  Uka  to  have  letiied ;  Imt 
he  made  me  walk  with  htm,  and  talked  to  me  aU  the  while,  amidst 

the  strongest  oommendations  of  the  poor  Queen ;  giving  me  an 
account  of  his  way  of  living  with  her,  the  great  use  she  was  to  him 
in  all  conditions  of  life,  of  her  hehaviour  during  the  time  of  her 
illness,  and  particularly  of  the  character  which  she  gave  of  my 
brotlicr  "SValjjolc,  Avhich  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  enlarge  upon  in 
the  most  confidential  manner,  concluding  that  the  Queen  did  him 
80  much  justice  as  to  recommend  him  (the  King),  his  children,  and 
the  kingdom  to  the  care  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  which,  though  an 
enoomium  too  gnat  Ibr  any  saljeoi  with  xespeet  to  his  Soyeraign, 
his  Migestjr  was  pleased  to  dwdl  upsai  fiir  tome  time  with  gieat 
satisflurtion;  adding  that  although  his  vahie  and  esteem  Unr  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  was  certainly  greater  on  account  of  the  Queen*8 
jndioioiis  apostrophe  of  him,  yet  he  knew  that  he  himself  had  made 
him  his  diosen.  mialrter,  as  soperior  and  preihiaiUe  to  aU  his 
subjects."* 

If  the  loss  of  Queen  Caroline  was  great  to  Sir 
Bobert  Walpole,  it  was  periiaps  moie  so  to  his 
brother:  for  the  former,  through  his  easy  access  to 
the  royal  closet,  could  watch  over  his  own  interests 
with  the  King ;  but  the  latter  being  so  firequen^ 
abroad,  would  now  miss  a  very  influential  medium  of 
communication  with  his  sovereign.  He  returned  to 
his  employment  at  the  Hague,  where  he  was  actiyely 
engaged  during  the  year  1738,  in  carrying  on  the 
negotiations  which  followed  the  Convention  between 
the  King  of  France  and  the  Emperor.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  again  in  £ngland,  and  Uxk  a 
prominent  part  in  the  stormy  business  of  that  eventful 

•  Cose,  **  Memoixs  of  Lord  Walpole."   Page  200. 
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iviiicii|  liow0VQT,  liad  now,  fiom  ssfcral  caiueSy  b60omo 

extremely  distasteful  to  him.  He  was  no  longer  the 
GooMential  GQirea|K)xideiit  of  a  Queen,  and  ha  vaa 
aracae  to  tiiA  narrow  Tievs  and  HaDOvenia  ]nfB-' 
cBoes  of  George  II.  He  complained  that  "law^, 
partial  electoral  notions,"  confounded  the  best  con- 
ducted projects ;  and  that  "jealousies  of  one  poweiv 
aversioiia  to  another  Prince,  and  contempt  for  this 
that  State,"  were  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the 
progress  of  good  and  judiciQua  measures.  He  desired 
to  be  lecaUedy  in  which  he  was  gialafied,  and  quitted  tl^ 
Hague  on  the  13th  of  October,  1739  ;  but  not  without 
extreme  regret  on  the  part  of  the  States,  who  in  reply 
to  tha  King's  lettac  of  raca^  menkiottad  hiad  m  tba 
following  terms : — 

"  We  hare  so  perfect  a  confidence  in  the  probity  of  the  said 
AmUnwifliff  eztraordintty,  'whose  person  and  wutmtgj  here  harm 
tltea  most  agreeable  to  that  we  willingly  refer  oureehfiita  tho 
separt  he  ihall  make  to  yotir  Majesty  on  this  heid.  W«  x^gret  Ym 
leavmg  ns,  because  ve  looked  upon  it  as  an  advantagD  to  La'fe  sach 
aBfinuttt  nsidmgiriliiiis,  endowed nitli extmordinaiy  talentSi  a 
feat  eapaeilf,  aadnoonmifln  pnideBflb,  eonamed  hy  long  ezp6>' 
aanea,  of  nUdh  he  ha#  given  prooft  in  everything  that  be  baabad 
to  teeaibeie»  as  well  as  of  his  noUesal  i«  jonr  M^esty's  asrriee, 
and  his  landable  earnestneesto  eoltrnite  and  cement  the  happy 
union  between  your  Majesty  and  our  Republic,  and  the  good  nnder- 
standinj?  between  the  two  nations  ;  two  points  which  are  and  ever 
irill  be  the  object  of  our  wishes  and  desires.*'* 

Although  Mr.  Walpole  held  no  place  in  the 
^^fyf^niwni:^  Jhq  affiwlfid  it  fiiiiaiilufBliki  aaMtattoa 

*  Coxe.  "  Memoirs  of  Lord  Walpole.  '  Pago  210. 
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hf      Iniowkdge  of  fimign  affidn^  a 

his  place  in  Parliament,  in  supporting  the  measure* 
of  his  brother,  against  the  violent  opposition  that  wm 
italj  beeondng  moze  finmidable;.  He  fiwmad  a  piatk 
Ibr  a  eonMeration  of  Austria,  HosBia,  PmsBiay 
Saxony,  Holland,  and  England,  against  the  expected 
coBibmatioA  of  fnoioe  and  Sfain,  vbioh  vaB 
reomved  by  the  cabinet;  but  H  iraa  ranbred  idh 
practicable  by  the  deaths  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VT. 
and  the  Czarina.    In  the  session  of  1 740,  he  greatly, 
duiiiigiiudied  K'™*"^^  pafltticolaidty  in  tbo  dobato  on* 
the  augmentation  of  the  forces,  in  which  he  made  an 
able  speech  on  our  relations  with  foveign  powers^  and. 
tin  extant  of  our  moiuoes  for  mr. 

On  fhe  dSaiohitioii  of  Padiaoitiii^  Mr.  Walpolfr 
was  chosen  without  opposition  for  Norw  ich,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1741  be  reaigned  the  post  of  Cofferer 
of  the  HoBaahold,  and  waa  appomcted  cne  of  the 
Tellers  of  the  Exchequer — a  less  profitable  but  more 
desirable  oj£ce^  as  it  waa  for  life ;  and  the  other^ 
though  more  productiyv^  ims  held  <»dy  doling 
pkaamre.  This  appointment  he  iells  ua  ymB  made 
grudgingly indeed,  we  learn  from  bim  that  al- 
though he  wae  ever  ready  with  his  expeiience  and 
advioe,  as  he  would  not  bring  his  ideas  sufficienily 
near  the  mcridlrni  of  Hanover,  hi.s  assistiince  was 
scarcely  acknowledged.  By  his  cc»rrespondence  and 
the  numerous  papers  he  drew  up  at  this  time,  it  is 
dear  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  foreign  afi^rs,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  movements  and  objects 
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of  theKingof  Pruflsia;  but  the  boldness  and  strenglli 
of  the  Opposition  and  the  inability  of  his  brother  to 

stand  a^;amst  it^  now  became  his  first  concern ;  and 
at  last  so  alamed  ms  he  at  Sir  Eobert  Walpole's 
forced  resignation,  and  the  menaces  of  his  enemies^ 

that  he  hurried  to  his  house  at  Wolterton,  and]  burnt 
every  document  that  might  possibly  compromise  him, 
if  it  foU  into  iheir  hands. 

Although  privately  Mr.  Walpole  had  inveighed 
against  the  King's  Hanoverian  predilection^  in  the 
debate  on  Sir  William  Yonge's  motion  in  December, 
1742,  he  ventured  to  make  a  speech  in  which  he 
denied  that  the  interests  of  England  had  ever  been 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  those  of  Hanover.  He 
made  pamphlets,  too,  as  well  as  speeches  ;  for  when 
the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  and  Mr.  Waller  brought  out 
their  celebrated  ^'Oase  of  the  Hanorar  Forces  in  the 
pay  of  Great  Britain/'  he  answered  it  with  a  similar 
brochure,  entitled  '*The  interest  of  Great  Britain, 
steadily  poxBued/'  which  became  so  popular  that  three 
editions  were  soon  exhausted. 

To  the  new  cabinet  Mr.  Walpole  tendered  his" 
cordial  support^  and  cultivated  the  most  fiiendly 
intimacy  with  its  ostensible  head  Mr.  Pelham ;  never- 
theless  lie  was  well  aware  of  its  weakness  and  want  of 
harmony,  and  in  the  following  passage  from  one  of 
his  letters,  has  left  a  curious  exposition  of  his  senti- 
ments on  the  existing  state  of  affairs. 

"  In  tho  monntimo  the  old  friends  of  the  laTirllorfl*  take  no  other 

♦  George  II. 
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|Mrt  but  that  of  supporting  the  mansion-house  on  this  side  tha 
water:*  and  although  they  could  wish  that  the  cottage  on  the  other 
•ktef  WHS  lew  legarded,  and  mofe  aflbetum  was  ahown  to  the 
tenants  here,  yet  they  cannot  abandon  their  old  master  and  his 
Ihmily,  though  they  think  the  fiiTOurite  Bteward|  acts  with  too 
mufih  arroganDe  and  presumption ;  and  the  exigency  of  affluxs  will 
not  raflbr  an  inquiry  into  his  oondnct  at  present,  w'nidi  some  san- 
guinary  tenants  are  too  forward  in»  not  considering  that  they  will 
endanger  the  whole  by  precipitation  at  this  juncture.  As  to  the 
conduct  of  a  top  tenant  leaving  his  farm,  I  think  nothing  but  the 
utmost  necessity  can  excuse  the  step  he  has  taken/' 

The  King's  {Murtialitjr  &r  Us  contin^tal  doadnionB 
created  so  rnnoh  dissatisfitetioii  in  England,  that  ihe 

French  Government,  then  under  the  direction  of 
Cardinal  TencinyJ  were  emboldened  to  attempt  an 
invasioii  in  &Toiir  of  the  Pretender,  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Marshal  Saxe,  II  but  a  storm  so  far  disabled 
the  expedition,  that  it  was  obliged  to  return  to  port. 
The  common  danger  did  acwnething  towarda  le-matiag 
the  various  parties  which  were  struggling  for  supre- 
macy. Mr.  Walpole  had  long  urged  a  more  earnest 
unpport  of  the  crown,  and  was  among  the  most  zealous 
of  those  who  now  united  themselves  for  the  defyooe 
of  the  King,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant 
soocession.^ 

*  Gmt  Britain.         f  Hanorer.         X  ^^^^  Qzaimlle. 

%  Cardinal  Fleury  had  died  in  1 743,  in  tiie  00th  year  of  his  age. 

II  A  natural  son  of  Aug;ustu8,  King  of  Fohmd,  and  the  beautiful 
Countess  of  Kouigsmark. 

^  In  a  letter  written  by  him  early  in  March,  1748-4  he  aaja— • 
**  Lord  Orford  and  myaelf  have,  indeed,  ahown  more  concern  than 
anybody  on  this  occasion,  not  for  want  of  courage  and  reaoLation, 
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He  diqdajed  Ub  boaI  m  awj  ranarkable  rsumr 
net  in  the  oourse  of  the  sesEdon  of  1743  :  during  a 

debate  he  expressed  to  Mr.,  afterwards  Viscount 
Qietwyxidy  as  he  stood  bduiid  tibe  Speaki^*6  chair,  « 
hooe  that  ifa6  tmeatioti  miriii  h^  f^r^ww^ ;  the  otibv 

replying  rudely  "  I  hope  to  see  you  hanged  first  !** 
Mr.  Walpole  exclaimed  "  You  hope  to  see  me  hanged 
first  !*'  and  seized  him  by  the  nose.   This  was  ai^ 

affront  that  could  only  be  settled  by  an  appeal  to  the 
sword,  and  the  two  members  were  soon. — in  the  first 
mvonieiDt  pkoe  Ibr  suoh  a  purpose  tfaej  could  saaiob 
— engaged  in  deadly  combat ;  in  the^course  of  which 
Mr.  Chetwynd  was  severely  wounded.  Mr.  Walpole^ 
as  soon  as  the  dud  tecnunated,  rvtumad  to  the  JSona^ 
iiiiece  tiie  messeiiger  the  SkiJ  of  Orfbid  1^ 
to  make  enquiries  respecting  iiim,  £»und  him  listening 
as  oamposediy  to  the  dabate  as  thou^  nothing  had 
•ooouxied  to  divert  his  aidtetion  from  il 

His  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  GrOTemmeG^ 
at  this  crisis^  is  well  egpiPMBod  in  the  foUowingpass^fp 
ftcm  one  cf  Us  prifale  bttevs : 

**Am  to  Uie  j^spoiitioiL  of  the  people  Keie,  t  am;  in  my  opinkiiy 
pemuided  fhat  the  old  leayen  of  tlie  Hig^  Tories  itill  ezoto ;  Hwir 
principles  in  fim>iir  of  the  Pretender  wOl  i^ipeer  as  strong  as  ever 


but  from  a  tlioroi}§^  knowledge  of  some  of  our  ooniiderable  oonn- 
Hymen,  and  beeaose  we  do  not  bdie?e  that  7000  English,  whidi 
is  all  we  can  hove  here  complete,  to  defend  this  capital  and  any  j»f 
the  neighbouring  comitiee  accordirig  to  the  place  where  iSm  TiennSk 
may  land»  sufficient  to  beet  16,000  nenbh;  wbere  the  people  may 
perhaps  look  on  and  cry  *Figpht  dcg,  %ht  bear!*  if  th^  do  no 


in 
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upon  the  firbt  occasion ;  and  the  him  patriots,  in  conjunction  wit3i 
the  Jacobites^  who  put  on  the  mask  of  patriotism  too,  have  so 
poiMied  the  minds  of  numbers,  otherwise  well  affected  to  tiie 
Oovemmeiit,  inOk  notioiui  agiainst  the  Rojal  Family,  as  having  an 
fAetioR  and  regard  Ibtr  the  inteieit  of  Hanover,  praferable  to  that 
sf  Ctak  Ifciliiiii  Ihit  AejlMMe  had  ftfeiyhtd  «ftet,  tndinfede 
lM»mjtooMiAMntte  the  ■qppQrtaflhiafl^^  And 
I  may  teQ  you  in  confidence  that  the  present  Aiminisbsation  is, 
partly  from  divisions  amongst  themselves,  and  partly  fit)m  want  of 
capacity,  the  weakest  I  ever  knew.  One  (Lord  Carteret)  that  is 
supposed  to  hare  the  greatest  credit  with  the  King,  at  least  in 
.Foreign  AtFairs,  has  no  plan,  and  no  other  consideration  but  to  dis- 
oover  what  his  master  d^ires,  luid  to  encourage  and  pursue  that 
point,  at  all  hazards  and  events.  OthorB  that  have  better  intentions 
do  not  q^eak  their  minds,  for  lear  of  keing  the  little  credit  thsy 
ha've;  and  are  so  timid  and  fearM  of  disobliging  even  their  oppo> 
nents,  that  they  hsve  not  courage  and  sense  to  do  the  common  and 
iMcnsisify  aets  ftr  the  support  of  the  QovenunsBt** 

Mr.  Walpole  shared  the  sentiments  of  liis  brother 
respecting  Lord  Carteret,  and  it  was  in  consequence 
of  iheir  fitiEmeBB  that  the  Mmistry  saooeeded  in 
getting  Imn  dismissed.  Expectations  were  then  xaised 
that  the  Walpoles  were  again  coming  into  power, 
fircma  iiegotiationtdieEinghadoaasedtobeopan^ 
<wii^  Lord  Orford ;  hat  the  grand  coalition  of  partaes 
was  formed,  which  acquired  the  name  of  the  Broad 
Bottom  Administration^*  and  then  came  the  death  of 

•  The  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Earl  Bandwkh  became  Lords  of  the 
Admiialtjr;  Lord  Gower,  Lord  Privy  Seal;  Bobb  I)odding(on» 
IVeasorer  of  the  Navy;  Sir  John  Hynde  Cotton,  Tkeasorer  of  the 
Chamber;  Sir  John  Philip  Lord  of  Trade;  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Xord  Steward  of  the  Household ;  Lord  Middlesex  and  Mr,  Fox, 
Lords  of  the  Tkeasnry ;  Waller,  Coiferer  of  the  Household ;  the 
Bail  of  Chestei^eld,  ijnbassador  to  the  Hague  and  Lord  Lieutenant 
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the  Earl  of  Orford,  which  terminated  the  hiatoiy  of 
the  Walpoles  as  a  pariy^  though  for  some  time 
longer,  under  the  younger  Horace,  they  still  aimed 
at  a  separate  partizan  existence.  The  elder  Horace 
Walpole  howevar^  did  not  choose  to  oonnect  himadf 
with  them;  although  he  sometimes  opposed  Mimstera, 
he  remained  on  good  terms  with  the  Pelhams. 

Duiing  the  progress  of  the  rehellion  of  1 745,  he 
was  at  his  seat  at  Wolterton.  This  was  a  handsome 
mansion  in  Norfolk,  which  he  had  built,  and  where 
he  now  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  time,  in  p^ * 
forming  tiie  duties  of  a  country  gentleman.  They  are 
thus  described  by  him  in  a  letter  written  in  the  spring 
of  1745: 

"As  to  poIitiiOB,*'  he  *'I  cm  only  tell  you,  fbat  ny- 
thoughts  as  well  as  my  situation  are  at  a  great  distance  from  them« 

and  my  res  rustica  employs  mu  entirely.  Retired  from  the  noise 
and  nonsense  of  a  public  station,  no  man,  I  thank  God,  can  have 
more  reason  than  I  have  to  be  satisfied  w  ith  the  more  solid  and 
innocent  pleasures  of  a  private  life.  In  this  situation  my  mind  is 
kept  in  a  pleasing  activity,  very  different  from  that  which  ariaes 
torn  liie  tumult  oi  pewione  end  the  huny  of  afiairs.  My  house,  of 
my  own  Iniildiiig,  is  not  extiemely  laige,  nor  Utde;  it  is  neither  to 
be  envied  nor  despised.  The  disposition  of  the  rooms  is  neither 
magnificent  not  oontemptible,  but  conTenient.  Hie  situation  ia 
upon  on  eminence  that  commands  a  most  agreeable  prospect  of 
woods  intermixed  with  frnitfol  fields,  and  so]  sheltered  by  thiek 
and  lofty  trees  in  the  cold  quarters,  as  not  to  be  exposed  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  rigorous  seasons.  It  is  encompassed  with  a  most 
delightful  and  innocent  army  of  vegetable  striplin<?s  of  my  own 
raisingt  which  arc  already  (though  but  of  twenty  years  growth 
from  the  seed)  with  a  becoming  rivalsliip,  stretching  and  swelling 
themaelTeB  into  timber.   They  art  all  of  noUe  and  worthy  ezUao- 
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lion,  the  names  of  their  fomily  are  oaks,  Spanish  ohenut,  and  beedi; 
and  I  beUere  none  of  their  relationa,  in  any  oonntry,  ean  be  mora 
pnmiiauig  and  hopefbl  tlian  tibej  are.  They  ere  eo  tanged  and 
diflciplined  as  to  form,  in  some  parts,  most  agreeable  lines  and  walks, 
and  openings  in  other  places ;  from  the  right  and  left  they  dis- 
oover  spaeiftos  and  delis^htftd  lawns.  Before  ray  house,  on  the 
south,  a  green  carpet  o(  the  tiiiest  verdure  gratities  the  eye,  and 
gradually  leads  it  into  a  more  extensive  plain.  On  one  side  a  lake 
of  living  water  catches  and  fills  the  sight,  from  whence  a  most 
beautiful  fluid  glides  with  a  serpentine  and  seemingly  endless  cur- 
rent, and  loses  itself  in  a  wood  on  the  other.  My  rural  walks  and 
contemplations  amidst  this  wild,  diversified,  and  engaging  scene, 
afibrd  me  oonstanfly  new  sovroes  of  health  and  pleaaore,  and  make 
me  lament  the  noisy,  anxious,  and  tmnultnous  hours  passed  amidst 
^bioilsof&ction,  or  vain  attempts  to  serve  an  ungratefid  pnblie." 

The  late  tiim  of  eveats  had  evidenUj  not  pleaaed 
ISr.  Walpole,   or   he  would  have  expressed  leas 
enthusiasm  respecting  his  Tusculum.    It  is  somewhat 
extraordinaiy  what  an  excellent  country  gentleman 
may  be  fashioned  out  of  a  disappointed  statesman, 
and  how  zealously  he  sets  about  building  a  mansion 
and  making  plantations  when  he  has  no  hope  of  a 
place,  and  despairs  of  a  coronet.  Mr.  Walpole  how- 
ever, was  neither  quite  hopeless,  nor  quite  desperate. 
He  was  not  so  satisfied  that  his  attempt     to  serve 
an  ungrateful  pubHc^"  had  been  fruitless^  but  that  he 
would  have  been  ready  to  ofter  his  services,  had  an 
opportunity  for  their  employment  presented  itself; 
and  notwithstanding  the  attractions  he  discovered  ii- 
these  new  sources  of  pleasure,  they  had  not  power  to 
withdraw  his  attention  ^omthe  important  transactions 
of  that  eventfol  sonmier.   His  letters  show  what  an 
TOIk  L  3  a 
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intense  interest  lie  took  in  the  progress  of  the  Preten- 
der, and  thoTBst  importance  he  attributed  to  tiiepre- 

serv^ation  of  the  Protestant  succession  ;  lie  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  assured  of  the  ultunate  success 
ct  Qeorge  the  II,  and  to  have  been  equally  aatiafied 

that  he  was  supported  by  the  great  body  of  the  English 
people. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

XBB  ]>m  OW  OiriffBOTT.ATO  AHD  XSB  TOUITS  VBKEHnilE. 

Ih  the  family  of  Qeoige  11  ynm  one  son,  destined 
to  play  a  prominent  rdh  in  a  great  drama  that  had 

his  father's  kingdom  for  its  theatre  ;  and  then,  afler 
baying  reoeiTed  all  the  honouis  att^idant  upon  ano- 
cesB,  he  had  committed  to  him,  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
the  very  subordinate  part  of  ''walking  gentleman." 
This  waa  the  younger  brother  of  JTrederick — ^William, 
bom  on  the  15th  of  April,  1721,  and,  when  six  yean 
of  age,  presented  with  the  several  titles  of  Baron 
Aldemey,  Viscount  Trematon,  Earl  of  Kennington, 
Marquis  of  fierkhampstead,  and  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land ;  by  the  last  of  whidi  he  was  afterwards  known. 
If  his  education  afforded  no  distinct  promise  of  high 
intellect,  he  managed  to  aasmne  that  gravity  which 
often  passes  for  it  with  saperficial  obsenrere.  Anec- 
dotes have  been  preserved  of  his  early  assumption  of 
sAioniEniess^  which,  at  Court,  was  mistaken  for  wis- 
dom, but  anywhere  ebe  might  have  been  pronounccid 
dullness ;  yet  this  seriousness  was  rather  in  manner 

2o2 
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than  in  occupation ;  for  his  occapaiions  were  often 

frivolous  and  not  always  respectable. 

As  he  approached  manhood,  his  inclinations  deve- 
loped themselyes  for  every  pursuit  whicJi  afforded 
excitement.  He  became  a  patron  of  tlie  turf,  and 
both  betted  and  gambled  to  a  considerable  extent : 
he  became  also  conspicuous  in  those  vices  the  object 
of  which  is  the  degradation  of  the  other  sex.  In  the 
annals  of  gallantly  he  earned  for  himself  a  distin- 
guished name,  and  acquired  so  much  knowledge  of 
the  worthless  among  women  as  effectually  to  prevent 
his  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  better  class. 

George  II  does  not  appear  to  have  discouraged 
the  gallantries  of  his  second  son:  it  was  an  hereditary 
felling  in  the  Brunswick-Lunenburg  family,  and  there- 
foie  the  King  could  scarcely  help  regarding  it  with 
a  certaun  complaisance.  He  indeed  looked  upon  the 
young  Duke  with  considerable  partiality.  Though  it 
was  customary  in  his  £unily  for  the  fether  to  detest 
his  heir,  this  did  not  prevent  his  entertaining  some- 
thing lilvo  a  parental  fouling  fur  tlie  rest  of  his  off- 
spring. Prince  Frederick  was  hated  in  the  usual 
way,  but  Prince  William  was  treated  as  his  fieither's 
son.  The  family  had  established  a  reputation  in  war- 
iaxe;  even  the  worthy  Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  the 
grand&ther  of  Qeoige  II,  had  turned  his  crosier  into 
a  halbert,  and  earned  name  and  fame  in  the  German 
wars.  The  Bishop  and  iiis  son  had  served  ^vith  dis  - 
tinction  in  several  campaigns;  and  ike  King  had 
proved  himself  worthy  of  such  lineage;  in  short,  they 
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had  almost  began  to  regaid  themselves  as  a  race  of 
hereditary  Marlboroughs :  but  the  present  Prince  of 

Wales  had  neglected  to  cultivate  the  martial  predi- 
leotions  of  the  &mily — an  additional  reason  with  his 
military  &ther  for  despising  him.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  apparent  devotion  to  a 
profession  so  congenial,  gave  him  a  good  claim  on 
his  Majesty's  &Tour,  and  the  King  exhibited  a 
marked  difi'uience  in  his  conduct  towards  the  Duke 
and  his  elder  brother. 

James  II,  notwithstanding  his  monkish  tenden* 
cies,  strove  to  surround  himself  in  his  exile,  as  much 
as  he  could,  with  the  ceremonies  and  trappings 
of  the  exalted  position  he  had  forfeited^  and  Louis 
XIV,  partly  from  sympathy  for  distressed  regality, 
md  partly  from  a  desire  to  injure  a  rival  nation, 
endeavoured  to  render  the  royal  zealot's  circum- 
stances and  position  as  kingly  as  possible.  When 
this  weakest  of  a  weak  race  was  at  his  last  gasp,  in  St. 
Gennains,  the  gratide  monarque  paid  him  a  &rewell 
visit,  and  was  so  much  affected  by  the  contrast  to 
liis  own  greatness  ])resent«d  by  this  spectacle  of 
fallen  miyesty,  that  he  promised  to  protect  his  son 
after  James's  decease,  and  to  acknowledge  his  right 
to  the  English  Throne.  * 

This  son,  whom  the  indiscreet  enthusiasm  of  the 
Catholic  friends  of  the  &mily,  at  the  first  indications 
of  his  mother's    pregnancy,   had  caused  to  be 

*  Dalrymple's  "Memoirs  of  Great  l^iitaiu  aiui  Trrland.  from 
the  Battle  of  La  Uqgue  to  the  Capture  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
Fleet  at  Vigo." 
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denoonced  aa  sappoeititioiiSy  was  odIj  nodoed  hy  the 
Engtish  Oovenmi^  as  ^'The  Plretender/*  to  expiem 

the  character  of  his  claims  on  the  Engliah  Throne. 
NeverthelaH^  depodtioiis  had  been  made  soon  after 
his  €atnmoe  into  the  world,  to  establish  his  exalted 
birth  beyond  a  doubt.*  The  title  of  Prince  of  Wales 
was  given  him,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  pro- 
vision was  made  for  his  rdligions  education  in  the 
shape  of  a  npecial  catecliisni  for  his  peculiar  edifi- 
cation ;f  and  a  medal  was  struck  to  commemorate  his 
asBamption  of  the  heirship  to  the  British  Grown^t 
In  other  respects,  he  was  as  well  cared  for  as  a 
father  of  James's  hmited  means  and  intellect  oouid 
cue  for  his  son  and  heir. 

His  mother,  Maiy  Beatrice  of  Modena,  being  as 
completely  devoted  to  the  nuns  of  Chaillot  as  his 
&ther  was  to  the  priests  and  Jesuits  who  made  so 
considerable  a  portion  of  his  phantom  comt,  die 
Prince^  when  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  action  and 
deciskniy  was  fiir  more  soited  for  a  doistec  than 
a  throne;  bat  at  the  death  of  his  fiither,  all  the 
responsibihties  of  his  position  burst  upon  him,  and 
the  eager  partizans  of  the  Stuart  cause  in  Scotland 
took  caie  that  he  should  not  shrink  fiom  their  per- 
formance. 

♦  «*  Deolintimis  and  Depo«itiong  made  in  OoaneS,  on  Monday* 
Oetoiber  93, 1688,  ooneemiiig  the  Urth  of  the  Prince  of  WalM.'* 
Svot  16S8* 

t  "Cktediiam  fiir  the  we  ofhis  Ilighneas  the  Prince  of  Wales: 
vifh  Phtjen."   English  and  French.  4to.  1692. 
X  **Qentleni8n'tMagaBme;'  September,  184S. 
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The  Jittle  St.  James's  that  had.eo  carefully  been 
kept  up  at  St.  Qozmaiiis^  -was  transfianed  fiom  the 
French  capital,  after  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  to  the 
duchy  of  Lorraine,  and  this  for  some  time  became 
the  head  quarters  of  Jaoobite  intrigoey  and  Cathohc 
diidomacy.  Preparations  wcfemaldiig  for  a  struggle, 
and  the  supposititious  Stuart  was  determined  to  take 
the  £eld  against  the  electoEal  King  of  Kngland, 
The  dose  of  the  same  year  that  plaoed  Qeoige  I  on 
the  throne,  placed  his  rival,  "the  Pretender/*  on 
Soottiah  ground,  iviih  the  otgect  of  cxeating  a  revo- 
lution m  liis  &your  in  that  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom, which  it  was  expected  would  lead  him  triumph- 
antly to  the  Knglifth  capital.  With  the  usual  fortune 
of  the  StuaitSy  the  son  of  James  II  pieeented  him- 
self to  his  Scottish  partizans,  jubt  in  time  to  be  too 
late  for  any  useful  purpose.  Instead  of  striving  to 
remedy  this  delay  by  actirity  and  eaterpiise,  he 
amused  himself  with  oouitly  preparations  and  stately 
oeremonies,  while  the  armed  forces  of  George 
imder  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Aigyle,  were 
drawing  towards  him:  by  his  supineness  and  folly, 
they  were  allowed  to  approach  so  closely  that  "  the 
Pretender"  was  yeiy  gUd  to  get  on  board  a  ship 
that  set  sail  immediately  from  the  Scottish  coasts  and 
the  poor  Jacobites,  with  all  the  guilt  of  unsuccessful 
rebeUion  upon  their  heads^  were  left  to  shift  for 
themselves. 

To  many  of  these  brave  men,  the  adventure  in 
which  they  had  been  engaged,  proved  most  cUs* 
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a8(axm&  Die  rebeUion  had  biokeii  out  in  England 
as  well  as  in  Scotland,  and  in  both  instances  appears 

to  have  been  recklessly  commenced,  unskilfully  carried 
on,  and  disastrously  concluded.  In  Scotland  a  greater 
number  of  individuals  had  been  involved  in  it,  many 
of  them  persons  of  distinction,  and  these  were  suffering 
the  penalties  of  their  crime,  when  their  leader  waa 
enjoying  the  safety  he  had  so  timely  seeured.  How- 
ever, his  powerful  friend  Louis  XTV  died  4*  shortly 
afterwards,  and  all  assistance  that  quarter  bein|^ 
at  an  end,  it  soon  became  necessaiy  for  him  to  seek 
anoiher  asylum. 

To  tlie  generosity  of  Clement  XI  the  luckless  son 
of  an  unfortunate  &ther  owed'a  respectable  provision^ 
an  asylum,  and  so  much  of  dignity,  as  it  was  possible 
for  so  weak-minded  a  man  to  cast  around  his  fiillen 
fortunes.  The  Pope  provided  the  £ftllen  Prince  a 
home  at  Urbino,  where  he  could  play  at  soveitBignty 
on  a  limited  scale,  and  enjoy  the  ceremonies  of  his 
gorgeous  religion  on  a  huge  one,  until  his  marriage 
with  Maria  ClOTientina  SobieskL  The  fruit  of  thi» 
union  was  a  Prince,  whose  birth  on  the  31st  December, 
1720,  was  witnessed  by  ten  <^dinalfl>  four  E.oman 
Pnncefl^  the  senator,  two  conservatora,  two  ambassa- 
dois,  two  bishops,  several  English  noblemen,  and 
nine  Roman  Princesses — a  list  of  worthies  almost 
e^Lceeded  by  the  length  of  the  name  by  which  he  was 
christened,  which  was  James  Philip  Lou  is  Casimir' 
I%oma6  Silvester  Maria  Charles  Edward,  Under 
•  LottisXIV  died  September  let,  1716. 
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saoh  auspice^  and  ao  bountifully  provided  with 
appeiUationfl^  the  youthftd  heir  to  the  Stuart  daiiiis 

and  prospects  made  his  entree  into  a  world  which 
piinoee  as  well  as  peasants  are  sometimes  forced  to 
admowledge  one  of  infinite  trouble  and  v^uition. 
His  education  was  carefully  attended  to,  and  we  have 
the  authority  of  the  Jesuit  Cordara  for  stating,  that 
both  physically  and  intellectually^  it  was  advanced  as 
far  as  would  have  been  necessary  or  desirable,  had 
he  been  an  hereditary  Prince  of  the  meet  powerful 
state  in  ChnsteDdom«* 

Gordara  describes  him  at  this  period,  as  a  youthful 
ecclesiastic  would  have  described  his  favourite  saint. 
Handsome  as  an  angel,  and  equally  perfect  in  conduct^ 
conversing  fluently  in  Italian,  Latin,  English,  and 
French,  and  inuring  himself  to  fatigues  and  privations 
with  the  egkit  of  one  preparing  himself  for  a  great 
triaL  He  was  equally  adyenturous  and  ambitious ; 
but  his  father,  whom  au  indolent  nature  and  domestic 
unhappiness,  appear  to  have  incapacitated  for  great 
exertions,  did  not  afford  his  youthM  ardour  anything 
like  adequate  encouragement.  He  sent  him,  however, 
to  take  lessons  in  the  art  of  war,  to  the  Spanish  camp 
before  Qaeta»  where  it  is  stated  that  the  most  distin- 
guished gallantry  and  the  highest  martial  talent  were 
displayed  by  him.  He  returned  to  his  father's  little 
courts  more  than  ever  diqK>sed  to  commence  a  struggle 

*  **La  %»edinoiie  di  Ctflo  Odoordo  Stunrt  ncgU  aimi  1743-6, 
deMsrittft  Latmamente  nel  1751  dal  Getnita  Giulio  CordaiB,  e  ox» 
&tts  Italiana  da  Antonio  ChmalU:''  lfiIaiio»  1846. 
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for  his  birihxight.   In  a  short  tiuM^ 

favoured  his  wishes  in  a  remarkable  maniu 
tiation  having  been  opened  by  the  Court  of  France, 
with  the  apparent  intention  of  setting  on  foot  «a 
expedition  in  suf^Kyrt  of  the  exiled  Prince^  who 
claimed  the  throne  of  England 

The  elder  Piinoe  had  learned  eoEperieooe — he  had 
had  a  taste  of  expeditions  in  search  of  a  orown,  whieh 
had  quite  satished  his  appetite  for  such  things^  and  be 
dedined  any  personal  share  in  the  one  now  projected. 
Nevertheless,  he  sanctioned  the  co-operation  of  his 
heir,  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  that  had  blessed  his 
union ;  and  an  intimation  was  sent  to  France  that 
the  young  FHnce  might  be  expected  in  Pans  as  soon 
as  he  should  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  neighbouring 
Governments,  which,  at  the  instigation  of  England, 
were  watching  the  movements  of  the  eizika.  He  put 
in  practice  a  )nise  which  completely  deceived  them— 
gave  out  that  he  had  met  with  an  accident  whilst 
hunting,  that  oN^ed  himtohisroom,andindiqgqiae 
traversed  at  speed  the  territory  that  divided  him 
from  his  Mends. 

The  movements  of  the  exiled  Stuarts  were  re- 
garded wifli  no  slight  interest  by  the  oocupants  of 
the  throne  to  which  they  still  aspired.  Very  glowing 
accounts  of  the  grandson  of  James  II  had  reached 
England,  where  he  had  been  industriously  represented 
as  a  remarkably  handsome  young  Prince,  possessed 
of  all  gallant  accomplishments,  and  now  devoting 
himsdf  to  the  study  <tf  the  military  sdences,  with  the 
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object  of  qualifying  himself  lor  oontestiiig  the  forfeited 

throne  of  his  grandfather  with  its  present  possessors. 
These  accounts  could  not  have  failed  to  reach  the  ears 
of  the  young  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was  about  the 
same  age  as  his  cousin,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  tliey 
exercised  some  influence  over  his  mihtaiy  studies. 
His  first  campaign  was  oommenoed  in  the  year  1743, 
when  he  accompanied  his  father  to  the  English  camp, 
and  joined  the  army  under  the  conmoand  of  the  Earl 
of  Stair,  onfy  eight  days  before  it  was  in  action  «t 
Bettingen :  here  both  &ther  and  sefR  behaved  wi& 
great  gallantry,  hghting  side  by  side,  and  the  latter 
received  a  shot  in  the  calf  of  his  leg.   This  conduct 
veiymuch  reoommmdecf  bothto  the  people  of  England, 
who  have  rarely  been  slow  to  reward  valour.  "  We  are 
all  mad !"  writes  a  lively  observer,   drums,  trumpets^ 
bumpers,  bonfires !   The  mob  are  wild,  and  ciy  Mong 
live  King  George  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.'*** 
The  young  Duke  was  scarcely  twelve  months 
over  his  majority,  when  this  battle  was  fought.  His 
means  of  learning  his  profession  had  been  extremely 
limited  ;  the  experience  he  had  acquired  in  one 
campaign  could  not  veiy  greatly  add  to  his  soldier- 
like acquirements.    Yet,  two  years  subsequently, 
he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  commander-in-chief 
ei  the  British  forces  in  Flanders.   We  believe  the 
only  quafification  he  possessed  for  this  command 
was  courage ;  liis  incapacity  for  so  responsible  a  post 
was  soon  proved ;  and  to  make  it  more  apparent  he 
•  ^'Hmm  Wa^*t  Letten."  YoL  1»  p.  390 
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-mm  opposed  to  one  of  ihe  greatest  geneiak  of  tho 
age,  the  command  of  the  French  army  having  been 

entrusted  to  the  brave  and  skilful  Marshal  Saxe. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Foutenoy 
reached  England,  it  might  be  presumed  that  theore 
would  liave  been  no  more  loyal  madness,  and  that  no 
one  could  liave  thought  of  the  once  far  resounding  ay 
of  Long  live  the  Duke  of  Cumberland It  was 
but  natural  to  expect  that  the  hero  of  two  years  before 
would  have  shrunk  to  very  reduced  dimensions.  But 
this  was  not  the  case — ^the  Duke  had  fou^t  as 
bravely  at  Fontenoy  as  he  had  at  Dettangen,  though 
he  had  not  been  equally  successM ;  the  battle  had 
been  obstinately  contested  by  him,  and  an  equally 
heavy  loss  had  been  caused  to  the  enemy.  Exaggerated 
anecdotes  of  the  Duke's  valour  during  the  day  were 
widely  circulated,  and  generally  believed  in  Kngland^ 
and  other  qualities  were  spoken  of  which  greatly 
increased  liis  claims  on  the  admiiution  of  his 
countrymen. 

**Mllielettenaieianof1iieI)ake*8]iiiiiu^  and  bnvcfy:" 
writes  Uie  younger  Walpde.  "  He  will  be  as  popular  wilih  tho 
lower  cbm  of  men  as  lie  has  been  for  tbree  or  four  years  with  the 

low  women;  he  will  be  the  soldier's  '  Great  Sir,'  as  well  as  theirs."* 
*'The  Duke's  behaviour,"  wiys  another  WTiter,  "was  by  all 
accounts  the  most  heroic  and  pallnnt  ima'?inablc.  lie  was  the  whole 
day  in  the  thickest  of  the  fire :  when  he  saw  the  ranks  breaking,  he 
zode  up  and  encouraged  the  soldiers  hi  the  most  moving  and  ex- 
prossive  terms :— called  them  *  countrymen !'  That  it  was  his  highest 
gloiy  to  ho  at  their  head;  that  he  Boomed  to  ezpooe  them  to  more 

*  *«  Walpde  Letten.*'  Yd.  3,  p.  32. 
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dangler  than  he  would  be  in  himaelf ;  put  them  in  mind  of  Blenheim 
and  Bamiliet ;  in  short, lam oonvinoed  his  praaence  and  intrepidity 
greatlj  contributed  to  our  oomtng  off  so  well.  Nor  must  I  omit 
doing  justiGe  to  ligonier,  who,  the  Dnke  writes,  fooght  like  a  grena* 
dter,  and  commanded  like  a  general.  His  Boyal  Highness  seems 
determined  to  keep  up  strict  discipline,  and  drew  out  a  pistol  tqpon 
an  officer  whom  he  saw  nmning  away."* 

The  Duke,  yoang  as  he  was,  and  rash  as  he  has 

been  culled,  would  have  been  able  to  cope  with  his 
skilful  antagonist  had  he  been  properly  supported. 
The  Dutch  were  not  to  be  relied  upon,  so  he  asked 
Ibra  reinforcement  of  five  thousand  men  from  England : 
but  far  from  being  able  to  spare  such  a  force^  England 
was  in  so  feverish  a  state  from  apprehensions  of  an  inva- 
sion by  the  young  Pretender,  that  it  was  much  more 
likely  the  British  troops  in  Elanders  would  be  caUed 
home. 

The  young  adventmier  who  had  been  attracted 

to  Paris  by  i)romises  of  assistance  in  the  grand 
enterprise  he  had  premeditated  for  the  recovery  of 
the  lost  kingdom  of  the  Stuarts,  discovered,  after  a 
long  delay,  that  he  was  being  trifled  with  ;  but  far 
from  abandoning  his  intentions,  he  became  more 
earnest  in  their  prosecution.  In  the  spirit  of  a 
Knight  Errant  of  the  middle  ages,  rather  tlian  of  a 
more  circumspect  soldier  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy, 
he  resolved  to  rush  upon  the  adventure  without  aid 
from  the  French  Govemmmit :  with  the  assistance 
of  an  Irishman  named  Walshe^  he  fitted  out  a  ship 

•  Philip  Yorke  to  Hoiaee  Walpde  the  cite;  **  Polham  Ad. 
auaittrntiosi."  YoL  l.p.  280. 
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wbkh  -WIS  Wakhe's  property;  and  wxlh  hmi 
followers  left  the  port  of  Nantes  convoyed  by  a  TVench 

frigate,  on  the  same  expedition  for  which  Caesar's 
bravest  legions,  and  Philip's  invincible  Armada  bad 
been  inadequate.  The  frigate  engaged  one  of  the 
cruisers  that  had  been  sent  by  the  Englisli Government 
to  intercept  any  expedition  of  the  kind — ^whilst  the 
EVinoe  bore  away  for  the  Western  Islands  of  Soothnd, 
which  in  due  time  he  reached  in  safety. 

A  letter  £:om  George  Grey  to  Dr.  Zachary 
Gneyv  dated  Deoember,  1745,  from  Newcsstle-iipon- 
Tyne,  well  describes  the  state  of  that  portion  of  Eng- 
land at  the  successes  that  shortly  afterwards  marked 
the  progress  of  the  yocmg  Prince.   He  says^ 

"  (Jod  be  thanked  for  our  deliverance  by  the  infatuation  of  our 
enemies.  If,  upon  their  Tictory  [at  Preston  Pans]  they  had  imme- 
diately marched  for  England,  they  might  aeiily  hare  surprised  this 
plaee,  got  to  York,  and  I  caxmot  teU  how  much  fiurther,  without 
any  effiectoal  oppoation,  and  returned  in  aafiety  to  Scotland  on  tiw 
approach  of  the  King's  forces ;  but  tiiey  hare  lost  that  of^portunity, 
and  we  only  fear  a  Frendi  inrasfion. 

**  We  are  repairiBg  our  walk,  planting  oamKm,  of  which  we  hare 
leceiTed  from  Tynemouth  eighteen  large  ones,  and  sixteen  from 
Smiderland,  and  can  make  thciu  above  one  hundred.  Our  militia 
being  near  one  thousand,  are  daily  on  duty,  and  we  have  eight  hun- 
dred soldiers.  The  seven  hundred  Switz  arc  marching  hither  from 
Berwick,  and  St.  George's  Dragoons  are  now  at  Darlington  ;  and  we 
have  on  our  ooast  eight  men  of  iNur  aad  two  fng^Pf^j  and  General 
Husk,  a  teiy  eiqperienoed  and  loyal  officer,  to  command  the 
town."* 

*  "Nichols'  IlhiBtnftionf  of  the  Litotttme  of  the  Ki^iteenth 
Century."  VoL4.p.2l7, 
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The  delay  of  the  Prince  at  Edinburgh  ^'gave 
time^"  as  anoiber  auihority  infbcniB  1^ 

**  For  people  to  recollect  themselves,  and  by  recovering  them- 
selves, to  think  of  their  own  defence,  and  of  the  fiital  consequences 
of  falling  mider  the  cruelties  and  bondage  of  a  Popish  arbitrary 
Government,  with  subversion  of  their  religion,  liberties,  and  pro- 
perty. Tlicsc  apprchcn'^ions  roused  the  laity  to  enter  into  general 
associatioQs,  and  in  many  oounties  into  subKriptions  o£  laige  sums 
far  making  them  effectual,  by  rauiag  fepment  companies  or  tnx^ 
aooordiDg  to  the  different  schemes  proposed  in  different  oounties : 
and  not  ody  the  Whigs  out  of  real  aealt  hat  also  the  Tories*  for&ar 
of  bdng  snspeeted.  joined  in  the  aasociationsi  and  a  great  manj  of 
liMn  in  the  snheeripCioiis.  In  the  mean  time  the  pveaoken  df  all 
diiiUiiettUiSi  flramthe  pulpit,  ineolorted  witii  grsat  energy  into  the 
people  the  dismal  eAbets  of  fiiHing  under  a  Popish  Government,  and 
sermons  and  pamphlets  being  also  printed  daily,  setting  forth 
Popery  and  slavery  in  their  true  colours,  have  had  such  a  wonderful 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  commonality,  that  the  popular  cry  in 
aU  places  is  loud  in  fiivour  of  our  happy  cimstitutioQ,  and  with  a 
detestation  of  any  change  in  it.* 

Th^  Bake  of  Cumberiand,  whilsl  in  a  critical 

position  in  Flanders,  received  a  summons  to  return 
Hdme  instantly^  to  take  the  oonunand  of  ail  the  troops 
that  could  be*  got  together  to  oppose  the  young  Pre- 
tender, who  was  then  wasting  his  time  in  Edinburgh 
in  idle  inactivity.  The  Duke  arrived  about  the  middle 
of  October,  and  vigorous  measures  were  immediately 
determined  upon  for  putting  an  end  to  what  iiud 
become  a  formidable  rebellion. 

The  young  Prinoe,  who  had  penetrated  into  a 
hostile  kingdom,  had  anticipated  both  a  vast  acces- 

*  Horace  Walpole,  the  elder,  to  the  Bev.  Mr.  Milling.  *<Memoin 
oflxndWalpoIe."  Page  290. 
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sion  of  strength  in  the  English  Jacobites^  and  the 
landing  of  a  powerfiil  French  force;  but  he  had 
not  been  joined  by  more  than  two  hundred  per- 
sons since  he  entered  England,  and  there  appeared 
no  ffigns  of  the  expecAsi  French  inyasion.  The  war- 
like preparationj^  <^  Qeorge  II,  and  thdbr  distance 
from  Scotland,  where  thejr  knew  they  had  many 
friends^  appalled  the  leaders  of  the  Scottish  army ; 
and  after  staying  two  days  at  Derby,  they  thought  it 
wisest  to  commence  a  retreat  to  the  north.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  hurried  to  Macclesfield,  and 
Marshal  Wade  advanced  to  Doncasfcer,  in  hopes  of 
effecting  a  junction  and  intercepting  the  invaders, 
but  the  latter  were  so  rapid  in  their  retrograde  moye- 
ments*  that  their  rear  guard  was  not  overtaken  till 
the  18th  of  December,  at  Clifton,  near  Penrith,  where 
a  skirmish  took  place. 

Though  he  had  no  feeling  in  connnon  wiAi  its 
leader,  Horace  Walpole,  the  younger,  appears  to 
have  felt  a  most  Uvely  interest  in  this  romantic  expe- 

•  "  How  few  there  were,"  we  are  told  by  one  of  the  rebel  captains 
in  his  memoirs,  quoted  by  Lord  Mahon,  **  who  would  go  on  foot  if 
they  could  ride,  and  miglity  taking,  stealing,  and  pressing  of  horses 
there  was  amongst  us.  Diverting  it  was  to  see  the  Highlanders 
mounted,  without  cither  breeches,  saddle,  or  anything  else,  but  the 
bare  back  of  the  horse  to  ride  on  ;  and  for  their  bridle  only  a  straw 
rope.  In  this  manner  did  we  march  out  of  Enghmd."  "  History 
of  England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht."  Vol.  3.  p.  449.  "The 
rebels  turned  back  from  Derby/'  writes  Horace  Walpole  the  younger, 
**aiid  have  ever  since  been  flying  with  the  greatest  precipitation. 
Tht  Duke  with  all  his  horse,  aad  a  thousand  foot,  mounted,  has 
pursued  them  with  astonishing  rapidity."  ''Walpole  Lettci^.*' 
VoL  2.  p.  91.  , 
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dition,  and  took  em  to  note  down  erery  cixounHrfance 
that  came  under  his  observalaon. 

Henry  Conway  was  with  the  Duke  in  Scotland  ; 
and  through  him  his  cousin  Horace  Walpole  could 
obtun  exact  information  of  what  was  gohig  on  there. 
On  March  21  the  latter  writes  to  Sir  Horace  Mann, — 

**  I  have  no  new  triumphs  of  the  Duke  to  send  you ;  he  has 
been  detained  a  graot  while  at  Abwdeen  by  tlieaiowt.  Therebeb 
haTe  gatlisred  numbers  again^  and  have  taken  Fort  Ai^uatas»  and 
are  marching  to  Fort  William.  The  Duke  oomplaine  extremely  of 
tlie  lojfol  Sooteh :  says  he  can  get  no  intelligenoe»  and  reckons  hinu 
self  more  in  an  enemy's  oountry»  than  when  he  was  warring  with 
the  French  in  Flanders  ;  they  profess  the  big  professions  wherever 
he  comes,  but  before  he  is  out  of  sight  of  any  town,  beat  up  £of 
voluntceis  for  rebels."* 

The  elder  Horace  Walpole  was  watching  the  con- 
test with  at  least  equal  anxiety  to  that  of  his  nephew, 
for  he  was  on  confidential  terms  with  the  Duke  of 
Cumherland^  and  had  taken  too  active  a  part  against 
the  ezilee  not  to  fear  their  re-establiafament  in  Eng^ 
land. 

The  Duke  could  not  follow  the  highland  anny  as 
rapidly  as  he  desired — the  roads  had  to  be  rendered 

passable — he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population, 
and  many  of  the  persons  in  authority  in  that  part  of 
the  country  through  which  he  had  to  pass  being  secret 

Jacobites,  tlnew  every  iniptMiinient  in  his  way.  A 
reinforcement  of  six  thousand  Hessians  arrived  at 
Leith  on  the  13th  of  February,  and  the  Duke  then 
commenced  concentrating  his  forces  at  Aberdeen,  from 

*    Walpole  Letters."  Vol.  2.  p  109. 
VOL.  I.  2  H 
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whence,  on  April  4th»  he  wiote  the  following  account 
of  the  state  of  the  oountry. 

**  Though  I  could  lia\  e  wished/'  he  says,  **  the  King's  order  had 
boon  fuller,  yet  I  take  the  hint,  and  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  put 
an  end  to  the  unhappy  rebellion.  I  really  think  the  Mai  of  it  over, 
but  believe  there  will  be  left  such  seed,  that  God  knows  how  soon  it 
may  break  out  again,  if  a  care  and  caution,  unusual  in  this  island, 
be  not,  on  this  occasion*  hepL    All  in  this  oountry,  arc  almost  to  A 
man  Jacobites ;  mild  meftsures  will  not  do— 700  will  find  that  the 
whole  of  tiie  laws  of       ancie&t  V?"gd^"*  mint  be  new-moddUed  ; 
and  tn  lhat  pmpoae,  by  the  next  degpetoh  I  ahaU  tend  a  fiBW  undi- 
gested hmto,  but  soeh  as  Lord  Leven  and  Lord  FindlatOT 
I  must  now  own,  that  my  going  down  toSoodand  was  neoeasary,  as 
&  teqotted  one  of  more  wttght  thai  HMflj,  to  stand  against  Sootab 
inflaenee  in  Court.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that,  though  all  in  this  country 
are  aa iU  inclined  as  possible,  and  though  thm  spuit  for  rebelliuu  is 
e«tremdy  great,  yet  the  managers  of  this  part  of  the  kinrrdoin  have 
niade  it,  if  possible,  worse,  by  putting  the  p>ower  of  the  crown  into 
the  most  disaffected  hands,  for  the  sake  of  elections.    The  Duke  of 
Atholl  has  proved  himaelf  of  no  oonsequcnoe  in  the  King's  scale,  and 
all  his  people  that  arc  now  about  him  are  public  Jacobites.  Were 
I  to  enumerate  the  vilhunsand  villainies  this  fionntey  abounds  in,  1 
should  never  have  done.  In  abort,  there  doea  not  remain  the  least 
vestige  of  any  govetnment  tiironghont  tibe  wbde.** 

The  Duke  adds  in  a  postscript,  "  do  not  imagine 
tihat  threatening  militaiy  execatioii^  and  many  other 
such  things  are  pleasing  to  do ;  but  nothing  wiD  go 
down  without  it."* 

The  battle  of  CuUoden,  the  perils  of  the  hunted 
^^^nturer,  hia  ultimate  eacape,  hia  expukdon  from 
^  ^  his  kind  friends  and  patrons,  the  deatli  of 

castle         ^^^ofGamberiandtotlwDiikeof  N«iraaalla.'"<New. 
*  apen^»» 
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his  &thery  his  abandonment  to  dissipation^  his  unhappy 
marriage^  and  subsequent  degrading habitsthat harried 

him  through  the  last  years  of  a  discreditable  life  to 
a  dishonoured  giaye^  must  be  familiar  to  the  reader. 
Lees  known  are  the  funeral  honours,  by  which  the 
last  survivor  of  this  hapless  race  strove  to  invest  all 
that  remained  of  the  deceased  Prince,  with  the  respect 
due  to  departed  majesty. 

His  younger  brother   Henrys  soon  afterwards 
created  a  Cardinal^  Duke  of  York,  seems  to  have 
made  a  cuiions  estimate  of  the  claims  of  his  Church 
upon  so  exalted  a  sinner  as  his  brother ;  and  having 
caused  six  altars  to  be  erected  in  the  ante-chamber  of 
the  Muti  Palace,  in  which  he  died,  directed  upwards 
of  two  hundred  masses  to  be  performed  for  thirty  suc- 
cessive hours,  at  a  cost  of  eighteen  pence  per  mass.  If 
his  soul  was  vahied  at  only  16/.,  his  body  was  aj^parently 
estimated  still  more  humbly    His  person  was  orna- 
mented with  the  George  and  St.  Andrew  in  pinchbeekf 
a  wooden  crown  and  sceptre  were  enclosed  in  his 
coffin,  and  the  fidlacious  inscripticm  of  Carokis  III. 
MagruB  BritannicB  Rex  was  prepared  in  lead  ;  a  horse 
litter  conveyed  the  corpse  to  the  Cathedral  at  Fras- 
cati,  illumined  for  the  occasion  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  large  wax  lights,  and  hung  with  black 
cloth  and  scriptural  texts,  with  a  little  display  of 
gilding.    The  service  was  rendered  as  imposing  as 
possible,  and  attracted  many  spectators,  particularly 
the  English,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbour- 

2h  2 
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hood.   Some  weeks  afterwards  the  body  was  depo- 

sited  ill  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter's.* 

The  wife  of  Charles  Edward  deserves  a  passing 
notioe.  She  was  the  FrinoeBs  LoiiiBa,  of  Stolbeig 
GuMem,  and  was  married  to  Charles  Edward  at 
Maoerata,  in  1772,  when  nothing  remained  of  the 
htterosting  fom  and  featureB  that  had  so  stirred  the 
hearts  of  the  &ir  Jacobites  of  Scotland.  Prinoe 
Charles  Edward  was  then  a  bloated  drunkard,  whose 
daily  aUowanoe  of  six  bottles  of  strong  wine,  and 
consequent  habitual  intoxication,  soon  disgusted  his 
wife  :  his  comiection  with  Clementina  Walkinshaw, 
by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Charlotte,  aflerwards 
legitimated  and  ^nobled  by  him  with  the  title  of 
Duchess  of  Albany,  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Princess  to  sanction  her  forming  a  similar  iimson; 
and  after  the  Cardinal  had  vainly  ^ideavomed  to 
settle  their  diflferences,  she  separated  herself  entirely 
from  her  husband,  and  lived  under  the  pul)lii'  l^i'o- 
tection  of  the  celebrated  dramatic  poet,  Count  Aliieri. 
To  him,  it  was  generally  reported,  she  was  united 

*  The  following  tribute  to  his  memory  is  well  worth  prcserTitiOB '» 

**  Di  Carlo  il  freddo  cuorc 

Qupsta  brov'unm  serra : 
Fiplio  del  terzo  Ciiacomo, 

Signor  del  Inghiltcrra, 
Fuori  del  regno  patrio 

A  lui  chi  tomba  diede  ? 
Infedelta  di  pojwlo, 

Integrita  di  fede.** 
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in  marriage  at  the  death  of  the  PAQoe.  The  afiection 
with  which  she  had  inspired  so  distinguished  a  genius^ 

as  wull  as  her  being  the  widow  of  a  man,  who,  what- 
ever were  his  vices,  had  once  filled  Europe  with  his  re- 
putation,  invesled  her  with  an  eztraoidinary  degree  of 
interest  wherever  she  appeared.  Alfieri  died  and  be- 
queathed her  his  property  and  papers ;  but  however  she 
may  have  deplored  the  loss  of  such  a  lover,  it  did  not 
prevent  her,  in  a  short  time,  accepting  another.  He 
was  a  French  artist,  Baron  Fabre,  who  succeeded  not 
only  to  the  mistress,  but  also  to  the  other  effects  of 
tiie  deceased  dramatist :  for  the  lady  at  her  death 
bequeathed  the  Baron  tlie  whole  of  her  property. 

The  Cardinal  York,  the  last  and  most  respectable 
of  the  expatriated  Stuarts,  survived  his  brother  many 
yeai's,  during  whicli,  he  not  only  lived  to  see  the 
British  firiends  of  his  unfortunate  family,  either  drop 
into  the  grave,  or  reconcile  themselves  to  the  House 
of  Hanover,  but  was  himself  a  sharer  in  its  well 
directed  generosity.  His  circumstances  became  so 
much  impaired  by  the  first  French  revolution  and  the 
subsequent  disturbances  in  Italy,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  part  with  the  most  valuable  of  those  possessions 
which  had  descended  to  him  firom  James  II.  In  his 
will,  dated  J uly  2nd,  1 790,  he  names  the  Cardinal 
Ercole  Gonsalvi,  and  Angelo,  Bishop  of  Mileto, 
trustees  of  all  his  property,  effects,  and  claims,  having 
as  it  is  there  stated,  confided  to  them  his  intentions 
regarding  his  heir  and  the  distribution  of  hispropeity  ; 
of  this 
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"A  consideraUe  portion/'  says  cmr  authority,  ''ooDsisted  of 
knd  in  Mezioo,  and  in  1808  hia  aotiog  executor  Ceaanni  made  a 
fimnal  inemoiaiiidiiiii  of  thie  instnifltioiu  which  had  been  verbally 
given  him,  and  aealed  it  np»  with  ordeia  that  it  should  not  be 
opened  tmlil  the  Oomnteaa  of  Albany's  death  had  taken  places  and 
tiie  Meaean  estates  should  he  xealiaed.  Bnt  tiiese  hafing  been 
oonfiseated  In  the  South  Ameriean  xofolatioDS  aa  aselssiasticinl  pro- 
perty, a  papal  rescript  was  some  years  alter  obtained,  antiiorizing 
the  memorandum  to  be  examined,  which  was  done  in  1831.  In  it 
the  Propaganda  Fide  of  Rome  was  declared  heir  of  the  Cardinal's 
whole  effects,  with  instructions  a-s  to  the  manner  of  applying  the 
income  in  aid  of  certain  foreign  missions.  A  suit  was  therefore 
instituted  for  the  recovery  of  the  land  in  Mexioo,  and  was  lost,  an 
o£fer  from  Duke  Torlonia  of  6,500/.  for  the  claims  in  dispute  haring 
been  pieTioualy  leflised  bj  the  PWpaganda."* 

We  cannot  regard  without  surprise  the  attempts 
that  have  recently  been  made^  to  invest  the  expatriated 
Stuarts  with  a  sort  of  holy  interost^  almoet  as  though 
they  had  entitled  themselves  to  the  honours  of  canoni- 
zation. With  the  exception  of  the  last  of  the  race, 
there  was  not  one  of  the  males^  from  the-  first  that 
dishonoured  the  throne  of  this  country^  who  had 
not  outraged  the  patience  of  heaven  by  follies  or 
wickednessi  equally  derogatoiy  to  the  governor  and 
governed;  as  for  the  young  adyenturer,  he  must 
by  nature  have  been  of  a  low  and  depraved  turn  of 
mindy  or  he  could  not  have  sank  so  irretrieYably 
into  infiuny,  as  he  did  after  the  fiulure  of  his  grand 
enterprise.  It  is  said  that  he  visited  England  more 
than  once  after  his  terrible  overthrow  at  Culloden, 
but  finding  his  cause  abandoned  by  eveiy  Jacobite 

•    Quarterly  Beview,*'  No.  clvii.  p.  168. 
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who  ftmnmoi  brains  enough  to  take  caaeof  his  head, 
he  letomed  to  his  Italian  asylum;  and  plunged 

deeper  and  deeper  into  wickedness. 

The  tiaoes  his  £uaily  have  left  behind  them,  are 
pioturesquely  enumerated  in  the*  following  passage 
from  a  trustworthy  authority  : 

**1n  Italy  tlie  trsveDer  is  often  tturded  hy  some  memorial 

of  vagabond  royalty  in  coiinectioii  with  the  Stuart  name.  At 
Florence,  whUgt  pacing  '  Santa  Croce's  holy  precincts,'  he  may  gaze 
on  the  monument  raised  to  Alfieri's  wayward  genius  by  her  who 
found  in  his  affection  a  solace  for  the  neglect  of  her  degraded 
huBband,  Cbadsa  fkLward ;  in  an  adjoining  chapel  he  may  \isit  the 
Spot  of  her  own  repose ;  at  the  Palazzo  Guadagni  (now  San  Cle- 
mente),  the  home  of  her  ill-staned  nnion,  he  will  find  furnitate 
bearing  medallion  portraits  of  the  sponses,  tiie  arms  of  England  in 
the  haU,  and  C.  R.  ni.  upon  the  ehinmey  weathereocks,  as  if  in 
■UKtkeiiy  of  a  royalty  the  spovt  of  ereiy  wind.  T^Telling  onwaid^ 
he  may  note  lapidary  inscriptions  eommemoiiative  of  the  eiiles  and 
their  temporary  sojonm  in  the  dncal  palace  of  tTrbino;  in  the 
Cattani  Villa,  near  Pesaro  ;  at  Viterbo,  whither  the  son  of  James  II. 
repaired  to  meet  his  bride,  and  at  Monte  fiascone,  where  the  marriage 
ceremony  was  performed ;  at  Alba  Longa,  where  Charles  Edward 
dragged  out  his  last  dishonoured  years  ;  at  Frascati,  where  he  was 
buried — ^where  his  brother,  the  good  Cardinal  Bishop,  long  and 
admirably  maintained  the  respect  due  to  his  birth  and  his  mitre— 
and  where  a  grey  haired  retainer  of  the  decayed  house  still  loves  to 
gossip  of  his  ISwmer  nuuteHi.  Last^  at  Rome  he  will  find  himself 
sunonnded  by  Btnart  memorials,  and  may  yet  piok  np  some  Stuart 
idies.  IheMnti  (nowSaroidli)  paboe  wasthehomeof  theHttle 
Covrt  firom  theur  first  arrival  in  the  metropolis  of  their  Church  until 
the  death  of  CSiaries  Edward;  the  Gardinal  resided  chiefly  at  the 
Canccllaria;  Santa  Mario  in  Trastevere,  his  titular  parish,  bears  his 
anns ;  his  mother's  heart  is  enshrined  in  the  church  of  the  Santissimi 
Apostoli;  whilst  her  tasteless  tomb  encumbers  St.  Peter's,  in  the 
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crypt  whereof  are  the  ashes  of  her  husband  and  her  two  eons,  whose 
moJBumcnt,  erected  by  tlic  heir  of  Gcoi^  III.  suitably  closes  a 
career  habitually  marked  by  contrafts  and  contradictjona.'  * 

Wh^  ihe  Duke  of  Cumberland  returned  from 

Scotland,  the  citizens  of  London  hailed  hiin  as  a 
deliverer — ^the  firing  of  guns,  the  pealing  of  bells,  and 
ihe  blazing  of  bonfires^  testified  the  popular  joy  at  his 
success,  f  The  House  of  Commons  increased  his 
pension  from  15,000/.,  to  40,000Z.  ;  by  the  University 
of  St.  Andrew's  he  was  elected  Chancellor,  and  by 
the  King  he  was  presented  to  the  lucrative  office  of 
Banger  of  Windsor  Great  Park.  Select  poets  sung 
his  praises  in  melodious  verse,  and  a  crowd  of 
pamphleteers  and  ehroniders  gave  his  name  the 
benefit  of  then*  melodious  prose.  The  Duke  was 
but  little  affected  by  this  incense — ^he  did  not  estimate 
popularity  very  highly — and  remained  the  darling  of 
the  mob,  without  that  many-headed  admirer  exciting 
in  him  a  reciprocal  regard.  In  short  he  was  singu- 
larly unambitious,  and  more  indifferent  to  the  world's 
ap|}lause  than  to  its  temptations.  Nor  was  he  in  any 
way  a  partizan  and  poUtical  intriguer,  like  his  elder 
brother,  whose  conduct  he  was  &r  from  approving.  If 
he  was  not  a  man  of  great  capacity,  he  never  allowcnl 
himself  to  become  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  abler  men, 
for  the  purpose  of  troubling  his  father's  government ; 
and  though  his  private  life  was  not  respectable,  his 

*  "Quarterly  Review,"  No.  clvii.  p.  143. 

f  *' It  is  a  brave  youn<j;  Duke,"  writes  Ilornce  Walpole  to  Sir 
Horace  Mann  ;  "  the  town  is  all  blaziug'rouiid  me.  as  I  write,  with 
booiircs  and  iUuminations."      Walpole  Letters."  Vol.  2,  p.  118. 
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▼ices  weveunoatentatious^  and  had  less  of  the  glaring 
folly  which  had  become  so  conspicuous  in  Prince 

Frederick. 

This  last  rising  in  fitvour  of  the  Stuarts  was 
followed  by  tiie  trial  of  the  principal  rebdb.  Horace 

Walpole  the  younger,  in  his  private  coiTespondence, 
has  left  a  most  lively  account  of  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings whidi  the  Pelham  Government  instituted  against 
these  unfortunate  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  were 
men  of  eminently  noble  minds,  and  suiiered  the 
penalty  of  their  treascm  with  a  fortitude  worthy  the 
bust  days  of  virtuous  Rome.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
lament  that  such  spirits  should  have  been  sacrificed  to 
the  hopeless  efforts  of  a  selfish  BBimily  to  set  aside  the 
verdict  of  a  nation  who  had  superseded  them  in 
the  Government,  for  notorious  incompetency.  Yet 
the  greater  amount  of  sympathy  has  been  excited,  fi>r 
the  cause  rather  than  £ot  its  martyrs  ;  and  the  most 
industrious  exertions  have  been  made  even  to  a  date 
very  recent,  to  bring  odium  upon  the  popular  move- 
ment which  proved  that  Uie  long-tried  patience  of  iU^ 
people  of  England  had  been  exhausted  by  a  dynasty 
that  had  ruled  them,  apparently  on  principles  the  most 
opposite  to  those  consistent  with  the  preservation  of 
their  liberties  and  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth. 

Tlie  victor  of  Cuiiodeu  is  said  to  have  stained  his 
laurels  with  such  excessive  cruelty,  as  to  have  acquired 
the  sobriquet  of*'  the  butcher."  Those  who  look  care- 
fullv  into  the  authorities  for  these  atrocities  will  not 

ft' 

find  them  deserving  of  faith.    In  justice  to  the  Duke 
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it  should  be  remembered  that  more  lenient  measures 
had  been  tried  after  the  rebellion  of  1715,  'withoui 
lessening  the  rampant  Jacobitism  of  the  countiy. 
The  desperateness  of  the  disease  required  a  desperate 
remedy,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  an  indivi* 
dual  holding  absolute  authority  for  life  or  death,  after 
escaping  assassination,  and  enduring  all  kinds  of  ribald 
abuse,  could  be  inclined  to  show  in^mident  indul- 
gence to  notorious  traitorSw  The  Duke  of  Cumberland 
was  sent  with  full  powers  to  put  down  a  most  for- 
midable rebelhon ;  and  he  put  it  down  completely. 
He  saved  his  &ther's  kingdom,  and  sacrificed  his 
own  reputation.  Tlie  very  persons  who  had  been 
most  frightened  by  the  anticipated  irruption  of  a 
horde  of  sayage  highknders  into  Ixnidon,  Trere  most 
eager  to  fix  upon  their  deliverer  the  reproach  of  blood- 
guiltiness,  as  soon  as  he  had  succeeded  in  quelling 
their  enemies  and  relieving  them  of  their  fears.  We 
have  seen  under  his  own  hand,  his  opinion  of  tiie 
necessity  of  severity,  in  an  earher  stage  of  this 
lamentable  civil  war,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
surprised  at  his  acting  upon  the  necessity,  when  an 
opportunity  for  doing  so  presented  itself  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  this  severity  was  mercy  in 
di^uise.  Afterwards  there  were  no  more  zebeUions^ 
no  more  wars,  and  no  more  bloodshed. 

If  the  Duke's  mihtary  career  had  closed  with  the 
battle  of  Gulloden,  he  might  have  passed  to  posteri^ 
asahero;  but  his  ambiti<m  &r  exceeded  his  prudence ; 
he  longed  to  measure  his  strength  with  the  dis- 
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tingniwhed  oommaiKWs  tiiat  were  filling  the  oontinaiii 
with  their  repntatioii,  at  the  expense  of  a  hrge  per 

centage  upon  its  population.  Flanders  had  not 
afforded  him  enough  experience  of  Frenoh  anxiies ;  and 
when  Hanover  was  menaoed  in  1757,  by  the  arms  of 
the  same  nation,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  appeared 
in  Germany  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  men  to 
save  the  Electorate,  fay  a  campaign  asdeoisiire  as  that 
of  1746.  But  Marshal  D'Estr^es  was,  as  an  oppo- 
nent, most  certainly  no  ^*  Pretender,"  and  Haatenbeck 
pioyed  the  veiy  reveme  of  Culloden. 

The  Duke  exhibited  extraordinary  ingenuity  in 
bad-generalship  ;  he  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat 
through  unheard  of  blunders — selected  for  his  retreat 
exactly  the  direction  he  ought  to  have  avoided; 
allowed  his  army  to  be  cooped  up  in  a  position  where 
they  could  neither  fight  nor  run  away,  and  ended  this 
series  of  disgraces  by  abandcming  the  country  he  had 
been  sent  to  save,  and  anniiiilaiing  the  troops  he 
had  ventured  to  command.  '^The  Convention  of 
dosto  Seven,"  which  was  the  result  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland's  last  performance  in  the  field,  was 
the  greatest  disgrace  that  had  ever  befallen  the 
Irtish  arms,  and  the  clamour  its  dishonourable  pro- 
visions excited  in  England,  completely  neutralised 
the  popularity  he  had  acquired  by  former  success. 
So  humiliating  was  the  reception  the  Duke  met  with 
from  the  King  his  &ther,  that  he  immediately  gave 
up  all  his  employments,  and  wisely  determined  to 
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make  no  ftrdier  attompts  for  tli«  atitatnnieiit  of  mili- 
tary greatneas. 

The  Duke  now  became  the  object  of  g-eneral 
abuse,  and  the  defeated  Jacobites  came  forward  with 
avenging  aeal  to  assist  in  loading  his  name  ^th 
ignominy  and  detestation.  Yet  he  has  the  credit  of 
having  borne  himself  with  great  dignity  during  the 
whole  of  this  very  tiying  period,  and  though  he  stated 
that  he  had  fxiU  authority  from  the  King  for  entering 
into  the  treaty,  which  had  excited  so  much  ill-will 
against  him,  he  never  murmured  at  his  Other's  treat- 
ment, or  took  any  notice  of  the  thousand  sHghts  and 
indignities  ^th  M  his  countiymen  expieaaed 
their  indignation  at  his  militaiy  inoapaoity. 

The  younger  Horace  Walpole  circulated  many 
smart  jests  at  his  expense,  and  the  nick-name  of 
Nolkejumskoi,  with  which  he  fiimiahed  the  unfor- 
tunate c(Hmnander,  was  fruitful  of  much  small  wit  and 
huniuiiruus  anecdote.  His  uncle,  the  elder  Horace, 
however,  endeavoured  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  Duke,  and  often  addressed  to  him  long  confi- 
dential communications  on  the  state  of  ailaii-s. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  PELHAMS. 

How  little  doeB  the  world  imagme  the  greatnesB 

of  its  obligation  to  mediocrity  I  Extraordinary  intel- 
lects axe  rare ;  very  rare,  indeed  axe  the  luaster-ixunds 
ihat  elevate  a  nation  and  glorify  an  age.  It  takes  a 
long  time  to  produce  them — tlic  aloe  of  humanity 
flowers  only  once  in  a  centuiy ;  and  nature  has 
declared  that  it  cannot  be  foioed^  mnltipliedy  or 
grafted.  We  therefore  must  take  the  prodigy  at 
prodigious  intervals,  and  in  the  mean  time  be 
oontent  with  such  plants  of  smaller  growth  as  are 
more  easily  cultiYated.  This  is  the  reason  why,  at 
times  of  intellectual  dearth,  a  people  will  become 
satisfied  with  what  is  palpably  ordinary^  and  medi* 
ocrity  is  enabled  to  attain  a  position  only  adecpiately 
filled  by  the  highest  order  of  intelligence. 

Two  striking  examples  of  mediocrity  in  high 
places,  we  are  now  about  to  introduce  to  the  reader ; 
the  obligations  they  have  rendered  to  society  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  easdy  obvious — nevertheless^  they 
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unreal  are  the  daims  of  high  birlli,  wi^out  corres- 
ponding talent,  to  an  elevation  of  position  demanding 
the  highest  mental  reBomoea, 

The  Doke  of  Newcastle,  and  Ina  hiotiher  Hemy, 
were  the  sons  of  Sir  Thomas  Pelham,  (created  in  1 706, 
Baion  Pelham,  of  Laughton,  in  Sussex),  by  his  second 
wife,  Oiace  HoUes,  youngest  daughter  of  Gilbert, 
Earl  of  Clare,  and  sister  to  John  Holies,  Diike  of 
Newcastle.  The  elder  brother  Thomas^  was  bom 
Jnly  21,  1693,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  and  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge.  He  seems  to 
have  been  oneof  Fortmie's  favourites,  for  in  1711  his 
mateiiial  xaude,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  coring,  left 
him  his  heir,  and  he  succeeded  both  to  the  name  of 
Holies  and  to  the  estates — the  decease  of  his  £Either 
taking  place  the  following  year,  the  property  of 
which  he  now  became  master,  made  him  one  of 
the  ricliest  men  of  the  country.  Lord  Pelham 
aspired  to  honours  commensurate  with  his  great 
wealth,  and  attaching  himself  to  the  Goramment 
that  established  George  I  on  the  throne,  he  easily 
obtained  all  he  required.  On  26th  October,  1714, 
he  was  created  Earl  of  dare^  and  in  Angust  of  the 
following  year.  Marquis  of  Clare  and  Duke  of 
Newcastle. 

With  his  new  dignitiee,  his  grace  entertained  new 
aspirations :  he  sighed  for  power  as  well  as  raiik ;  he 

wa8  ambitious  of  attaining  in  the  cabinet  an  elevation 
as  great  as  that  which  he  had  achieved  in  the  peerage. 
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Still  Fortune  smiled  upon  his  wishes,  for  in  1717,  ha 
obtained  the  post  of  Lord  Ghamberlain,  and  -was 

invested  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  in  1 724 
received  the  Seals  as  Secretary  of  State.  He  had 
the  wisdom  to  unite  himself  as  dosely  as  possible 
vnth  the  two  powerful  Ministers,  Walpole  and 
Townshend. 

Beniy  Pelham,  his  younger  brother,  was  bom  in 
the  year  1696,  and  received  the  foundation  of  his 

education  at  home  from  a  private  tutor.  Dr.  Richard 
Newton,  under  whose  anqnoes  it  was  completed  at 
Hart  Hall,  Cambridge,  of  which  society  Dr.  Newton 
was  principal.  He  did  not  obtain  any  particular 
distinction,  and  the  rebellion  of  1715,  then  bursting 
forth,  Mr.  Pelham  became  a  Captain  in  the  Begiment 

of  Brigadier-General  Dormer  ;  but  though  he  is  said 
to  have  behaved  with  spirit,  a  single  campaign  seems 
to  have  satisfied  his  love  of  militacy  glosy,  and  he 
kft  the  service  for  a  trip  to  Paris. 

He  returned  to  England  just  after  his  brother  had 
been  appointed  Lord  Chamberlain ;  and  having  been 
elected  member  for  the  borough  of  Seaford,  in  Sussex, 
in  1719,  he  followed  the  example  of  his  brother  in 
attaching  himself  to  the  leading  Ministen^  and  soon 
found  himself  in  the  high  road  to  distinction  and 
honour.  In  1 720,  he  was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the 
Chamber,  and  on  the  6th  of  May,  made  his  maiden 
speech,  as  mover  of  an  address  of  thanks  to  his 
Majesty.  It  was  seconded  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
for  whom  he  seemed  to  entertain  the  most  profound 
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respect^  and  the  wannest  admiration.  In  1 721,  iu« 
poweiM  friend  gave  him  a  pkoe  at  the  Treasoiy 
Board,  and  having  been  elected  in  1 722  one  of  the 
members  for  Sussex^  he  began  to  entertain  higher 
"views,  and  in  1724,  saw  them  realized  in  the  iqppoint- 
ment  of  Secretory-at-War — a  post  he  filled  with  credit 
for  the  next  aix  years,  gradually  gaining  coniideuce 
in  himself  and  aoquiiing  the  goodopimon  of  the  House. 

In  1730,  he  became  Paymaster  of  the  Foroes^  and 
still  continued  to  rise  in  the  public  estimation.  He 
was  a  warm  and  zealous  irumd  of  Walpole,  and  a 
spirited  assailant  of  his  opponents^  with  the  moat 
powerful  of  whom,  Pulteney,  he  once  got  into  so  tierce 
an  altercation  that  the  Speaker  was  obliged  to  inter- 
fere to  prevent  a  du^;*  af0wyea]»laterinl77d,the 
Minister's  Excise  Scheme  exposed  him  to  so  much 
pubhc  obloquy,  that  on  leaving  the  House  Sir  Robert 
was  attacked  by  a  tumultuous  mob,  who  evidently  weie 
intent  upon  violence,  for  some  of  them  seised  him  by 
his  cloak  and  nearly  strangled  him  ;  Mr.  Pelham,  who 
was  with  him,  promptly  farced  him  bade,  anddiawing 
his  swofd  interposed  his  own  person  between  him  and 
his  assailants ;  assuming  so  detennined  an  attitude, 
that  they  were  presently  content  to  leave  him  umno- 
lested.f 

Duriiit^  the  last  years  of  Sir  Eobert's  adiuinistra- 
tion,  Mr.  Pelham  actively  supported  him  in  the  House 
against  the  attacks  of  Opposition,  and  even  remon- 

*  Rapm  and  Tindal. 

t  Coxe.      PeUiun  AdministratioB/'  Vol.  1.  p.  10. 
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strated  with  his  brother  upon  those  exhibitions  of 

jealousy  and  ill-feeling  which  the  Duke  could  not 
restrain  in  his  communications  with  the  Minister. 
On  one  occasion,  his  Qraoe  had  thought  proper  to 
take  offence  at  the  appointment  of  l^ord  Hervey — a 
man  vastly  superior  to  himself,  to  the  post  of  Lord 
Privy  Seal — and  he  wrote  an  extremely  characteristic 
letter  to  Lord  Hardwicke,  who  was  much  in  his  con- 
fidence. Some  passages  of  this  letter  are  worth  quoting. 

As  it  will  be  impossible  "  he  say^  "  for  me  to  con- 
tinue in  my  employment  with  any  ease,  credit,  or 
reputation,  I  hope  my  friends  will  see  it  in  that  Hght, 
and  then  do  what  they  think  is  proper  on  the 
occasion." 

What  his  Grace  thought  was  proper  he  is  at  no 
pains  to  conceal,  for  he  wanted  to  persuade  all  his 
political  friends  and  connections  to  embarrass  the 

Minister  by  leaving  him  and  his  new  coadjutor  to  do 

the  best  they  could  for  themselves. — ^He  proceeds : 

**  Mi^t  it  be  too  nradi  to  hope  ftr,  from  yoor  ]oidahip*s  fiiend- 
ehip,  ibat  joii  would  take  an  opportunity  to  let  Sir  Bobert  Walpole 
lee,  and  that  yeiy  loon,  that  if  this  measne  U  obstinately  pursued, 
it  would  he  impossible  for  your  lordship  and  (hi  mt  of  V9  %o  take 

that  part  in  the  Administration  that  we  have  hitherto  done ;  and 
that  if  Sir  Robert  Walpole  has  any  intention  to  single  me  out  as 
the  object  of  his  resentment  by  making  this  promotion  in  order  to 
render  my  continuance  in  office  uneasy  to  me.  or  indeed  imprac- 
ticable, if  that  should  happen  to  be  the  case,  it  would  create  great 
oonfbsion  in  the  King's  Admuustration,  and  oould  not  but  be 
fosented  by  those  who  aie  so  good  as  to  entertain  a  friendship  and 
eoneern  for  me." 

The  oyerweettiDg  confidence  in  himBeH^  and  iiri- 
▼oil.  I.  2  I 
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tation  at  e^ery  thing  tending  to  iesBen  the  importaiios 
•  of  the  Doke  of  Newcastle,  are  evinced  hy  his  adven- 
turing to  ask  such  a  man  as  Lord  Hardwicke  to  make 
a  quarrel  of  Sir  Hobert  Waipole's  having  i^pointed  to 
a  post  in  the  Government,  a  nobleman  whose  only 
oflfenco  was  that  lie  could  not  be  made  to  tliink  as 
highly  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  as  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  could  think  of  himself ;  and  so  he  goes  oa 
writing  for  some  pages,  urging  this  grievance,  and 
insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  all  his  friends  and 
dependants  at  once  abandoning  the  Minister  who 
could  venture  to  make  a  Lord  Privy  Seal  wiAniife 
his  approval* 

There  was,  however^  sndi  a  combination  of  dream* 
stances  in  &vour  of  Lord  Hervey's  possessuig  the 
post  of  Lord  Privy  Seal,  as  must  have  satisfied  any 
one  but  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  that  his  plans  for 
embanrassingthe  IGnister who  could  sanction  such  an 
appointment  were  neither  wise  nor  practicable.  In 
the  first  place,  the  appointm^t  was  agreeable  to  the 
King  and  to  Lord  Hervey— Sir  Bobert  Walpole 
would  not  be  persuaded,  dissuaded,  nor  alarmed  out 
of  it ;  and  neither  Mr.  Pelham  nor  Lord  Hardwicke 
could  see  the  slightest  cause  of  objection.  In  a 
short  time  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  strange  to  say, 
also  ceased  to  see  anjiihing  objectionable  in  it^ 
notwithstanding  he  had  stated  his  conviction  "  that 
it  would  create  great  con&sion  in  the  King's  Admi- 

*  Them  is  TCMon  to  bdi«ve  iSbat  tba  Dnfca  w«i  tntrigolBg  to 
get  a  fineod  fffKMBtod  to     tBoiit  pott 
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nistmtion;"  and  in  April  1740,  the  appointment 

took  place,  apparently  quite  as  much  to  the  sfitis- 
faction  of  the  Duke  of  Newcajstle,  as  to  Sir  liobert 
Walpola^ 

His  Grace  was  too  anxiously  on  the  look  out 
for  a  grievance,  to  be  long  without  finding  one, 
and  in  the  negotiation  which  took  place  for  the 
nentoality  of  Hanover,  in  September,  1741,  the  Duke 
was  more  than  usually  dissatisfied.  He  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  treaty,  with  the  King,  with  his  Ministers ; 
in  short  with  everything  and  everybody  but  himself, 
and  the  result  was,  that  on  October  1 3th,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  brother,  stating  his  intention  to  resign ; 
laying  tiie  necessity  of  it  upon  the  King's  unreasonable 
preference  of  Hanoverian  interests.  The  Duke,  how- 
ever, towards  the  close  of  his  communication,  seemed 
to  entertain  some  misgivings  that  he  was  not  doing 
the  wisest  thing  in  the  world.  Mr.  Pelliam  wTote  a 
reply,  in  which  he  made  it  very  cle^ir  to  his  l)rother, 
that  he  was  about  to  do  a  very  foolish  thing  indeed, 
and,  the  result,  was,  that  the  Duke  as  warmly 
acquiesced  in  the  neutrality  of  Hanover,  as  ho  had 
previously  done  in  the  appointment  of  Lord  Hervey. 

Hie  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  childishly  fond  of 
show  and  parade.  "  His  levies/'  says  Lord  Chester- 
field, <%ere  his  pleasure  and  his  triumph ;  he  loved  to 

*  Mr.  Pelhaiu,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Hardwicke,  written  at  this 
period,  says,  **  I  saw  my  brother  and  Sir  Robert  together  yesterday 
morning,  and  by  their  looks  and  behaviour  we  could  have  thought 
there  had  neier  been  any  coldness  between  them/'  **  Hardwicke 
Papers." 

2  1  2 
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liave  tiiem  crowded,  and  consequently  they  were  so.** 
His  Grace  was  fond  also  of  giving  numerous  enter- 
tainments, in  which  he  lavished  expense  with  a  most 
unsparing  hand,*  but  all  this  was  done  to  gather 
crowds  around  liiui,  and  make  him  appear  a  man  of 
prodigious  intluenee  and  popularity.  "He  was  as 
jealous  of  bis  power/'  adds  Lord  Chesterfield,  as  an 
impotent  lover  of  his  mistress,  without  activity  of 
mind  enough  to  enjoy  or  exert  it,  but  could  not  bear 
a  share  even  in  the  appearance  of  it."  It  was  this 
feeling  that  made  him  so  hostile  to  Sir  Bobert 
Walpole,  and  jealous  of  every  Minister  whose  influence 
was  greater  than  his  own. 

A  short  time  after  this,  occurred  the  grand 
demonstration  of  party  that  drove  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole from  office,  which  result  the  Duke  is  beheved 
to  have  been  instrumental  in  effecting;  and  ihis^ 
when  the  character  of  his  (^race,  and  the  restlessness 

*  Account  of  the  extmviigant  and  expensive  entertainment  given 
by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  at  Holland,  June  4th,  1741,ooilimiuucated 
to  Dr.  Duoarel  by  bis  friend  Samuel  Gale,  Esq. 
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Oxen,  5  (one  cost  20/.) 
Sheep,  80 
Lambs,  9 
Calves,  14 
Hogs,  6 

Fowls,  25  dozen 
Babbits,  8  dozen 
Pigeons,  15  dozen 
Besides  Venison,  Hams, Geese, 
and  Turkeys. 


\Vheat.  40  bushels 
Butter,  4801bs. 
Fish,  2  cartloads,  value  -iOl. 
Port  Wine,  including  white,  4 

ho^sbonds 
Claret,  1  ho^fihcad. 
Brandy  Punch,  3  hogsheads 
Arrack  ditto,  1  hogshead 
Beer,  12  hogsheads 
Burgundy.  Champagne,  Tokay, 
kc,  quantity  \mknown. 
Nichols"  "  lUust.  of  Lit.  I8th  Century."  Vol,  4,  p.  601. 
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with  which  he  endured  the  superiority  of  Walpole  are 
eonaidered,  we  find  little  difficully  in  believing.  When 
Sir  Robert  left  the  Cabinet,  his  Grace  continued  in 
his  post  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Southern 
Department ;  but  Mr.  Pelham,  though  then  offered 
that  of  Ohancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  satisfied 
with  remaining  Paymaster  of  the  Forces.  The  latter 
frequently  defended  the  Minister  when  most  violently 
attacked ;  and  after  his  retirement,  Sir  Robert  was 
in  constant  communication  with  him,  advising  him 
how  to  act  in  the  veiy  difficult  position  of  affiurs^  and 
assuring  him  that  he  must  obtain  the  first  place  in 
the  Ministry.* 

The  superior  influence  of  Lord  Carteret,  as  well 
as  his  supeiior  intdligence,  rendered  this  rather 
problematical  ;  but  Mr.  PeUiam  possessed  a  friend  in 
the  LfOrd  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  who  though  osten- 
sibly the  particular  ally  of  the  elder,  was  really  that 
of  the  younger  brother,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of 
serv  ing  him .  His  most  powerful  friend,  however,  was 
the  Earl  of  Orford^  who  used  his  influence  on  all 
occasions  to  advance  his  interests. 

With  such  help  Mr.  Felham  soon  began  to  gain 
ground.  In  1743,  on  the  King's  departure  for  the 
Continent,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  19  Lords 
Justices,  and  as  the  Pelliams  had  recommended  that 
the  campaign  against  the  French,  now  resolved  on, 

•   Ymi  must  be  the  first  wheel  in  this  machme,  and  whoever 
will  think  of  making  your  authority  lees,  will  crcete  difficulties  that 
will  not  easily  be  got  through.**   Ckne.    Pelham  Administmtion/ 
Vol.  1.  p-  36. 
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should  be  opened  in  Qennany,  the  imdt  of  Dettiu- 
gen,  fought  on  the  28th  of  June,  wa«  not  hkely  to 

lessen  their  credit.    Lord  Wilmington  died  on  the 
2nd  of  July,  1743— on  the  13tb  Lord  Orford  wrote 
to  Mr.  Pelham  a  letter  of  adyice,  <m  the  eodeting 
posture  of  affairs,  and  on  tlie  1 4th  of  the  following 
month  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  intimating 
the  probability  of  his  brother  being  appointed  to  the 
vacant  post,  and  stating,  that  "  if  the  offer  oomee  to 
Mr.  Pelham,  however  circumscribed,  conditional,  or 
disagreeable,  even  under  a  probability  of  not  being 
able  to  go  on,  it  must  be  accepted."*  On  the  16ih  of 
August,  Lord  Carteret  sent  an  extremely  cordial 
letter  to  Mr.  Pelham,  announcing  that  hia  Majesty  had 
appointed  him  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Lord  Orfoid 
was  quickly  made  aware  of  this  arrangement,  which 
there  is  little  doubt  he  helped  to  effect,  and  addressed 
to  the  new  Premier  the  following  letter — wheran  he 
ably  instructed  his  successor  ia  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  his  ^ture  conduct, — 

•«  Dew  Sir,  August  25l]i. 

*•  I  most  sincerely  rejoice  with  you  at  this  first  etent ;  it 

puts  }ou  in  possession,  and  gives  you  time  to  turn  yoiirsclf ;  and 
the  defeat  of  Lord  Bath,  upon  an  avowed  and  dccUued  uttaek,|  is 
more  decisive  ai^ainst  him,  than  a  battle  of  Dcttingen.  You  have 
taken  pofit»  and  will  be  able  to  maintain  it ;  for,  whether  your  eol- 
leagues  go  on  awkwardly,  or  do  not  go  on  at  all^  either  behaviour 
will,  upon  the  King's  xetum,  give  you  both  preteooe  and  power  to 

*  Coxe.  "  Pelham  Administration."    VoL  1,  p.  M. 
t  He  had  been  intariguing  to  obtain  the  post  oonfenned  on  Mr. 
Pelham. 
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fix  the  scheme  upon  your  own  model.  But,  surely,  for  you  it  is 
rather  to  be  wished  that  they  will  hold  on.  It  will  avoid  the 
necessity  of  your  wtrtftn^ing  for  new  alteiations,  absent  from  the 
King,  when  eveiy  occasion  will  give  jirar  dtar  fnmd^  an  oppor- 
tmnly  of  etoning  or  ddajing  your  patpoaet;  and  Hbtoo  eeitaiA 
wiiat  great  aAfnatagespwuenee  has  ggMnatatwiice,  with  mmMiif*\ 
Ton  lately  ftlt  the  weight  of  it  Ibr  a  month,  where  to  be 
•me  the  baaa  to  you  personally  waa  very  great ;  the  boobiee  must 
therelbre  be  managed.  The  wont  that  can  happen  to  you  is,  for 
two  months  to  bear  the  disagreeable  part  of  Lord  Wilmington  with 
a  majority  of  the  board  against  you.  Gibbon  and  Compton,  I 
should  think,  may  be  made  reasonable,  when  they  see  you  there ; 
the  other  two  are  not  worth  having,  or  must  be  bought  at  too  dear 
a  rate,  considering  what  a  bargain  you  have  to  make  with  other 
people  who  will  not  oome  cheap.  I  diall,  therefore,  advise  what  I 
take  for  granted  yoa  will  do  for  yoniaeU^  mite  to  the  King,  full  of 
doty  and  aoknoirtei^ment;  wilhoatreaerve  approve  of  ^Hiat  he  hM 
done  for  the  present,  beeanae  he  has  done  it;  asame  him  you  will 
endesTour  to  eany  on  hit  bnainen  in  the  way  he  judges  proper; 
and  only  beg  of  him  that  he  will  not  weaken  yonr  handstand  render 
3rou  incapable  of  senong  him,  by  making  any  farther  alterations  in 
any  branch  of  the  revenue,  until  you  iuive  the  honour  of  seeing 
him ;  and  in  particular  beg  of  him  to  keep  yoiu:  own  othee  in 
suspense,  until  his  affairs  come  to  be  settled,  which  it  is  impossible 
at  present  to  judge  of. 

*'  You  will  treat  the  great  mant  abroad  too,  in  his  own  way : 
give  him  as  good  as  he  brings,  and  deaixe  him  as  an  earnest  of  that 
amhal  ajkiton  yrbich  he  btan  to  you  md  ffour  broihtr^  and  as  a 
froqf  that  h$  wUl  tndoawmr  io  tuppori  fou  at  miiel  at  ht  con,  t» 
prevent  any  changea  or  engagements  to  be  made,  in  the  province 
where  you  now  preside,  detrimental  or  disagreeable  to  you  and 
your  interest. 

**  This  thought  arises  upon  a  sm-misc,  that  Lord  Bath,  upon  his 
own  disappointment,  may  write  over  to  protect  his  creatures  in 


*  Lord  GartiMet.       f  The  King.        {  Lord  Carteret 
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their  present  po»:sessiou8  ;  and  encourage  them  in  that  presumption 
to  hold  tof^ether.  If  they  would  purchase  their  pea(»  of  you,  it 
will  be  fidae  and  deoeitfiil.  Your  strength  muHt  he  formed  c£  yoor 
own  friende,  tlie  old  oovps,  tad  reeruita  fiom  the  CMam  mpadtoa, 
who  iihoiild  be  peranaded,  now  Beth  k  beeten,  it  aikee  lOom  fcr 
them,  if  they  will  not  crowd  the  door  when  the  house  is  on  fire, 
that  nobody  can  go  in  or  out.  If  hnij  Archibald*  ie  &Uen,  m  I 
hear,  they  mnet  lower  fheir  topnols,  and  if  they  still  medilale  the 
fail  of  the  great  man,  the  attempt,  instantly,  will  be  tain,  which 
time,  management,  and  opportunitr  may  biiug  about. 

**  I  do  not  loiid  you  with  personal  aiisurances ;  but  I  ne\er 
knew  a  time,  when  1  tlinught  it  more  incumbent  upon  iiie  to  exert 
myself  in  support  of  the  Govemraent ;  and  I  rejoice,  for  your 
aalce  and  for  my  own.  that  afioirs  are  put  into  your  hands,  where 
my  private  friendship  and  my  political  opinion,  unite  in  engaging 
me  to  do  all  I  oan,  and  oall  upon  me  to  aet  in  diameter;  and  how 
great  had  aqr  difficnlly  been,  if  a  condcaiy  detennination  had  p«t 
me  vadet  Uie  necessity  of  demnmng  between  the  support  of  the 
King,  and  reconciling  my  condnet  with  the  measmea  of  liiose,  who 
are  incapable  of  acting  a  right  port,  where  interest^  ambition,  or 
vengeance  can  at  all  influence  their  actions. 

I  think  it  i»eedlt'8s  to  suggest  to  you  the  necessity  of  forming 
withiu  yourselves  your  own  scheme.  You  must  be  uudeistood  by 
those  that  you  are  to  depend  upon ;  and  if  it  is  possible,  they  must 
be  persuaded  to  keep  their  own  secret.  Remember  that  the  weak- 
ness of  the  present  Treasury  has  left  them  at  your  mercy,  and 
exposed  them  to  the  contempt  of  mankind.  Pittf  is  thought  idde 
and  formidable;  try  him  or  show  him.  Fox|  yon  cannot  do  with- 
eut  Winnington  must  be  had  in  the  way  that  he  can  or  will  be 
had.  Your  SoUoitorS  is  your  own,  and  surely  will  be  uaeftd.  Hold 

^Loid  Archibald  Hamilton  was  one  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiialtf,  through  his  wifb'a  interest:  she  was  the  reputed 
mistress  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

t  WilUam  Pitt,  afterwaids  Earl  of  Chatham. 

t  Fox,  afterwards  Lord  Holland. 

S  William  Murcay,  afterwards  Lord  MansfieUl. 
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vp  the  AUonifly-Gciienl,*  Ike  is  very  able  and  Tery  honest.  There 
are  oiher  memberB  of  the  law,  no  waya  contemptible,  in  parts  ooiu 
aidemlile,  that  may  be  had.  It  la  your  bnainefls  now  to  fiwgive  and 
gun.  Broad  Bottomf  eannot  be  made  fbr  anything  that  haa  a  seat 
of  Hanover.'  Wh%  it  with  all  opponents  that  will  parley;  but 
'ware  Tory !  I  never  mean  to  a  person  or  so ;  but  what  they  can 
bring  with  them  wiU  prove  a  broken  reed.'* 

This  oommuxiication  in  eveiy  line  shows  how  com- 
pletely the  new  minister  depended  on  Loid  Orford 

for  counsel  aud  assistance,  and  how  cheaply  the  latter 
held  his  oj^xments^  paiticularly  Lords  Bath  and  Car- 
teret. Bat  it  was  not  Mr.  Pelham  only  who  looked 
to  the  ex-Minister  at  this  ])eriod,  for  the  great  Duke 
himself  forgot  everything  but  his  own  interests  and 
wrote  to  the  £arl  in  the  most  confidential  strain, 
stating  his  gi'eat  pleasure  and  approval  of  the  advice 
given  to  his  brother,  and  his  desire  to  act  up  to  it  as 
&r  as  was  practicable ;  he  further  entered  into  a  long 
disquisition  concerning  Lord  Carteret  and  the  fears 
he  entertained  that  his  influence  over  the  King  would 
be  piejadidal  to  the  Pelham  interest.  These  fears 
were  not  entirely  groundless,  for  Lord  Carteret  was 
as  jealous  of  the  Pelhams  as  the  Pelhams  were  jealous 
of  him,  and  though  he  wrote  so  warmly  on  the  King's 
nomination  of  the  younger  brother  to  the  post  of 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  he  was;,  as  Lord  Orford 
insinuates,  ready  to  do  eyeiything  in  his  power  to  in- 
duce the  King  to  dismiss  them  both  from  his  conndls. 
Mr.  Pelham  was  not  equal  to  the  difficulties  of  his 

*  Sir  DniUey  Rider. 

t  A  cant  terui,  by  which  a  succeeding  Miaiatry  was  designated. 
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positioii^  the  conflicting  principles  and  the  oppofling 
elements  around  him  embarrassed  him  extremely, 

and  he  wrote  again  to  his  friend  at  Houghton  for 
advice^  which  produced  the  following  lefj^j* 

"Houghton,  September  18.  1713. 

•*Tolay  aside  all  preambles  and  unnecessary  profession,  I  will 
only  8ay«  I  doubt  not  in  the  least  your  making  the  old  corps,  and 
the  Whig  party,  the  foundation  of  your  system.  Upon  that  you 
mufit  build,  and  make  no  use  of  other  materialfl,  farther  than  shall 
be  necessary :  and  for  your  comfort  and  encouragement,  I  can  truly 
■ay,  there  is  a  perfect  natiBflMiiion  in  your  promotion,  wherever  obb 
oould  wiah  it,  as  fur  aa  can  be  leaned  team  aoooimte  utterad  all 
orer  the  nation.  «  «  • 

It  appears  by  your  account,  tbeTreasury  Board  is  awkward  and 
cold,  and,  as  you  say,  lie  by.  That  is  Lord  Bath's  plea,  with  whom 
they  are  connected,  and  the  declaration  of  '  Keep  your  places  and 
your  temper,  and  all  will  go  well ;  we  have  power,  and  when  we  come 
home  we  will  show  it,'  can  l#c  the  language  but  of  one  man,  and 
from  abroad.  Is  he  then  so  strictly  engaged  witli  Bath  ?  Can  he 
satisfy  him,  without  undoing  what  oosthim  a  mcmth's  labour  in  Tain 
to  prevent  ?  Can  he,  in  short,  remove  you,  or  put  the  other  in 
your  place?  How,  then,  is  this  power  to  be  shown  i  Will  he  hope 
to  keep  you  tied  down  to  your  present  Board  ?  It  cannot  be.  But 
if  they  profess  submission,  it  may  probably  be  the  first  struggle. 
But  then  Carteret  avowedly  breaks  with  you, 

"  The  next  great  question  is,  if  there  be  this  secret  conjunction, 
is  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  it  ?  And  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  ? 
Cobham,  with  the  Titts,  Litteltons,  Uc.,  insists  upon  a  total  rout 
of  Bath,  &c. ;  and  the  Prince  supports  Bath.  How  far  then,  will  the 
Ck}bham  squadron,  who  are  to  be  patitiinl  with  a  competency  of 
Tories,  extend.  Oh,  Mr.  Pelliam  1  there  are  so  many  inconsisten'* 
rios  arise  in  every  view,  that  order  can  arise  out  of  nothing  but  con- 
fusion. Cobham  should  be  put  upon  an  explanation  of  his  strength 
and  deoendencies*  * 

But  tbere  is  one  thing  appoara  xery  strong.  Garteret  writes  to 
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aone  cf  you,  and  u{K>n  such  an  efcnt  as  Lord  Stair's  qxdttiiig,*  aayt 
not  a  word.  Lord  Stair  can  htm  no  imputation  to  Iqr  upon  any* 
body  but  the  King,  and,  in  ibnn,  iqpon  OarteKt;  and  upon  tuch  an 
event,  no  intimationa  are  given  to  the  King's  Bfinifteia,  to  pany  or 
soften  the  inTidious  insinuations  that  will  be  made.  Gan  he  be  so 
dnmk  with  wine  and  power  (and  the  heat  of  one,  I  dare  say,  infln- 
enoes  the  other)  as  to  seek  no  resource  upon  sudi  an  event,  and  not 
to  think  of  screening  or  protecting  the  King.  Hitherto,  it  is  plain, 
he  seeks  no  refuge  with  you.  At  the  same  time  this  brings  ano- 
ther great  embarrassment  upon  you  ;  what  share  Carteret  will  claim 
in  filling  up  the  vacancies  that  are  or  shall  be  made.  If  you  offer 
way  scheme  witliout  a  concert  with  himi,  that  will  be  jealousy  with 
a  witness ;  and  that  he  has  told  you,  he  will  not  bear.  But  you 
must  not  open  yourself  until  you  see  the  King. 

'*As  to  foreign  aflbizs,  it  is  useless,  and  indeed  impossible,  to  say 
anything  about  them.   The  scene  shifts  so  often,  that  no  man  can 
guess  what  will  be  the  case  when  the  tame  comes  to  consider  them. 
The  victor}^  of  Dettingoi  alone,  was  to  cany  us  through  all  our  dif- 
ficulties ;  and  now,  from  some  delays  and  disappointments,  all  is 
lost :  but  clouds  may  again  disperse ;  storms  in  the  air  may  vanish ; 
and  the  next  lie  agsiin  breast  high.    Let  us  hope  for  better,  and 
although  the  weight  from  abroad  is  very  heavy,  I  think  we  shall  not 
sink  there  *  *  ♦.    You  have  my  thou<?hty  as  they  occur ;  and  I  am 
afraid  they  will  rather  tend  to  puzzle  the  cause  than  to  clear  it  up ; 
but  although  the  difficulties  axe  more  obvaous  Hian  expedienti,  truth 
and  resolution  will  carry  you  through.   Your  cause  is  the  cause  cf 
your  King  and  oounliy,  and  that  must  be  made  to  do  *  *  *.  Hie 
secncy  of  a  eonespondence  with  Houghton  will  become  eveiy  day 
nune  necessary ;  for  your  sake  and  for  mine  it  must  not  be  known 
that  I  enter  at  all  into  your  affiurs.   Lord  Bath,  from  the  moment 
he  was  disappointed,  turned  his  eye  upon  me.   He  thinks  he  shall 
be  stronger  upon  stirring  old  questions,  and  re-uniting  numbers 
personally  against  nu\  tlian  in  any  other  right.  He  will  try  to  fling 
my  weight  into  your  scale,  in  order  to  sink  it.    I  write  not  out  of 
any  apprehensions;  but  my  indiscretion  will  be  thought  very  great, 

*  Lord  Stair  had  leoently  resigned. 
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.  if  it  should  be  known  that  I  begin  to  proroke  fsloiir ;  and  I  am  too 
free  with  some  penons,  if  I  was  not  safe  in  jow  hands.  •  *  *  *, 
Surely  yon  can  oonTinoe  Cobham  that  hit  entering  atallinto  Stair*a 
eomplaints,  must  be  so  oUbMive  to  the  King  aa  to  make  nMaampea 
with  him,  and  ibr  him,  impracticable.**.* 

The  relations  of  teacher  and  pupil,  and  indeed  of 

diief  and  subaltern,  could  scarcely  be  more  clearly 

expressed  than  we  discover  it  in  the  numerous  and 

precise  directions  here  given:  but  so  difficult  did 

Mr.  Pelham  find  his  position,  particularly  as  it  was 

affected  by  the  intrigues  of  Lord  Carteret,  that  another 

lesson  became  necessary  from  the  same  instructor, 

which  was  furnished  him  in  a  few  days  later,  at  his 

urgent  request,  in  the  following  form  : — 

•♦llouj^hton,  Oct.  20,  1743. 
"  I  never  think  of  the  present  situation  of  public  affairs, but  I  am 
full  of  wonder  and  concern  ;  amazed  at  the  eondtict  of  the  first 
agent,  and  deeply  affected  with  the  difficulties  that  surround  foa 
on  all  Bides.  I  cannot oonceiTe  what  measures  this  bold  adventureif 
fbnns  to  hinuelf,  to  secure  success  to  the  King's  husmess.  To  stksk 
at  nothing  to  gain  the  King,  to  indulge  him  in  his  unhappy  fhihies, 
and  not  to  see  his  way  through  a  labyrinth  of  ezpectation8»  which 
he  must  have  raised,  deierves  no  better  title  than  infttoatioii; 
wheim  if  he  nuscarries,  his  labour  is  all  lost,  and  his  credit  must 
sink  with  the  disappointment  he  shall  meet.  W[mt  then  mti«t  be 
his  reasonings  ?  He  suffers  not  the  King  to  doubt,  but  j)rotniscs 
him  success  in  all  his  undertakin«rs.  Upon  what  representations 
must  these  hopes  be  f^rounded  ?  Wliy  that  Mr.  Pelham.  in  his  station, 
must  answer  for  tlie  same  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
carried  tlirough  the  business  last  year  ;  and  he  will  answer  for  Lord 
Bath  and  his  dependents,  if  nothing  is  done  to  dirtaste  or  disoblige 
them.  If  this  scheme  proves  impraeticaUe,  and  the  dUBeulties  arise 


*  Pelham  I'upcrs.  f  Lord  Cartcn?t. 
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from  amcng  thoM  wlio  hm  hitlierto  agreed  with  yon,  hie  pnipoee, 
perhaps,  is  better  saiswered ;  he  mmt  have  leoourse  to  such  as  will 
Mkm  hia.  Lord  Bath  most  be  gntified;  and  If  yoa  and  your 
friends  wiQ  uat,  er  OMmol»  sappoxt  the  £iiig*s  measures,  they  most 
find  and  take  sach  as  wOl. 

*•  In  this  way,  I  can  aeoomit  far  Lord  Bath's  seeming  acquies- 
cence, and  for  the  present  quiet  thui  you  meet  Nvith  from  liis  crea- 
tures at  the  Board,  who  must  be  told,  '  have  patience,  and  all  will 
go  well.'  And  that  '  all'  can  be  nothing  but  this,  '  we  will 
recover  the  last  defeat,  and  Lord  Bath  shall,  at  the  last,  be  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury/  How  then  must  you  combat  him,  in  this 
order  of  battle  }  It  may  be  impossible  for  you,  if  you  are  never  so 
willing,  to  run  all  the  lengths  of  foreign  flatleiy,  that  he  will  lead 
yon  into;  andyourfriends,  if  they  axe  not  satisfied  with  the  Admi* 
nistration,  masy  be  Teory  difficult  tobe  brought  into  what  is  expected. 
But  then,  on  die  other  hand,  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  fiv  him 
toshow  the  King  any  method  of  bringing  the  Tories  into  that  system 
tiiat  must  be  Ae  fimndation  of  all  his  interest.  The  distinetion  of 
Hanover  and  England  )s  too  much  relished  by  them  to  imagine  Uiat 
any  consideration  will  bring  them  into  the  support  of  HanoYerian 
measures.  They  see  how  much  private  discontents  and  dissatisfac- 
tion have  been  improved  by  this  unhappy  turn ;  and  the  party  %vill 
not  part  with  the  advantage  that  they  are  sensible  they  have  gained 
by  labouring  this  point,  and  the  more  it  hurts  and  wounds  the  King, 
tbe  more  it  will  be  pushed  and  insisted  upon. 

**0n  the  other  hand,|he  Whigs  may  be  soorry  for  what  they  will 
sndeaTOor  to  soAen  and  palliafe ;  anil  every  thinking  man  that 
widiesthe  support  of  this  establishment,  will  enter  into  the  cause  of 
the  King;  and  now  diat  he,  and  indeed  he  alone,  is  personally 
attadced,  the  Jaoobite  oppositaon  from  the  Tories  will  provoke  the 
Whigs,  and  engage  them  to  go  ferther  than  they  would  naturally 
be  inclined  to  do.  In  this  light,  and  it  is  ii  most  true  one,  the  King 
must,  with  tendeniess  and  manaj^ement,  be  shown  what  he  may 
with  reason  depend  upon,  and  what  he  will  be  deceived  and  lost,  if 
he  places  any  confidence  and  reliance  in.  llie  King  saw  last  year 
what  part  the  Whigsacted;  and  I  shouldhope  he  may  be  convinced 
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that  the  Whig  party  will  stand  by  him,  as  they  have  done  through 
hifi  whole  rdgii,  if  hia  Majesty  does  not  surrender  himself  into 
hands  that  mean  and  wish  nothing  but  hk  destnution,  and  want  to 
be  wined  with  his  eothoritsr  and  power  only  to  mil  up  his  cannon^ 
and  turn  it  against  himself.  Upon  this  groond  joa  will  be  able  to 
eontnid  with  CSarterat  He  gains  Ihe  King,  by  giving  in  to  ali  his 
ftieign  views;  and  yoa  show  the  King  that  what  is  reasonable  and- 
practioable  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  Whigs,  and  ean  never  be 
hoped  for  by  any  assistanoe  from  the  Tories.  Hepromises,  and  yon 
must  perform. 

*'  It  is  now  time  that  I  should  enter  into  some  particulars ;  but 
for  that  I  want  materials,  not  knowing  what  resolutions  you  are  come 
into,  if  any ;  but  what  1  have  formerly  troubled  you  with  is  all 
that  I  can  say  in  general  upon  that  head.  I  see  your  difiKculties ; 
great  they  are ;  but  the  eonseqiienoea  on  one  side  and  the  other 
call  upon  yoa  to  stragg^  and  exert  yonxadf  to  the  utmost  Your 
bonoor  is  hig^y*  eonoemed  and  the  fisgrsee  wiH  not  be  little 
that  will  attend  yoor  giving  up  so  great  n  gsme*  in  wlueh  yon  are 
smbaiked.  Your  private  interest^  whidi  I  bat  barely  hint  to  you, 
vrill  greatly  suffer ;  but  what  is  above  all,  and  this  I  do  not  say 
out  of  form,  I  protect  to  €k)d,  I  think  the  interest  of  the  King  and 
kingdom  is  more  at  sUike  tliaii  ever  I  remember  it ;  for  if  the  King 
will  not  support  you  and  the  Whig  party  under  you,  there  is 
nothing  so  fatal  tliat  is  not  to  be  apprehended. 

This  leads  nic  to  the  most  tender  and  delicate  part  of  the  whole ; 
I  mean  your  behaviour,  and  your  manner  of  treating  the  subject 
with  him.  It  is  a  great  nusfortunc  that  you  hsve  not  time;  for 
time  and  address  have  often  carried  things  that  metat  fint  OQset 
vrith  grsat  rdnctanee ;  and  you  most  ei^ect  to  meet  the  King 
instmeted,  sad  greatly  prepared  in  bvoor  of  the  points  wkieh 
Carteret  has  in  view  to  drive.  Address  and  management  are  the 
weapons  you  must  fight  and  defSend  with ;  plain  truths  will  not 
be  relished  at  first,  in  opposition  to  prejudices,  conceived  and 
infhsed  in  favour  of  his  own  partialities ;  luxd  you  must  dress  up 
all  you  offer  with  the  appearance  of  no  other  view  or  tendency, 
but  to  promote  his  service  in  his  own  way  to  the  utmost  oC  your 
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power.  And  the  more  you  can  make  anything  appear  to  be  his 
own,  and  agreeable  to  his  declarations  and  orders  given  to  yott 
before  he  went,  the  better  you  will  be  heard;  aa  the  power  to 
treat  with  such  persons  as  should  be  necessary  to  carry  on  his 
service  m  your  hands;  the  encouragement  and  hopes  to  be  givenr 
to  the  Whigy  by  you  as  aiiafaig  from  himselt  Umt»  at  fist,  thet 
danger  he  will  run  in  deviating  from  his  own  rule;  show  him  the 
unavoidable  necessity  there  will  be  of  dissohrtng  this  parliament,  if 
he  departs  from  the  body  of  the  Whigs ;  and  let  him  see  the  con- 
sequences of  going  to  a  new  election  in  the  height  of  the  war, 
which  will  certainly  end  in  a  rank  Tory  parliament,  that  will  at 
once  put  a  stop  to  all  the  measures  that  are  now  in  practice,  and 
for  ever  defeat  nil  his  \icw8  and  desires,  which  are  made  the 
pretences  to  him  of  hazarding  the  change. 

Yon  have  an  advantage  in  the  King's  aversion  to  Bath,  and  his 
utter  contempt  for  those  follows,  as  he  calls  them,  that  depend 
wpoa  him.  Sorely  the  Oohhams  are  not  the  authon  or  patrons  of 
the  *  Constitutional  Joumall  *  That  is  such  CKpress  and  canfossed 
JacobitiBm,  that  he  must  be  gone  as  fiur  as  the  late  Duke  of  Argyle 
was,  if  they  are  in  that  scheme. 

I  should  think  good  use  might  be  made  with  the  King,  if  he 
saw  to  what  lengths  they  are  come,  and  all  personally  upon  him. 
Let  Carteret  prove  that  he  is  not  niorc  directly  attacked  than  ever ; 
and  let  him  show  that  this  is  not  the  part  the  Tories  are  everywhere 
acting:  to  depreciate  him,  and  alienate  the  atfections  of  the  nation  in 
the  most  odious  manner." 

This  long  and  comprehensive  letter  of  instructions 
ooBsiideiB  in  detail  aQ  the  difficoliieB  of  the  Minister'e 
podtion — ^the  &yourite  connsellor  un&vourably  dis- 
posed— and  the  King's  prejudices  taken  advantage  of 
— and  it  aLso  indicates  the  line  of  policy  that  should 
be  em^oyed  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the 
favourite,  and  managing  the  King.  Nor  are  the 
hints  thrown  out  for  the  management  of  other  op- 
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pofidng  inHuenoee^  lees  oondusiye.   The  writer  ahowed 
how  intiinate  was  his  aoquaintanoe  with  the  state  of 
parties,  and  under  circumstances  of  such  extraordinary 
difficulty,  how  capable  lie  was  of  harmoniziDg  the 
diaooidaiit  elements  of  which  they  were  coodpoeed. 
These  instractioiis  were  soon  proved  to  be  any- 
thing but  premature.    Lord  Carteret  was  induced  to 
promote  the  designs  of  the  Earl  of  Bath  on  eveiy 
occamon  that  presented  itself  during  his  private  inter- 
course  with  the  King,  and  a  question  that  began  at 
this  time  to  attract  earnest  attention — ^the  further 
employment  of  the  Hanoverian  troops,  to  which  the 
Pelhams  were  opposed,  while  the  King  was  noto- 
riously prejudiced  in  its  &ivour — aiibrded  him  a  sen- 
sihle  advantage  in  his  secret  oppositicm  to  the  friends 
of  the  ex-Minister.    The  assistance  of  the  latter  was 
again  called  into  requisition,  and  Lord  Oxford,  as  has 
been  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter^  gave  his  opinion 
that  as  these  troops  had  originally  been  employed  by 
the  Government  of  this  country  as  auxiliaries,  and  as 
the  arrangement  was  understood  to  ext^d  to  the  end 
of  the  war,  there  would  be  an  apparent  injustice  in 
dismissing  them,  as  well  as  a  certainty  of  exas- 
perating the  King,  by  putting  this  affiK>nt  upon  his 
countrymen. 

As  the  Hanoverians  were  extremely  unpopular 
in  England,  there  was  no  small  risk  in  any  minister's 
advocating  a  renewal  of  their  engagement ;  neverthe- 
less, the  Pelhams  were  persuaded  to  risk  their  favour 
with  the  pubhc  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their 
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poflitioii  with  the  King.  The  resalt  was  most  satis- 
6.ctoi7 — the  party  for  which  the  Pelhams  had  heen 

acting  roise  liigli  iu  the  estimation  of  tlie  King,  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  Lord  Carteret  to  influence 
his  Majesty  against  them ;  and  Mr.  Pelham  was  nomi- 
nated Chancellor  uf  the  Exchequer.  The  King  shortly 
ailerwards  gave  afui'ther  proof  of  his  leaning  towards 
the  retired  Minister,  by  appointing  his  son-in-hiw, 
Lord  Choliiionduley,  to  the  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal 
on  the  resignation  of  Earl  Gower. 

In  the  session  of  1744  very  considerable  opposi- 
tion was  exhibited  in  parliament  to  the  re-engagement 
of  the  Hanoverians,  but  Mr.  Pelham  contrived  to 
triumph  over  it.  The  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Carteret 
was  still  more  severely  handled,  but  it  was  no  part  of  the 
policy  of  the  Pelliams  to  inteqDose  in  his  favour  between 
him  and  the  nation.  They  had  by  this  time  contrived 
to  obtain  so  preponderating  an  influence  in  the  Cabinet, 
that  the  favourite  Minister  began  to  find  his  position 
anything  but  agreeable,  and  proposed  either  that  his 
adversaries  should  take  the  Government  upon  them- 
selves, or  leave  it  entirely  to  him.*  There  were 
disasters  abroad  that  still  further  increased  the  unpo- 
pularity of  Lord  Carteret  (who  now,  by  the  death  of 
his  mother,  succeeded  to  thu  tillc  of  Earl  Granville)  ; 

*  **  Things  caanot  go  <m  as  they  are,**  he  observed  to  them, 
**  they  must  be  brought  to  some  decision.  I  will  not  submit  to  be 
OTerruled  and  oat-voted  on  every  point  by  four  to  one.  If  you  will 
take  the  government,  you  may;  if  you  cannot,  or  will  not,  there 
must  be  some  direction,  and  I  will  doit."  Coze.  Pelham  Admin* 
istration.**  Vol.  1.  p.  157. 
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and  his  colleagues  in  a  body  represented  to  the  Kii^ 
the  necessity  of  his  dismissaL*  To  this  measure  the 
King  was  not  disposed  to  accede.  He  aj>peared 
.  sullen  and  dLssatistied.  The  Pelhams,  however, 
persevered,  and  threatened  to  resi^  with  their 
coUeagTies,  if  their  councils  were  any  lonm  r  to  be 
tix)ubied  with  such  an  obstacle  as  the  unpopular 
Minister ;  yet  they  acknowledged  that  without  the 
Earl  of  Orford  and  his  friends,  they  could  not  carry 
on  the  Govermueut  should  it  be  confided  to  their 
care.f  The  &vourite  tried  to  meet  the  storm;  in  the 
first  place  by  ne^tiating  with  the  Opposition ;  but  in 
this  he  had  been  preceded  by  the  Pellianis,  who  had 
gained  over  to  their  views  the  leaders  of  its  different 
parties,  and  Lord  Granville  &iHng  in  this,  had 
iiidiicL'd  tilt'  King-  to  seek  the  co-operation  of  the 
Earl  of  Orford.  The  Earl,  however,  advised  the 
King  to  get  rid  of  his  Minister  ;l  and  on  ihe  24th 
of  Is  ov  ember,   1744,  the   seals   of   the  Secrutary 

•  •«  Walpde  Letten/'  Tol.  2.  p.  8. 

t  **  Perhaps,**  the  Dnke  of  NewcatUe  writee  to  the  Loid  Chan- 
odlor,  **  Lord  Onomlle  may  desife  to  be  Prendent  with  a  Garter. 
I  own  I  do  not  see  the  neceaei^  of  flinging  him  into  a  rage  of  oppo- 
sition, if  we  eoald,  without  it,  find  means  of  satisfying  Lord  Orfind, 
and  a  certain  number  of  his  friends ;  for  without  this  last*  wa  have 
no  ground  to  stand  on,  and  shall,  Ifear,  be  obliged  to  show  in  a  few 
months,  that  we  have  not  strength  to  support  the  King*s  affitirs« 
though  he  should  put  them  into  our  hands."  Goxe.  **  Felham  Ad- 
ministration." Vol.  1.  p,  187. 

{  **  My  lather  was  sent  for,  but  ezensed  himself  from  coining  till 
last  Thursday,  and  even  then  would  not  go  to  the  King ;  and  at 
last  gave  his  opinion  TCiy  unwillingly."  Walpole  Letters."  YoL  2. 
p.  3. 
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of  State  were  given  up  by  Lord  QraiiTille  to  his 
successor,  Lord  Harrington. 

Mr.  Pellxam  soon  af'tervvards  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  his  Ministry  by  admitting  into  it  many  « 
able  men,  who,  on  some  measnres,  had  been  opposed 
to  his  policy,  and  on  that  account  were  not  in  favour 
with  the  King.*  The  most  important  among  these 
was  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  was  appointed  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  Ambassador  to  the  States 
General  of  Holland,  to  induce  them  to  declare  war 
against  France.  The  King  was  so  strongly  prejudiced 
against  him  on  account  of  the  violence  of  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  foreign  policy  of  his  government ; 
that  on  his  name  being  proposed  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  he  exclaimed,  He  shall  have  nothing  : 
I  command  you  to  troid)le  me  no  more  with  such 
nonsense.  Although  I  have  been  forced  to  part 
with  those  I  liked,  I  will  never  be  indnoed  to 
take  into  my  serv'ice  those  who  are  disagreeable 
to  me.''  Nevertheless,  the  Earl  received  his  ap- 
pointments. 

Tliey  were  less  successful  in  combating  his 
Majesty's  prejudices  respecting  another  great  name. 
They  desired  to  have  the  place  of  Secretary-at-War 

*  Horace  ^Valjxde  ^ivcs  a  curious  account  of  the  j)roceedings 
of  the  Opposiliou  : — '  Evervtliiiiir  ])as8ed  witlioiit  the  least  debate, 
in  short,  all  were  inakiiiLr  their  bargains.  One  has  heard  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  C'ourtiers  ;  but  relieve  me,  the  iirpudeiit  prostitution  of 
patriots,  goiujj  *o  market  with  tlieir  honesty,  beats  it  to  nothing. 
Do  but  think  of  two  hundred  men  of  the  most  consummate  virtue, 
setting  theni.selvcs  to  sale  for  three  weeks."  '*  AValpolc  Letters." 
Vol.  2,  p.  7. 
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filled  by  William  Pitt,  then  one  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Beddiamber  to  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  bat  that  able 

orator  had  so  often  directed  liin  eloquence  agaiust  the 

o  King's  Hanoverian  predilections,  that  his  Miyesty 

oould  not  be  brought  to  endure  him  in  any  capacity.* 

Other  changes  took  place  ;  recruitvS  ^vere  raised  from 

all  quarters^  and  the  new  Minintiy,  aiming  as  it  were 

at  a  grand  coalition  of  parties,  obtained  the  name  of 

the    Broad  Bottom  Administration." 

Scarcely  had  this  Ministry  been  put  together  when 

it  showed  symptoms  of  dissolution ;  for  the  Duke  of 

Newcastle,  as  usual,  could  not  remain  satisfied.  He 

was  now  jealous  of  his  brother  for  Ixiing  on  better 

terms  with  the  King,  and  having  greater  influence  in 

the  Grovemment,  than  himself  f    If  the  Duke  could 

not  be  broil  gilt  to  endure  the  superiority  of  a  Walpole, 

he  was  not  likely  to  put  up  with  being  second  to  a 

*  Lord  Mahon  attributes  Pittas  not  haTiag  a  place  in  the  nilms- 
ti  y.  as  mudb  to  the  Goveinment  not  being  able  to  dispense  with  due 
services  of  Sir  William  Yonge,  then  Seeretary.at-War,  the  only  post 
Pitt  would  acc.  pt,  as  to  the  King's  opposition.  History  of 
England  to  the  Peace  of  Utrecht*'  Vol.  iii.  p.  815. 
»  '  !t  On  this  point  his  Grace  writes  to  the  Lord  Chaneellor : — 
**  There  is  one  thing  I  would  mention  to  you,  relating  to  myself:  it 
must  be  touched  tenderly,  if  at  all.  My  brother  has  been  lon^ 
brought  to  think,  by  Lord  Orford,  that  he  is  the  only  person  fit  to " 
succeed  him,  and  that  has  a  credit  with  the  King  u2)on  that  liM>t ; 
and  this  leads  him  into  Lord  Orford*s  old  method,  of  being  the  first 
person  on  all  oocasions.  This  is  not  mere  form,  for  I  do  apprehend 
that  my  brother  does  think,  that  his  superior  interest  in  the  doset, 
and  situation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  gives  him  gi-cat  adTuntage 
over  erciybody  else.  They  are,  indeed,  great  advantages ;  but  may 
be  oounterbalanoed,  especially  if  it  is  considered  over  tohem  those> 
advantages  arc  given.*' 
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younger  biother :  by  Mr.  Pelham's  sagacity  and 
prudence,  however,  this  obstacle  was  removed,  and 

tlir  Broad  Buttoui  Ministry  was  saved  from  premature 
destruction.  But  it  did  not  obtain  the  respect  of  the 
country.  Nothing  important  emanated  finom  its 
councils ;  indeed  some  of  its  proceedings  did  not 
escape  ridicule.  One  keen  observer  has  left  us  notices 
of  its  daily  doings  that  certainly  do  not  convey  an 
impression  of  its  talent,  energy,  or  utility.* 

The  Pelhams  had  contrived  to  get  rid  of  Lord 
Granville,  and  they  had  broken  the  strength  of  the 
Opposition  ;  but  the  late  Secretaiy  Wius  a  man  of 
unquestionable  sagacity,  the  loss  of  which,  his  succes- 
sor could  not  supply  ;  and  though  there  may  have 
been  less  hostility  in  the  House,  there  was  more  in 
the  nation.  The  Pelhams  about  this  time  met  with  a 
still  greater  loss  in  the  death  of  ike  Earl  of  Oifoid, 
whose  coimtenance  and  support  had  been  of  vital 
impoitance  to  them.  The  knowledge  that  these  were 
a£Ebrded,  strongly  influenced  many  persons  both  in 
and  out  of  Parliament. 

We  have  reason,  however,  to  believe,  that  subse- 
quently to  the  Earl's  last  letter  to  Mr.  Pelham,  he 
had  had  cause  to  distrust  that  Minister's  professions. 
His  son,  Horace  expresses  during  the  session  of 
1744-5,  contempt  of  the  Duke,  and  but  an  indifferent 
opinion  of  his  brother,  and  he  could  scarcely  have 
been  icrnorant  of  his  father's  sentiments  towai  d.s  them 
for  the  last  three  or  four  months  previously  to  his 
*  Hofaee  Walpole.   See  his  letters  of  diis  date,  1745. 
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decease.  This  event  still  further  estmiged  the  Wal* 
poles  and  their  Mends  from  the  Ministry,  while  the 

mismaiiageiiit'iit  of  matters  at  home,  which  appeared 
leading  to  some  terrible  catastrophe,  and  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  affairs  abroad,  which  Ibond  a  disaatroua 
climax  in  the  battle  of  Foutcnov,  were  not  liki  lv  to 
restore  their  confidence.  Some  of  them  for  a  short 
time  gave  a  reluctant  support  to  the  Ministerial 
measures,  but  others  joined  the  Opposition,  and  soon 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  vigorous  and  deter- 
mined hostility. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle's  abilities  were  bat  mo- 
derate, yet  if  we  are  to  place  any  confidence  in  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  they  were  exacUy  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  a  Minister.  In  his  dia- 
racter  of  the  Duke,  he  says 

He  hod  no  superior  parts  or^  eminent  talents;  he  had  a  most 
indefatigable  industiy,  a  perseveranee,  a  Court  craft,  and  a  servile 
oomplianee  with  the  will  of  his  Sovereign  fbr  the  time  bebg ;  which 
qualities,  with  only  a  common  share  of  common  sense,  will  cany  a 
man  sooner  and  more  safely  through  the  dark  labyrinths  of  a 
Gonrtt  than  the  moat  shining  parts  would  do  without  tfaoae  meaner 
talents.'** 

His  Grace  was  as  childish  in  his  i^orance  as  in 
his  tastes,  for  when  Lord  Chesterfield  intimated  to 
him  his  intention  of  bringing  forward  a  measure  for 
reforming  the  Calendar,  he  conjured  him,  with  great 
aJarm,  "  not  to  stir  matters  that  had  heen  so  long 
qoiet:*'  adding  that  '*he  did  not  love  new-fangled 
things."  ISuch  a  speech  would  make  us  believe  his 
*  Lord  Mahon's  **  ChcsterBeld.**   Vol.  u.  p.  463. 
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Grace  capable  of  dying  out,  after  the  measure  bad 
been  passed  into  a  law,  as  did  many  other  old  womeui 

Give  us  back  our  eleven  days  1" 
The  intellect  of  bis  brother  was  higher,  and  so  was 
his  character,  for  althougli  neither  had  any  preten- 
sions to  be  conwidered  elevated,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptance  of  the  term,  he  was  so  much  above  the 
level  of  the  Duke,  and  was  so  constantly  compared 
with  him,  that  he  always  had  the  advantage  of  the 
.  diiierence,  without  reference  to  any  other  standard  of 
merit.  He  appears  to  have  had  better  intentions 
than  powers — to  have  wislied  well  rather  than  to 
have  done  well ;  and  though  his  behaviour  was  con- 
cibatoiy,  and  his  proceedings  quiet  and  unostenta- 
tious, there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  he  not  only 
wanted  energy  but  sincerity.  He  strove  to  please 
those  whom  in  principle  hp  should  have  opposed,  and 
made  many  who  were  in  opposition  to  him  believe  a 
great  deal  more  than  he  meant. 

But  perhaps  we  have  no  right  to  insist  on  men 
b^ng  sincere  and  straightforward,  whose  vocation  is 
so  little  adaj)ted  for  the  cultivation  of  truth.  Evasion, 
equivocation,  mystification,  and  delusion  have  been  so 
frequently  the  resource  of  statesmen,  that  one  pos- 
sessed of  perfect  integrity  would  come  upon  the  world 
with  all  the  eclat  of  a  new  species.  Henry  Pelham 
coming  after  Walpole,  sinks  low  in  the  scale  of  minis- 
ters, but  coming,  as  he  did,  before  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, he  has  at  least  claims  to  Lord  Chesterfield's 
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ambiguous  eetimate  of  him  as  ^'an  honourable  man 
and  a  well-wishing  Minister."* 

One  of  the  coadjutors  of  the  Pelbams  was  John, 
fourth  Duke  of  Bedford.  He  had  married  in  October, 
1731,  the  Lady  Diana  Spencer,  who  would  have  been 
Princess  of  Wales  if  Sii'  iiubert  Walpole  had  not  put 
a  stop  to  the  scheme.  It  is  believed  that  the  young 
lady  took  the  interference  as  ill  as  her  grandmother, 
the  hauglity  Ducliess  of  ^larlbuiough  had  done,  and 
no  doubt  influenced  her  husband  to  join  the  ranks  of 
Sir  Eobert's  political  enemies  The  Duke  of  Bedford 
distinguished  himself  by  an  ill  judo  t  d  hostility  to  the 
peaceful  policy  of  "that  wise  and  honest  statesman," 
as  he  has  been  styled  by  a  gifted  descendant,!  <uid 
when  they  had  succeeded  in  driving  him  from  office, 
his  Grace  became  a  member  of  that  Administration, 
which  was  formed  by  a  junction  of  many  great  political 
leaders  with  the  Pelhams  in  1744. 

It  was  xaore  aristocratic  than  the  one  which  had 
be^n  so  restless  under  Walpole's  supremacy,  for  the 
Cabinet  comprised  eight  dukes,  one  marquis,  four  lords, 
and  only  one  conmioner  Mr.  Pelhani.  The  Duke 
of  Bedford  took  the  post  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admi  - 
ralty,  which  he  retained  for  four  years.  «0f  the  man-^ 
ner  in  which  he  fidfilled  its  duties,  there  are  various 
accounts.  One  says^    The  Duke  of  Bedford  governed 

♦  Lord  Mahon's  "  ChesterHdd."    Vol.  ii.  p.  457. 
t  Lord  John  Rus.sell.      Correspondenoe  of  John  4th  Duke  of 
Bedford."    Vol.  ii.,  Introductioti,  p.  20. 
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the  Admiralty  abaolately,  was  very  obstinate  and 

"wrould  not  be  spoken  to,"  the  writer  adding  that  the 
Minktiy  were  quite  ignorant  of  what  \m  Grace  was 
doing.*  It  is  smgular  that  eveiy  writer  dwdls  on 
one  particular  fcitiire  in  the  Duke's  character.  Some- 
times he  is  styled  '^immeasurably  obstinate,"  some- 
times '^inmncibly  obstinate  "I  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  the  Duke  was  an  intractable  coadjutor. 

Lord  Chesterfield  says,  "He  was  passionate  tliuuu^h 
obstinate ;  and  though  both,  was  always  governed  by 
some  low  dependants,  who  had  art  enough  to  make 
him  believe  tliat  he  governed  them.  His  manners 
and  address  were  exceedingly  illiberal :  he  had  neither 
the  talent  nor  the  desire  of  pleasing." 

A  trustworthy  authority  of  our  own  times  styles 
his  Grace,  a  cold  hearted,  hot  headed  man,  more 
distinguished  by  rank  and  fortune,  than  by  either 
talent  or  virtue  ;"§  and  that  indeed  is  the  substance 
of  all  contemporary  testimony  respecting*  him  ;  and, 
though,  as  Lord  Chesterfield  takes  care  to  add,  he  was 
ubu^'e  contempt  in  any  character,"  the  absence 
of  amiable  and  of  intellectual  qualities  proves 
that  he  was  only  worthy  of  being  associated  with  the 
Pelhams.  But,  as  we  have  said,  it  was  the  reign  of 
the  mediocrities — mediocrity  of  mind,  metliocrity  of 
heart,  mediocrity  of  principle,  mediocrity  of  every- 

♦     MarchmoMt  Papers."    Vol.  i.  p.  213. 
I  Walpolc.  "  Memoirs  Gcorj^c  III." 
I  "  Lord  ChestcrfieUrs  Letters."    Vol.  ii.  p.  465. 
§  Lord   Mahuu  .s  "  Ilistorj'  of  England,  i'roui  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht."    Vol.  iii.  p.  612. 
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thing ;  oonaequenily  it  was  in  the  natural  oouise  of 

events  that  his  Grace  should  have  become  Secretary 
of  State  in  1748,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  two 
years  later,  and  Ambassador  at  Pari%  and  President 
of  the  Council  in  1 763. 

Hitherto,  be  it  observed,  we  have  spoken  of  the 
public  man — the  private  man  appears  to  have  been 
eminently  kind  and  social,  possessed  of  considerable 
taste,  and  expending  his  great  fortune  in  a  generous 
and  enhghtened  spirit. 


END  OP  VOLUME  TUB  FIRST. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  JiEIGIi  OF  CHARLES  L 

By  I.  DISRAELI. 

A  HEW  EDmOM.  BEVI8ED  BT  THE  AUTHOB,  AKD  EDITED 
BY  HIS  SON,  B.  DISRAELI,  HP. 

2  Tolf 8to^  Qnifimn  with  the  **  Coiloaitles  of  Uteniiue,''  S8t.  boand. 

By  far  the  most  important  work  on  the  important  age  of  Charles  I.  that 
modem  times  hare  produced." — Qmartgrfy  Review. 

Mr.  IMszaeU  has  concdTed  that  tlie  republicatioii  of  hi*  liither^a  *  Commen- 
tarlea  on  the  LifiiandBeign  of  Chaxlea  L'ispecoUariy  well  timed  at  the  piesent 

moment;  and  \w  imltcatesthc  well-known  chapters  on  the  Geniosof  the  Papacy, 
and  the  critical  relations  of  Protestant  sovcrtiLriia  with  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects, as  rc'tlectiiig:,  mirror-liko,  '  the  cvi'iits,  thoughts,  pussions,  and  perplexities 
of  the  present  agitated  ciJoch.'  In  pariieular,  he  observes,  tlmt  the  stories  of 
conversions  to  the  Komish  faitb,  then  rife,  seem  like  narratives  of  the  present 
hoor,  and  that  the  reader  is  ahuost  tenq[ited  to  sabstttnte  the  names  of  his 
penonal  acgnaintanoes  ftr  those  of  the  ooortiers  of  Charles.  Ko  i^dogy  wa* 
needed  for  reintroducing  to  tho  woild  SO  instroctiTe  Mid  oii^nal  n  work  as  that 
nf  Isaac  Disraeli." — Times. 

"At  the  end  of  2.>0  years,  Homo  nnd  Enghind  arc  cngagcil  in  a  controversy 
having  the  same  object  as  that  in  which  tlu  y  were  committed  at  the  cominence* 
meat  of  the  seveuteenth  century;  and  no  where  will  the  reader  find  the  cir- 
cumstances of  tliat  controversy,  its  aims,  the  passions  which  it  evoked,  the  in- 
stnunents  which  it  employed,  and  its  results,  hotter  described  than  in  thb  ex- 
oellent  book.**— 5isiidbi^ 

"The  position  attained  hj  the  late  Mr.  Disraeii'to  admirable  and  learned  eom- 

mentaries  on  the  great  events  of  the  Revolution,  and  tho  times  that  led  to  it, 
would  at  any  period  have  Avnrrnnted  its  republication.  To  those,  however,  to 
whom  the  bearing  of  if  -;  roinarks,  ami  the  effect  of  the  author's  researches  are 
known  on  the  religious  question  of  that  day,  their  npt  and  ellective  Ix'uring  on 
the  most  vital  topic  of  our  present  religio-political  existence,  will  give  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  work  an  additional  Talue.**— JSntoiiiuiit. 

The  histoiy  of  Charles  L  required  a  Tseitas,  and,  in  oor  (pinion,  this  woik 
on^t  to  hnve  that  standard  €haiacter."--GeiidbNaii'«  ifafosnic. 
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MB.  COLBUBN'S  NEW  FUBUCAXIOKS. 


BDKKE'S  PEEKAGE  AM  BAfiONETAGE, 

FOR  1851. 

NEW  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  CORRECTED  THROUGHOUT 
TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME,  FROM  THE  PERSONAL 
COMMUHICATIONS  OP  THE  NOBILITr.  &c. 

With  the  AKMS  (1500  in  number)  accnratcljr  cngraveu,  and  incorporated  with  the  Text. 
Now  ready,  in  1  ToLCoompriilqgat  nnidi  nfttter  « twenty  ccdioary  viAaiam%  88*.  bonnd. 


lilt  fbDowing  ta  n      flf  tin  Frindpd  Conlante  «r  this  Standnd  Woit 


I.  A  full  and  interesting  history  of  each 
order  of  the  KngU«h  Mobility,  showing  its 
origin  I  rise,  titles,  imnnmitice,  privilepes,  &c. 

II.  A  Cf.nipl,  :>!  Memoir  of  tno  t^ufwn  and 
Rornl  FaTnily,  turmiiig  a  brief  genealogical 
Hi--tory  of  the  Sovereign  of  this  country,  and 
deducing  the  descent  of  the  Phmtansneta, 
Tudor?,  Stunrts,  and  Gnelphs,  throogh  their 
various  ramiiications,  'lo  this  K-ction  is 
appended  a  lidt  of  thoM  Peers  who  iuherit 
the  distinguished  boooor  of  Qoaitering  ibe 
Roval  Aims  of  Piantagenet. 

III.  All  Authentic  table  of  Precedence. 

IV.  A  perfect  Histoky  ok  Ai.i,  tiik 
Pkebs  A»n  BARomns,  with  the  fullent 
dotiiQs  of  tbeir  raceston  and  deMendants, 
and  parlirtilar?  n  s]T'ctiiij;  rvrry  crllateral 
member  of  each  Uuiil/,  and  all  intermar- 


V.  The  Spiritual  Lords. 
VL,  Foreim  Nobkmen,  salyoeU  bjr  birth 
of  tho  Brftuin  Crown. 

Pecr.ip;ps  claimc«l. 
Vlil.  Surnames  of  Peers  and  Peeresaes, 
with  Heirs  Ap[«irent  and  Presumptive. 

IX.  Courtesy  titles  of  Eldest  Siyns. 

X.  Peerages  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  m 
order  of  Precedenc«. 

XI.  Baronets  in  order  of  Precedence. 
XH.  Privy  CouidllorB  of  England  and 

Ireland. 

XIH.  Daughters  of  Peers  married  to 
Commoncrti. 

XIV.  All  tuk  Ordebs  or  Kjiiobt- 
nooD.  with  every  Knight  and  all  tbo  Knigbta 

heiors. 


Bachc 

XV.  Mottoes 
ilhutratkQs. 


transUtcd,  with  {loetical 


OPINIOKS  or  THE  PRESS. 

"  The  most  complete,  the  meet  coDvtnient,  and  the  dieepeifc  worii  of  the  Uad  erer  given 

to  the  public." — Sun. 

"  The  best  genealogical  and  heraldic  dictionary  of  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage,  and  the 
Ifait  nntherity  en  all  qnes^ons  nibcting  the  ariataera^.'*— (Tfofte. 
**For  the  anaaing  quantity  of  personal  and  fiunily  history,  admicehle  nmnganant  ef 

details,  and  accuracy  of  information,  tliis  ;;cnealngical  and  heraldic  dictionary  is  without  a 
riral.  Il  is  now  the  standard  and  acknonlf  1  !>•>  k  of  reference  upon  all  questions 
touching  pedigree,  oud  direct  or  collateral  athnity  wit  it  ilie  titled  aristocracy.  The  luieage 
ef  ensh  dUtiogulsbed  honaa  la  dedoeed  throogh  all  tiie  Turana  ranifieationa.  Ere^ 
collaternl  branch,  however  remotely  conneeted,  is  intndnced ;  and  the  alliances  are  so 
cnrcfully  inserted,  ns  to  shoT,  in  all  instHnce?,  the  connexion  which  so  intimately  exists 
between  the  tilled  and  untitled  arbtocracy.  We  have  also  much  most  entertaining 
hiatorical  matter,  and  many  very  curious  and  intercstrng  family  traditions.  The  work  is, 
in  fiwt,  n  eonnflile  eydojpdin  ef  the  wfaok  tilled  ebasee  ef  the  empire,  snpplybig  nil  tiw 
information  that  can  poasiUly  be  dsrired  on  the  •nlt)eet."<--Jfflniiv 
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BUllIvE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  LANDED  GENTRY, 

F(»  1851. 

OF  THE  WHOLE  OF  THE  UNTITLED  ARISTOCRACY  OP 
ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND: 

And  oompriaing  Faiticulut  of  100,000  Individaili  oooiMctod  with  them. 

COSBSCTSB  TO  IHS  P&SSSXT  TIXS. 

A  OOMPAMI0M  TO  AU  VBB  PBBEAttBt. 

In  2  Tolumes,.  ro^rnl  iivo,  beaatii'uU/  printed  in  double  columns,  comprising  more  matter 
thn  M  ordfaniy  TokooM,  prto  oi^jr    28.,  elegantl/  boond  in  g^t  moroMO  doHi. 


The  Landed  GeDfay  of  Ei)|^«nd*rt  so  okstlj  ooansetad  with  tha  tthring  reoovdi  of  ibi 

eventful  history,  that  some  acqualntAncc  with  them  ia  a  mattor  of  necessity  vith  the  legis> 
later,  (he  kwver,  the  historicnl  student,  tlie  speculator  in  politics,  and  the  cnrioos  in  topo- 
graphical and  antiquarian  lore;  and  even  tlie  very  spirit  of  ordinary  curionty  vrill  prompt 
to  ft  dcrin  to  trtot  the  origin  and  progress  of  Chon  fiuuieBwhoM  influsBOB  partadoi  Iho 
townaandviDafaiofmtthnid.  This  mode  ftuiiMiia  anohn  niasi  of  aothsntie  inftrawiioa 
in  regard  to  all  the  principal  families  iu  the  kingdom  as  has  never  before  been  attempted  to 
be  brought  together.  It  relates  to  the  nntitlfJ  families  of  rank,  as  the  "Peerage  and 
Baronetage "  does  to  the  titled,  and  forms,  in  fact,  a  peerage  of  the  uotitled  ariatocracy. 
ItcmbnoeBthewholaor  tbe  landed  intorast,  and  is  indispensaUe  tothalibnirof  eveir 
gentleman.  The  great  cost  attending  the  production  of  this  National  Work,  the  first  of  ita 
kind,  induces  the  publisher  to  hope  that  the  beads  of  all  fiunilias  recorded  in  Us  paipaiHD 
supply  tbenuelves  with  cofnes. 


"  A  work  of  this  kind  is  of  a  national  valae.  Its  utility  is  not  merely  iemponnr,  hnt  it 
will  exist  and  be  aeknowledged  as  kmg  as  the  families  whose  names  and  genealogies  are 

recorded  in  it  r-intinue  to  form  an  integral  portion  of  the  English  cnnstitution.  As  a  cor- 
rect reconl  of  ilesccnt,  no  fami^  sbonld  be  without  it.  The  untitled  aristocracy  have  in 
this  great  work  as  perftetftdietioaaij  of  their  genealogical histoiy,  fiuni|y  connexions,  and 
herahiic  rights,  as  the  peenfB  and  banQstage.  It  will  ba  an  enduring  and  truatworthy 
record." — Morning  Post, 

A  work  in  which  every  genitenan  will  find  a  domestlo  faiferett,  as  it  eontalna  tha 

fullest  account  of  every  known  family  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  a  dictionary  of  all 
names,  families,  and  their  origin, — of  every  man's  neighbour  and  friend,  if  not  of  bis  own 
relatives  and  immediate  coonexions.  It  cannot  fail  to  bo  of  the  greatest  utility  to  profes- 
sional men  in  their  rcseurcbes  respecting  the  membenof  different  fiimilies,  heirs  to  nro- 
perty,&e.  Indeed,  it  will  beoonw  aa  neoeasaiyaa  n  Directoiy  hi  excry  ofltoe^*— ^M0V 
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MR  CQLBDBVS  NEW  FUBUGAZIONa 


GERMANY  IN  1851; 
ITS  COURTS,  GAMPS,  AND  PEOPLE. 

BT  THE  QAilON£88  BLAZE  P£  BUBT. 
Seeond  tod  Cheaper  Editioo.   S  Tolf.  By%  Sli.  bound. 

This  work  compriset  a  complete  picture  of  the  various  courts,  camps, 
and  people  of  the  Continent,  aa  they  appear  amidrt  the  wreck  of  the  reoent 
rerelationa.  The  author  poseeaaed,  timragh  her  mflaentbl  connexionf, 
peculiar  ikeilitSes  for  acqoiring  exdosiTe  infonnation  on  the  topics  treated 

of.  She  succeeded  in  penetrating  into  provinces  and  localitiei  rarely 
viiited  by  tomisls,  and  still  glowing  with  the  embers  of  civil  war,  and  fol- 
lowed the  army  of  Prussia  in  Grcrmany,  of  Russia  in  Hnn;E?ary,  and  of 
Radotzky  m  Italy.  Ilcr  pages  teem  with  the  sayings  and  doings  of  almost 
all  the  illustrious  characters,  male  and  female,  wlmm  the  events  of  the 
last  two  years  have  brought  into  European  celebrity,  enmbined  with 
graphic  views  of  the  insurrectionary  struggles,  sketches  of  the  various 
aspects  of  society,  and  incidents  of  personal  adventure.  To  give  on  idea 
of  the  icope  and  Tuiety  of  the  contents  of  the  work,  it  need  only  be  men- 
tioned that  among  the  countries  visited  will  be  found  Fmssia,  Austria, 
Hnngazy,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Senria,  Styria,  the  Tyrol,  Hanorer,  Brans- 
wick,  Italy,  To  enumerate  all  th«  distingdshed  periQoages  with 
whom  the  writer  had  intercourse,  and  of  whom  anecdotes  are  rdated, 
would  be  impossible ;  but  they  include  such  names  as  the  Emperors  of 
Austria  and  Russia,  the  Kings  of  Prussia.  Hanover,  Bavaria,  and  Wur- 
teinbcrg,  the  Coiint  de  Chanibord  (Henry  \'.),  the  Qnrons  of  Bavaria  and 
Prussia,  the  ox-Empress  of  Austria,  the  Grand  Duk<'  of  Hadon,  the  Arch- 
dukes John,  Francis,  and  Stephen  of  Austria,  Duke  W  ilhelm  of  Bruns- 
wick, the  Prince  of  Prussia,  Prince  John  of  Saxony,  the  Countess  Batthy- 
anyi,  Madame  l^ossuth,  drc.  Among  the  statesmen,  generals,  and  leading 
actors  in  the  revolutionary  movements,  we  meet  with  Badowita,  Von 
Gagem,  Schwarzenbeig,  Bekk,  Esterimzy,  the  Ban  Jelladc,  Windlseh- 
grata,Badetzky,  Weldeo,  Haynan,  Wran^  FSUersdorf,  Kossuth,  Blum, 
GorgeyfBattfayaayi,  Fulsdcy,  Kliqpka,  Bem,Dembinski,  Hedcer,  Stmve,  Ac. 


"  An  important,  yet  most  amnsing  work,  throwing  much  and  richly-coloured 
light  on  mnft'  rs  with  which  even*  one  desire?  to  be  inrormecl.  All  the  cfiirt", 
camps,  and  peoi)le  of  Uerniany  are  passed  in  vivid  review  before  us.  Ihe 
account  of  tlw  Anstrians,  ^Ing^  ars,  and  Croats,  will  be  found  especially  inte- 
ri-stin«r.  Til  many  of  its  liglitcr  passages  the  work  may  bt»ar  a  comparison 
with  i^ady  Alary  VVortley  Montagu's  Letters." — Morning  ( iironick. 
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A  CHEAP  BE-ISSUE, 

IN  nVS  MONTHLY  VOLUMES,  PRICE  ONLY  68.  EACH, 
wm  FOBXEAxn,  Ae.,  XAsstomx  BOinpis  ov 

PEPTS'  DIAET 

AWD 

ILLVSfBATITB  OF  THB  SBIONB  OT  0HABKB8  IL  AKD  JAMM  U. 

EDITED  BY  LORD  BEAYBEOOKE. 


VMS  Vttlimi  eontalaa  all  the  passages  restored  mm  vsa  osianriL 


CRITICAL  OPINIONS. 


BDINB^TBGH  RMTIHW. 

*'We  unbositatiiiiAy  cliMWterise  ttito  Jonratl  m  the  most  remarkAble  production  of 

Its  kind  which  has  c\or  hcen  g\xcn  to  the  worUl.  Pcpys  paints  the  Court,  the  5to- 
luuxbs,  and  the  times>  in  more  vivid  colours  than  any  one  clso.  liis  Diary  makes  us 
flomprelieiidfhs  great  Matorieal  eranto  of  the  age^  and  the  people  who  bore  »  part  la 

them,  and  givf>9  ns  more  clrar  ph'iupsos  into  the  tnif>  Enirlish  liflB  Of  the  tiuea  Hiaa  all 
ttte  olh^  ^mnriitU  of  thom  that  have  come  down  to  our  own." 

ATHEN.T:rM. 

"  The  best  book  of  its  kind  in  the  £nglibh  iAu^uoKe.  Thu  new  matter  is  extremely 
earionst^aod  oooaakmaUy  fto  mm  ahaaMtnrlatte  and  entertaiiiing  than  the  old.  The 

writer  is  seen  In  a  ch  arcr  light,  and  the  reader  is  taken  into  his  inmost  soul.  'Pepys* 
Diary*  is  the  ablest  picture  of  the  in  which  tho  writer  lifed*  ami  a  work  of  standard 
iavortaaee  in  la^di  Utantine.'* 

QTTABfERLT  KSVIBV. 
"  'FspgraP  JMaiy*  thnnri  a  distinct  and  vivid  li^ht  over  the  ptotnre  of  England  and 
its  povprnment  during  tho  p.  ri  suocfctling  tho  Restomtion.  If.  quitting  tho  broad 
path  of  history,  we  look  for  mmule  iuformationconoeruing  ancient  manners  aud  customs, 
thapMiaas  of  artaaadaolanaaibaaithavarkNM  hiaiwhea  «t  aullqMHy,  we  hwe  never 
seen  ft  mine  ""o  rich  as  the^o  volumes.  Tho  variety  of  Pepys'  tastes  and  pursuits  led 
him  into  almost  every  department  of  life.  He  was  a  man  of  busineM.  a  man  of  infonna- 
4loifc»iDaBoriridm.aiid.toa««ialB  degree.  ftinaBorpleaMm.  Hewia  atlaleanaa, 

a  6cZ-cjrpn7,  a  virtuoso,  aud  a  connoisseur.  His  curio-iity  made  him  an  imwoaziad»M 
well  as  aa  universal,  lewn/uu  Mi4  vhatcrsr  he  saw  found  its  wajr  ^to  his  tal^'* 
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m  COLBURN^'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


LIVES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND. 

BY  AGNES  STRICKLAND. 
DEDIOATED,  BT  PEBMIS8I0N,  TO  EER  UAJBSTT. 

Hie  TdtunM  which  were  ont  of  jannt  having  been  Mpviated,  complete 
■eto  of  this  mtereBfcing  woik  maj  now  be  had  of  eU  the  bookMUen»  in 
IS  Yoli.,  prioe  4L  16i.  boond,  or  eny  fohune  eeparitely,  to  eomplefte  ieti> 
at  10k  6d.  eech. 


"  These  volumes  liave  tlio  fascination  of  romance  united  to  the  integrity  of  history. 
The  work  is  -writteu  by  a  hidy  of  considerable  learning,  indefatigable  indoBtiy,  and  carefal 
judgment.  All  these  qualificatioos  for  a  biographer  and  an  histman  aha  haa  bnaghi  to 
bear  upaa  ^  rabject  of  ber  volainea,  and  from  them  haa  resnltad  a  narradra  inteneating 
to  all,  and  more  particularly  interesting  to  that  portion  of  the  oommanity  to  whom  tlic 
mnrp  refined  researches  of  litemture  afford  pleasure  and  instruction.  The  whole  work 
should  bo  read,  and  no  doubt  will  be  read,  by  all  who  are  aniioos  for  inftnuuUion  It  is  a 
lMii«rrangem«9t«f  iwli,  doivtd  flram  uflMDlle  MoiMi^  wWWtinf  a  WBiMMHon«f 
iefliliy>  ImidlBgi  Jndgnmil^  md  in^utiility't  Bofc  oAn  mt  nitti  fai  Mugiaplma 
cnwned  heada.**— Tinier. 

"  This  rcTnrxrkable,  this  tmly  gre.it  historicnl  wnrk,  is  now  brought  to  a  conrhi.Mon.  In 
this  series  of  bio^Taphies,  in  which  the  severe  tnitli  of  history  takes  alm<>et  tlie  wildneaa  of 
romance,  it  is  the  singular  merit  of  Miss  Strickland  that  her  research  has  enabled  her  to 
tlnvir  sew  B^t  on  many  doabtftd  paasagea,  to  bring  forth  fresh  fitcta,  and  to  render  erery 
perlknrf  our  annals  which  slic  has  described  an  interesting  and  valiublc  study.  She  Iiaa 
giTen  ft  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  hihtorj  of  Enghnd,  and  wc  h.ivc  no  hesitation  in 
affirming  that  no  one  can  be  said  to  posseas  an  accurate  knowledge  <^  the  history  of  the 
ooimtiy  wIm  baa  not  atadied  ber  *Vin»  ef  tin  Qoeena  «f  En^and.' **— Jfci'ahjr  EmU, 

**  A  Bort  valnable  and  entertaining  work.  There  is  certainly  no  lady  of  our  daj  iriw 
basdevoledlMrpCBtoaftbeoa&iialapaipoMMlGMStridcIaiid.  Nor  la  there  aigrellMr 
whose  works  possess  a  deeper  or  more  enduing  iatareBt  Ifin  Striddaai  li  to  «er  niod 

the  first  literary  lady  of  tlie  age." — Chronicle, 

*'  We  must  pronounce  Miss  Strickland  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  entertMuing 
historian  in  the  English  language.  She  is  certainly  a  woman  of  powerful  and  active  nund, 
M  ifdl    «f  Mn^akNUi  jutioaaiid  bonaalgr  of  purpose.**—. if flmfly  PmL 

**  ]fi«  Stxkldaad  Iiaa  made  ft       jnakiooa  nse  of  maa^ 
previonalycoQeeted,  and  tin  reaak  la  a  moit  ialcnili^  additfin  to  ««r  tfagraphieal 
Mbnay."  Qmrtm^Smim, 

"  ATaluaUeooataibntiontobiateifaallEaoirkdgB.  It  eoatabs  a  toMi  flf  mty  Uad  of 

historical  matter  of  interest,  which  mdustry  and  research  could  esllaot.  W«  ham  darlrad 
mach  entartainmapt  and  iwtractioB  frwa  tlia  awk."— Jttai— a. 
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LIYES  OF  THE  PRINCESSES  OF  ENGLAND 

B7  MART  ANNE  EVEBETT  6B£EN» 
EDITOR  OF  THE  »LFrrEB8  OF  BOTAL  AKD  IIX178TBIOUS  LADIES.** 
3  Tolt.,  post  8vo,  with  Illiutrations.  IO0.  6(L  each,  bound. 

OriNIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 
"  A  most  aprceablo  book,  formin*;  n  meet  companion  for  the  work  of  Miss  Strickland,  to 
which  indeed,  it  is  an  indispensable  addition.   The  autboress,  already  favourablj  known 

has  mnt**  her  taak  wiAgitiat  skill  and  fidelity.  Every  page  disi  lnys  careAil  research 
and  accuracy.  There  is  a  graceful  combination  of  sotind,  historical  cru  Jition,  with  an  air 
of  romance  and  adventure  that  is  highly  plMsing,  and  renders  the  work  at  once  an  agreeabla 
companion  of  the  boudoir,  and  a  TalnaUa  mUS&n  to  the  Uitdflodlibnuy.  Uu,  Gmn 
has  entered  upon  an  untrodden  path,  and  f^res  to  her  Uographtea  an  air  of  freahnesa  and 
SOfaltj  Tcry  alluring.  The  first  two  volumes  (including  the  Lives  of  twenty-five  Princesses) 
c.irry  ns  from  tlu-  dauf^htcrs  of  the  Conqueror  to  the  family  of  Edward  I. — a  highly  inte- 
resting p«  i'jd,  repu  te  witli  curious  illustrations  of  the  genius  and  manners  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Such  works,  from  the  tmUifUaew  oftbdr  sphit,  fomfah  a  more  Brely  ptetmra  cf 
tha  timn  than  cm  Uie  fraplue,  Hiodi^  ddndve,  pencil  of  Scott  and  Jamec*— AtHawiaa. 

The  vast  utility  of  tbe  task  uadertakett  hy  the  gifted  anther  of  tMsfaiticectlng  beck 

can  only  be  equallod  by  the  skill,  ingenuity,  and  research  displayed  in  its  accompruhment. 
The  field  Mr.s.  (Jrccn  has  selected  is  an  untrodden  one.  ^Irs.  Green,  on  pivinjj  to  the  world 
a  work  which  will  cnablo  us  to  arrive  at  a  correct  idea  of  the  private  litstoriee  and  personal 
characters  of  the  royal  ladies  of  England,  has  done  enflideBt  t»  entitle  her  to  the  napeet 
and  gntitnde  ef  the  eonntijr*  The  labonr  of  her  task  was  exceedingly  great,  iaTol^BK 
researches,  not  only  into  English  records  nnJ  rhrnniclcs,  but  into  thoBo  vf  almost  every 
civiBsed  count rv  in  Enroi>e.  The  style  of  Mr».  Green  is  adrau»ble.  She  has  a  fine  per- 
ception of  character  and  manners,  a  penetrating  spirit  of  observatron,  and  singuhu:  exactoess 
of  judgment.  The  memeirs  are  rieUj  ftaog^t  with  tlie  spirit  ef  nanantio  adfentanw"— 

•(This  work  b  «  worthy  companion  to  Miss  Strickland's  admiralile  *  Queens  of 

Knplanf].'  In  one  respect  the  ptibject-matter  of  these  volumes  is  more  interesting,  because 
it  is  ini  re  diversified  than  that  of  the  '  Queens  of  England.'  That  celebimted  work,  althcugh 
its  heroines  were,  for  the  most  part,  foreign  Pihicesscs^  rdated  ahnoet  entirdj  to  the  his- 
Urj  ef  tins  eoantiy.  The  Piinccssse  of  England,  en  thecontnur,  are  IheneelTeaEi^h, 
bttt  their  lives  are  nesify  all  connected  with  foreign  nations.  Their  T)ir.-rn{)]ri<  <t,  conse- 
qnently,  afford  ns  a  glimpse  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  tho  chief  Kuropcan 
kingdoms,  a  circumstance  which  not  only  gives  to  the  work  the  charm  of  variety,  but 
which  is  likely  to  render  it  peculiarly  oseftal  to  the  gowral  reader,  as  it  links  tegsther  ly 
Mmhtfcm  the  ecntempoiaacoaa  Ustety  ef  variooa  natfana.  The  lli^tories  are  reUted 
^rith  an  earnest  simplicity  and  copious  explicitness.  The  reader  is  informed  without 
hefaig  wearied,  and  alternately  enlivrnotl  hr  some  spirited  description,  or  touched  by 
eome  pathetic  or  tender  episode.  We  cordially  commend  ilrs.  Everett  Green's  prodoetkn 
to  general  attention;  it  is  (nsoMwrily)  a»  nseW  ao  Mstoiy,  and iWHr  ai  entertatoh(g  ai 
lemace.**— Am. 
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MEMOIRS  OF 

A  HUNGARIAN  LADY. 

Comprising  Full  and  lutert-sting  Di  tails  of 

THE  LATE  EVENTS  IN  HUNGARY. 

By  THERESA  PULSZKY. 

With  »n  Historical  Introduction  by  FRANCIS  T>ULSZKY,  Late  Under- 
tk-cretary  of  State  to  Ferdinand,  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
King  of  Hniiiij. 

Dedicated  to  the  MtrpWrniMi  of  Liaidgtm»  s  tola,  poet  tfo^  sit.  bound. 

OriNIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

'*  Tlio  uationtU^of  the  people,  thdr  martial  ptDwcss,  and  present  uuhappy  flite.  kmw 

invested  Jltinpiry  with  the  interest  of  a  second  Poland.  r\t\il  Western  Europe  must 
be  naturally  ili  sirous  to  loani  foinfthing  of  their  civil  and  mh  i;il  life.  Tliese  volumos  aro 
the  joint  prodm  tion  of  BI.  aii'l  M;nlnnic  rulszky.  "Wliilc  Iho  Inlt^r  rcfords  her  inipres- 
siona  and  reooUectiona  of  Uungariau  lifo^  we  have  to  ttiaak  M.  Pulaakj  for  a  veiy  abla 
mtmiMry  of  the  histoiyof  HimgMy.lhnn  Hbb  dajiof  Anwdtotlw  vetgn  of  Fer^und 
lhf>  First,  and  the  reform  movcniftit— n  history  which  nbounds  in  interesting  inridrnts 
and  useful  Iffcsona  for  the  Btalesuian  and  tho  philosophic  historian.  )Iadamo  Pulazkjr's 
narrative  of  her  wanderings  and  dangers  i»  agreeably  divcniifled  with  aketcbca  and  anec- 
dotes Aram  Magyar  life^  aa  woU  as  with  ancient  legends  fh>m  Hungarian  hfartoiar  and 
modern  pwwaim  hi  the  lale  ynar  of  independence.  It  camnot  M  to  oiclle  an  Ininwt  ia 
all  e1ass(>s  of  n  ndors— in  thoao  who  open  a  Iwok  only  for  araitaemontt  aa  wdl  la  O^atit 
who  look  for  something  more  enduring."— JS(/u»6tin;A  Meview, 

**  We  need  hardly  inftmn  oor  readers  that  theanthoross  of  this  work  ia  the  aeeanpliahec) 
wife  of  the  gfiitleman  who  was  orifrinally  accredited  to  the  EurHsIi  cabhwt  by  tho 
provisional  govcrnniont  of  Hungarj-.  Tlio  private  interest  nttaching  to  the  recital  of 
events  which  have  become  »o  famous  would  insure  a  wide  popularity  for  MadjUDBftlSaitJ^ 
book.  Bat  wo  should  very  much  under-estiniate  its  value  if  wc  so  limited  our  praiac. 
Th»'  nicnioirs,  indeed,  contain  sketches  of  social  life  which  aro  worthy  of  a  place  by  tho 
hitl<'  f>f  ^l;idnnK>  do  Stai-l  do  l.aiinny  and  M:i'l; me  C'ani|inii.  IJiil  lip  y  :iro  also  rich 
in  political  aud  topographical  iiifomiatiun  of  the  first  character.  Madame  Pulasky  was 
itt  tho  hsMft  of  direet  tateraodrae  with  tho  foraMSt  and  omsI  dMingniahed  of  tha 
Huiifmrian  trenrrals  and  sfat("-iTirii.  nnd  lin^  civ<  ii  a  complete  summary  of  the  political 
evi  Ills  ill  llimgary,  from  the  arm  al  of  Uw  Huiitrr.rian  doputation  in  IS^tS.to  the  tn-astm 
of  General  Gorgey  on  the  13th  of  Aiitni^t,  l*i'.>.  M.  I'liK/ky  lin>.  nl^o  preflxed  a  valuable 
introduction,  which  gives  the  aooot  oom|ilcte  histoiy  of  Uungaiy  that  Im  Vfvt  issuad  firusn 
the  fiiiglish  press.**— OloA*. 

"Witli  all  lln'  rlniniis  nf  rtmiance,  Ihosc  volumes  possess  the  frravcr  iutoif-st  of  his* 
Ufry,  Jhiil  of  porsoual  ancodot««,  historical  reminiscences,  aud  legendary  associationsj 
teeming  with  interesting  advwutnree,  rich  in  soefad  illustration  and  tofMgniphleal 
deacriptlon,  the  memoirs  prrsent  to  all  clavion  of  readers  an  nflni'-tinn  quite  indoiwii- 
deut  of  tho  recent  importAUt  events,  of  whicli  they  give  so  clear  and  connected  a  uarra- 
Hva.**— JfomiMff  Poit. 

"  In  this  most  interesting  Iwok  wp  havp  revealwl  in  the  characteristic  mfnioirs  of  an 
cyr-witness  tho  whole  Htory  of  Hungary  and  its  revolution.  The  intrigups  of  Latour 
Willi  Jtllachich,  tho  treachery  tff  the  court,  the  part  taken  hy  Kossuth  and  other 
•miueat  eharacters.  the  Uungaiiui  dspntation  to  the  Emperor,  and  tiie  ihMl  brosiih 
tetaraen  Buhgar>-  and  Austria,  are  told  as  forcibly  as  simply."— Z^atVyiVSnM;. 

*'  It  is  impossible  that  the  great  Hiuigarian  struggle  for  Arccdom  can  evor  And  a  histo- 
rian more  honest  in  point  of  narrative,  more  sinoere  in  oonvktioiii  M*  mote  ■ndow  to 
A»  Ml  Jqsttoo  to  Iko  truth  than  Uadame  Pu]sile7.'*-*0AMfMr. 
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DIARY  AND  CORBBSPONDENCE 


or 


JOHN  EVELYN,  F.ILS, 


Author  of  "Syhrtt,"  Ac. 

A  NEW  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED,  WITH 
NUMEROUS  ADDITIONAL  NOTES. 

mnFOBH  WITH  SHB  MSW  ESmOJX  OF  VSm*  BUST. 
In  4  Toli.,  post  8to^  price  KM.  6d.  eaeb,  with  niiutratiom. 


The  iint  Tvro  Vo1uiiim»  oompriung  "  The  Diaiy,"  are  now  ready. 


The  Biaij  and  Oomspoiideiioe  of  John  Evelyn  hu  long  been  regarded  a«  an 
tevalnaUe  nooid  of  opioioM  and  events,  as  wcU  aa  the  most  iDtercstingezpo- 

gitionwc  possess  of  the  manners,  tasto,  learning,  and  rclifjion  of  this  country, 
durinjf  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Diary  comprises  obscr- 
Tations  on  the  politics,  literature,  and  science  of  his  age,  during  liis  travels  in 
France  and  Italy ;  his  residence  ia  England  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
nroteetorate,  and  hia  connexion  with  the  Coorta  of  Charles  U.  and  the  two 
fttbiequent  relgna,  inteiiperMd  vilha  vaatnnndiar  of  original  aaaedotea  of  the 
moat  celel>rated  persons  of  that  period.  To  the  Diary  is  subjoined  the  Cor- 
respondence of  Evelyn  with  many  of  his  distinguished  conteni]vorarieR;  also 
Original  Letters  firoiu  Sir  Edward  Niehola?,  private  secretary  to  K  'it)<s  C  harles  I., 
during  some  important  perimls  of  that  reign,  with  the  King's  answers;  and 
numerous  letters  from  Sir  Edward  Hyde  (Lord  Clarendon)  to  Sir  Edward 
Kkbolaa,  and  to  Sir  Bkhard  Brawn,  Amhaaiiadcr  to  France^  daring  the  exile 
oftheBiilldiOoart. 

A  New  Edition  of  this  interesting  woric  haring  been  long  demanded,  the 
greatest  pains  have  been  taken  to  render  it  as  complete  as  possible,  by  a  careful 
rc-examination  of  the  ori<j;iiiai  r^Iauuscript,  and  by  illustratin^'^  it  witli  mch 
annotations  as  will  make  the  reader  more  conversant  with  the  numerous  sub- 
jects referred  to  by  the  Diarist. 

'*It  has  been  justly  observed  that  as  long  as  Virtue  and  Science  hold  their 
siHNle  in  this  Island,  the  memory  of  Evelyn  will  be  held  in  the  utmost  venera- 
tion. Indeed,  no  change  of  fashion,  no  alteration  of  taste,  no  revolution  of 
science,  have  impaired,  or  can  impair,  his  celebrity.  The  youth  who  looks 
fbrward  to  an  inheritance  which  he  is  nnder  no  temptatkm  to  increase^  win  do 
well  to  hoar  the  example  of  Evelyn  in  his  mind,  as  containing  nothing  but  what 


his  character  stnneUiing  for  Imilattnw  bttfe  fiir  an  English  genftlemaa  he  ia  tha 
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BURKE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE 

EXTINCT,  DORMANT,  &  ABEYANT  PEEfiAGES 

OF  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND. 

Beautifully  printctl,  in  1  rol.  Hvo,  containing  800  donllc-colnmn  pages,  21s.  bonnd. 

This  work,  formed  on  a  plan  precisely  bimilar  to  that  of  Mr.  Burke's  popular  Dictionary 
tt  the  present  Peerage  and  Baronetage,  comprises  those  peerages  which  hare  been  sus< 
pendcd  or  extinguished  since  the  Cfinijuest,  particularising  the  members  of  each  faniiir  in 
each  generation,  and  bringing  the  linciige,  in  uU  possible  cases,  tlirough  either  collateral^  or 
females,  down  to  exislinc  houses.  It  connects,  in  many  iiiit^nccs,  the  new  with  the  old 
noUUtj,  and  it  will  ia  all  cims  show  tU«  caoss  which  has  iniluenoed  tbs  mind  of  ao 
OEtinet  dignity  in  •  new  erwtloB.  It  bIhnM  be  furtieubil/  aetieeMbat  tills  Beir  irack 
appertains  nearly  as  much  to  rxfnnt  ns  to  pxtinct  persons  of  HtHSutOmi  ftf  tiMngh 
dwDitiee  pass  *way,  it  rarely  occurs  that  \vliolc  families  do. 

CONTENTS. 

1.  Peerages  of  EngUnd  extmct  by  failure  of 
issae,  attainder,  Ac,  alyhabetioal^y,  ac- 
oordiiig  to  SnmanMS. 

S.  Bawiee  by  Writ— England^  abey- 
ance, and  still  Tested  profaablj  in  niefc- 
ing  heirs. 

9.  Extinct  and  Abeyant  PeengM  of  Eng- 
land, according  to  titles. 

4.  Charters  of  Freedom — Magna  Charta — 


5.  BoUoTBaUdAMMf. 


C.  Peerages  of  Ireland,  extinct  by  failure  of 
issue,  attaiDdcr,  Ac,  atphafaeUcaU/, 
aeoeraiitf  to  SonaBMi, 

7.  Baronies  Dj  Wrifj-  Tmlsnil  in  abigr* 

ance. 

8.  Pierages  of  IreUnd,  extinct  and  abegr* 

ant,  alphabetically,  according  to  Titles. 

9.  Peerages  of  Scotland,  extinct  oy  failure 
of  issue,  attainder,  «ic.,  alphnatel^, 
according  to  Surnames. 

10.  Extinct  Peerages  of  SeoUand,  alphft- 
betical^iMendiiistollttas. 


MEMOIRS  OF  SGIPIO  DE  HIGCJ, 

XMU  BBHDF  OF  HMOIA  AMD  PS4TO; 

RKFOKHEB  OF  CATHOUCISU  IK  TUSGAmr. 

Edited  fiem  tiM  OrigM  «f  M.  DB  Pomn^lnapar  S^tioB,  S  vda.  8^ 

The  Icadbg  feature  of  this  important  work  is  ilii  applicition  to  the  great  qurs'l m  i.  uv 
at  iasne  between  oar  Protei>tant  and  Catholic  fellow-snbjects.  It  contains  .i  coninletd 
teepoti  of  the  RMnlsh  Chnrch  Establialiineiit  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  tlie 
.nhnf^cs  of  the  Jesnits  throughout  the  greater  part  of  fior^a.  Maof  yactaoilan  of  tiM 
mo6t  thrilling  kind  are  brought  to  light. 


MADAME  CAMPAN'S  MEMOIRS 

OF  THE  COURT  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

Cheaper  Edition,  2  vols,  ttvo,  with  Portraits,  price  only  12s.-—The  same  in  French. 

**Wehavoialdoin]Mnuedeo  eotsrtaiidngaworic.  It  it  as  it  mirror  of  the  most  spka- 
did  Court  in  Europe,  at  a  time  when  the  monarchy  h  %d  notbosaahomof  tlljof  itibeun% 
that  it  is  particoUrly  worthy  of  attentioo."— C  Arontc^ 

ALSO, 

MADAME  CAMPAN'S  CONYKRSATIONS; 

CompriaiDg  SECRET  ANECDOTES  of  the  FKENCH  COURT, 

With  Correspondence,  &c. 

ONap«r  Editaoo,  1  toL,  «s.— The  iame  in  Frsoch« 
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AUECDOTES  OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY, 

AMD 

EPISODES  IN  MCESTRiL  STOfJ. 

By  J.  BEBNABD  BURKE,  Esq., 
Author  of  "The  Hhtocyof  fhe  luidodGantiy,"  **  The  Fbengs  and  BartMti^g*,'*  &e. 

Second  and  Ciirai'f.u  Kuition,  2  vub.,  post  8vo,  2l8.  bonnd. 

The  memoirs  of  our  groat  families  are  replete  with  details  of  the  most 
striking  and  romantic  interest,  throwing  light  on  the  occui  i  ences  of  public 
ns  well  ns  domestic  life,  and  elucidating  the  causes  of  many  important 
national  event:;!.  IIuw  little  of  the  personal  history  of  the  Aristocriu  y  is 
generally  known,  and  yet  how  full  of  amusement  is  the  subject !  Almost 
enrefj  eminent  fiunily  has  wom6  weak  onmected  irith  its  rise  or  great- 
neti,  loine  oorioiu  tcadition  intenrorcn  with  its  adiuiIb,  or  sotne  calanuty 
casting  a  gloom  orer  the  briUianej  of  its  adueremenls,  wlueh  eaanot  fiul 
to  attract  the  atte&tioa  of  that  sphere  of  society  to  which  this  work  more 
particularly  refers,  and  must  equally  interest  the  general  reader,  with 
whom,  in  this  country,  the  records  of  the  higher  classes  have  always  pes* 
scssed  a  peculiar  attraction.  The  anecdotes  of  the  Aristocracy  here  re- 
corded go  fur  to  show  that  there  are  more  marvels  in  real  lite  thnn  in  the 
creations  of  tiction.  Let  the  reader  seek  romance  in  whatever  book,  and 
at  whatever  period  he  may,  yet  nought  will  he  find  to  surpass  the  unex- 
aggerated  reality  here  unfoldctl. 

"  Mr.  Barke  has  here  given  u.s  tlie  mi^t  carious  incidents,  the  most  stirring  tides,  and 
the  most  remarkable  circnnistanoes  eoonected  with  the  histories,  paUie  and  private,  of  our 
smUb  boniet  and  ariitocratio  fiunOiflt,  and  has  pot  them  into  a  ihape  which  will  preeerve 
them  m  Hm  Ebrary,  and  render  them  the  favourite  studj  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  romance  of  real  life.  These  stories,  with  all  tli*^  n  nlity  of  established  fact,  read  with 
at  much  spirit  as  the  tales  of  Boccack),  and  are  as  foil  of  strange  matter  for  reflection  and 

**  TWo  cf  the  unstiDtfliiwtiDg  TolonM  that  have      fasoed  frm  the  pnss.  Thenafe 

no  less  thaa  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  of  the  moat  stirring  and  cnpti  rating  family 
epis'slcs  vre  pirr  remember  to  have  pernscd.  The  *  ,\iitTdr(te5  of  the  Aristocracy'  will  b<i 
read  firom  the  palace  to  the  liamlct ;  and  no  one  can  rise  from  these  volumes  without 
deriving  a  useful  kuowlcdgo  of  some  chapter  of  family  bi;»tory,  each  connected  with  one  or 
other  «f  tho  gnatheosos  of  the  kingdom.**— JBlrAUk^nmf  J)a^fatA, 

"  Wo  cannot  estimate  too  hi(^y  the  interest  of  Ifr.  Bnrke^  enteitunhig  sod  instructive 
work.   For  tlic  rnrions  nature  of  tlic  il(  tail?,  the  cxtrHordinary  anecdotes  related,  the 
strange  scenes  described,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  for  it.  It  will  le  read 
effTj  906,"'— Sunday  Timet, 
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HISTORIC  SCENES. 

By  AGNES  STRICKLAND. 

AvkhiMr  of  lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,"  &c.    1  vol.,  post  8to^  otogintlj 

bound,  with  Portrait  of  the  Author,  lOs.  6d. 


LEHERS  OF  ROYAL  AND  ILLUSTRIOUS  LADIES 

OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

ILLUSTRATWE  OF  THE  HISTORY  UF  ENGLAND. 
Now  fint  published  from  the  Originals,  with  Introductory  Notioet. 

By  MARY  ANN  EVERETT  GREEN, 

Author  of    Lives  of  the  Princesses  of  EnglauJ." 

Cbeaper^Editioo,  3  volt.,  with  Faciimile  Autographs,  &c,  Ids.  bound. 


-    LONDON  LITERARY  SOCIETY 

'  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

FROM  THE  TArEBS  OF  A  LATE  EMINENT  BARRISTER. 

By  "WILLLAM  WEIR. 
2  Toli.,  post  8to.   (In  the  Tress.) 


GENERAL  PEPE'S  NARRATITE 

OF  THE  AVAR  IN  ITALY, 

PROM  1847  to  1850;  INCLUDING  THE  SIEGE  OP  VENICE. 

Now  lirat  published  from  the  original  Ilaliau  Manuscript. 
S  vols.,  post  8fo»  Us.  bound. 

"Tliopmnd  r<'fttunvi«if  n  rt  ut  Halinti  niovonKiit  in  fiivuur  of  a  iintioMfil  L-xistoneo 
have  bad  no  othtT  auch  autlK-ntic  i>ortraituro  as  tlu'sc  valumiis  coii¥e>-.  The  Stal« 
documents  and  IrtlorH  \v  liidi  th<-  work  (vnitains  make  it  indispensable  to  the  hist(^riaii 
of  theso  tiuics.  The  whole  panorama  of  tho  Revolution  is  here  frono  over— the  rfeform 
uovement  beKlnninR  at  liomo— tho  aiiritation  cauMsl  thereby  in  Florence  and  Naplcn, 
fnenoespreadinK  toBidly,  Piedmont,  and  Austrian  Italy— the  threats  and  hostile  atti- 
tude of  UM  Court  of  Vitnna-the  spirited  revolt  of  the  Sicilians — the  increased  tvTanny  of 
C!«nnaa  gmunds  in  Lombardy— the  crash  of  the  Pwiaian  Revolutloa-tho  nso  of  Uw 
populaceof  IfUan  against  Badetzky,  the  deolaratkm  of  Charles  Albert,  and  advance  of  tho 
■efdlulSA  tooope-4ne  battle  of  G«lto— the  ogniltalloii  of  fcicUnf  in  Bone  and  Fkranee— 
the  ftiffht  of  tne  Grand  Dnkeof  TiiMain^-4he  fevolutlon  iu  Naplea— tbe  tfeMsheqr  of 
Pope  and  Kinf -the  dreadfbl  maasaoro  m  Naples— the  disasters  of  Charlee  Albert— the 
bombardment  of  Bresoia— the  gloriouB  defence  of  Venice— the  lliprht  of  the  Pbpe  from 
llome— the  arrival  of  Mazzinl— tho  proelaiuation  of  the  Republie  fi-om  the  Capitol — 
the  invasion  of  the  Roman  States  by  the  anuieii  of  Spain,  Austria,  Franco,  and  Naples — 
tiie  fall  of  Vouicc  and  of  Bome-aad  the  wkole  obain  of  eventa  down  to  the  Bontl8*B 

letuni."— Athena  uui . 

"We  prn<lict  that  posterity  wfll  accept  General  Fepo  as  tlic  historian  of  the  great 
totoyi  imoTOmart  of  the  nineteenth  oentaqr*  Hi*  work  is  worthy  of  all  commcudai- 
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THE 

REY.  R.  MUMAFS  IIFE  OF  TASSO. 

S  vols.,  pnst  S\-n,  21s.  liinill'l. 

"ilr.  Mllman's  book  faas  considerable  merit.  Ho  has  cvidcntljr,  in  bis  interesting 
biopaphy  of  Tm80,  ondertiiken  a  labour  of  love.  HU  diligence  bu  been  great,  bis  mm- 
tcnnlsnrc  copiotui  and  "nell-arrangcd,  and  Iiis  sketches  i  f  the  poet's  contemporaries  form 
agreeable  episodes  in  the  narrative  of  Tasso's  works  and  voqs,  ■^Edinburgh  Rtview. 

The  present  imJitiftvm the  timdiiiiKiotimkef  Us 
Mftd."— iKftenoMi. 

**  Mr.  Mthnan's  biograph/  is  a  vcrjr  good  one.  Tbe  woilc  will  find  s  pisee  in  every 
Ubmy." — Britannia. 

"A  most  valuable  addition  to  our  Uterary  treasures — fraught  with  deep  and  thrilling 
intewsf-JfoTBirw  Post. 

Mr.  Jlilm.nit's  fietnoir  of  Tasso  is  a  work  of  considerable  interest ;  entering  fnllv  into 
tho  particulars  of  the  great  poet's  life,  and  giving  a  general  review  of  his  workii.  '— Jo/m 


MEUOIBS  AHD  (K>KRESP01(D£K(;£  OF 

Sill  KOBERT  MURRAY  KEITH,  K.B., 

Jdmuter  Plengfoientkuy  at  the  Conrt.'<  of  Dnsfkn,  Copenkc^feHt  Vieimttf 

from  176!)  to  1793;  irUh 

Bkgnphical  Memoirs  of  Queen  Caroline  Miitihl.%  Sister  of  George  II J r 

EDITED  BY  MRS.  GILLESPIE  SMYTH. 

2  vols.,  post  8vo,  with  Portraits,  2oe.  bound. 

Sir  Robert  Murmy  Ktith,  it  mil  be  iTCoUected,  was  one  of  the  ahlrst  diplnjnntists  of 
the  bat  centurj-,  and  held  the  post  of  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Cr-in  nhnpen,  when 
Caroline  Matilda,  Queen  oi  Denmark,  the  unfortouate  siater  of  Georgo  111.,  was  involved  in 
tbe  conspiracy  of  Stmensee,  moA  was  only  saved  fifom  tbe  eevemt  twnMhment  her  viadie- 
tive  enemy  the  Queen-Mother  could  inPict,  by  Ibe  efirited  faitefpueithtt  of  the  Bntisb 
Amba-ss-ndor.  Sir  Kohert  Krith  .ilso  for  a  louf^  jiori'Kl  represen(e<l  his  S«»vereifm  at  the 
Courts  of  Dresden  and  Vienna ;  and  his  japers,  edited  by  a  member  of  his  family,  tlirow 
considerable  light  ou  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  reign  uf  George  III.,  betides  conveying 
Basnycnrioatpertkalareof  the  men  and  events  of  tbe  peri^  Asiong  the  variety  of 
interesting  documents  comprised  in  these  volumes,  will  be  fonnd — LctteiB  from  Frederick, 
King  of  Priissin;  Carolina' Matilda,  Queen  of  Denmark ;  Princos  IVnlinnnd  of  nninsTrick, 
Kaunitz,  and  Cxartoriski;  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland,  York,  Queensbury,  .Muiilugu,  and 
MnraMOe;  loids  Btomiont,  St  Asaph,  HentUMd,  Herdwleke,  Dvlmgton,  Aneblnid, 
Apdegr,  fimringloii,  Stiw;  Connta  Bentinck  and  Rosenbeis;  Banm  Trenckf  FUd-Mv- 
shaU  Conway  and  Keith;  Sirs  WalKr  S<'ott,  .Toscph  Ymke,  Nat^;nii(  1  WraxaH,  JehS 
Bebright;  Dr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Pitt,  Howard,  .Mrs.  Piozri,  Mrs.  Montagai,  i5cf  ,  &c. 

**  A  large  portion  of  this  important  and  highly  interesting  work  c<jIl6ist^i  ot'  l«  tter?,  that 
we  venture  to  sav  win  bear  a  comparison  for  sterling  wit,  lively  humour,  entertaining  gossip, 
piquant  Ti^rs^nml  an«xvl  ito«,  nnd  brilliant  pictures  of  social  life,  in  its  highest  |ihilKW, holh  it 
Dome  ana  abroad,  with  those  of  Horace  Walpolo  Iumsel£''~CW<  JwmaL 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  CIVILISATION, 

AND  rUBLIC  OPINION 

By  W.  A.  UACEINKOK,         FJt.S.,  ftc 
Third  and  Cbeaper  EdHion,  9  vols.,  8vo,  21b.  IwDiid. 

Mr.  MacldaooD's  valuable  '  History  of  Civiliaatioa'  ii  a  vast  rspcrtorj  of  ktioKlcdi^ 
that  we  eoiild  «Mi  to  sea  anivcn>allv  cimakted  throo^ioDt  the  ooqntry,  as  tending  to 
ooi!  VP  V  infoniitticik  that  la  maeh  nqvved,  and  of  whieb  too  mm  an  defleUot."— iforaeiig 


REYEUnONS  OF  PBINCE  TALLEYKAIiD. 

Bj  M.  COLMACHIS, 

TRB  PMXCBIb  PRITAn  MBCSSf  ABT. 

Second  Edhioa,  1  Tdnme,  poet  8to,  with  Portnit,  lOa.  6d.  bound. 


A  iii  'if  ititm*stinp  work  In^  n'.t  issaed  from  the  prff-s  f.  r  rnnny  yotyvi.  It  is  in  tvuth 
A  complete  Boswell  aketch  of  Uic  grewtest  dipkMoatist  uf  the  »gie."-^imda]/  Times. 


GOLBU&H'S    AUTHOEISED   IE  AN  SL  ATIOIT. 

Now  ron<3y,  VotA'ME  9,  price  7».,  of 

M.  A.  THIERS'  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE, 

FROM  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  CONSULATE  IN  1800, 
TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 

▲  8EQUSL  TO  BIS  HI8T0BT  OF  THB  FBBKCH  SETOLUTIOK. 

Having  filled  at  diflbrent  times  the  hi^  offices  of  Minister  of  Hm  bterior,  of  Finance, 
of  FoRjra  AfEurs,  nnd  President  of  the  Conncil,  M.  Thiers  has  e^foyed  facuitifla  bqrooa 
the  reach  of  every  other  biographw  of  Napoleon  for  procuring,  from  exdnrfvo  and 
aotlx^ntic  sources,  the  cluaccst  materials  for  liis  present  wurk.  As  cn.irdiin  lo  the 
archives  of  the  state,  he  liad  access  to  diplomatic  paners  and  otht  r  tl.K  umeuts  of  tlje 
Ughest  importance,  tutherlo  known  onlj  to  a  privileged  nw,  and  the  imhlication  of  which 
cannot  fail  to  prodnec  a  p-ent  «>-n"<;itioii.  From  private  sonree*,  M.  Thiers,  it  appears,  has 
also  derived  much  valuabk'  iufuiiuation.  Many  iiitere>tinp  iiKiiii-irs,  diaries,  and  letters, 
all  hitherto  un]ml)li>liO(l,  aiul  most  of  them  desliiiod  fir  jioHtical  reasons  to  remain  so, 
have  been  placed  at  his  disposal :  while  all  the  leading  cluuracters  of  the  empire,  who  were 
alive  when  the  author  nnurtoeic  the  present  histmy,  have  supplied  him  with  a  mass  of 
incidciiN  .nid  anecdotes  wbicli  Jiave  n>-\<  v  Vf  f  ire  uji]  f.srr  d  in  jirint,  and  the  accnrary  and 
value  of  whith  mav  be  iufcrrcd  from  Uie  fact  of  these  wurUeb  iiaving  been  themselves  eye- 
ivitnanot  of,  or  aetoca  ht,  the  groat  ovmta  of  tha  period* 

*,*  To  prevent  disamwintment,  the  public  are  re<ineetad  lo bo  partfooJar  Is  l^vi^g tMr 
ordors  for    Couiurm  s  Autiioruuuj  Tjiaxblahon." 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS; 

IBOM  THE  CONVEMnON  PARLIAMENT  OF  1688-9,  TO  THE  PASSING  OP 

THE  REFORM  BILL  IN  1832. 

By  WH.  CHARLES  TOWNSEND,  ESQ.*  MJl., 
Beoorderof  Maodedleldi  S  Tob.  8to^  Sin  bound. 

"We  have  here  a  collection  of  biographical  notict ->nf  ai]  tho  SpoakiTa  who  have  presided 
daring:  Um  Irandivd  and  foi1gr-foiiry«»n  above  defioed,  and  of  several  Members  of  Farlia- 
OMH^tbt  BMMt dtetingaishad fat  that piriod.  Moeh  imiU  and cvrioiia  faifiiniiation  it tett* 
tend  throDgboai  the  volanMB.'*'— (JiiaHeri^  Bavino. 


DIARY  AND  MEMOIRS  OF  SOPHIA  DOROTHEA, 

CONSORT  OF  GEORGE  I. 

Kot^'  Br>t  ;>ublishod  from  the  Ori^inalfl. 
CImtper  Edition,  2  vols.,  8vo,  with  Portrait,  21i.botiiid. 

•*  A  work  aboundiag  in  the  romance  of  real  life." — Mf.*mtaer» 
A  book  of  iiKu  v.'Uous  revclationn,  establishing  Jw-vnnd  all  doubt  the  perfect  iimoceoea 
of  the  bcautitul,  lughljr-gifted,  and  iuhumanly-treutcd  Sophia  l>orotiic-A." — Aorai  and 
MUitaiy  GauOe.   

LETTERS  OE  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

ninatnthe  of  Her  Personal  History. 

Edited,  with  an  Histoncal  Xiatrodoetioa  and  Notes, 
By  AGNES  STRICKLAND. 

Cheilpgr  F'lit'Mn,  with  nnmerotu?  Aililitt-n'--.  unif  jrm  v;\Ui  Mks  Strickland's  "  Livei rf  tha 
Qaceosof  England."   2  vob.,  post  tivo,  with  Portrait,  &c.,  15s.  bound. 

"Tbebert  eolliellDn«raBlihailie  mnorials  nlitfifa  to  the  Qoeen  of  Scots  that  hat 
mr  sppeand."— Jf ornM^  Cknuide, 


MEMOIRS  OF  MADEMOISELLE  DE  MONTPENSIER. 

Written  by  HERSELF.    3  vols.,  post  8vo,  with  Portrait. 

"  One  of  the  most  deli^tM  and  dsephr-intenslkn  works  ws  havt  x«ad  £or  a  koff 

itmbT-^Weeii^  Cknmiele, 

LADY  BLESSLXGTO.N'S  JOURNAL 

OF  HER  CON\"ERSATIONS  WITH  LORD  BYRON. 

Cheaper  Edition,  ia  Bro,  embellished  with  Portraits  of  Ladj  BkasiDgtflO  anALoid  B7NII, 

price  only  78.  bound. 

**  Tbe  beet  tUng  that  baa  beea  writtai  on  Lord  Byion."— .^p«c(a/(>p. 
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HARBATITS  OF  A  TWO  TEARa' 

RESIDENCE  AT  JJINEVEH; 

TRAVELS  IN  MESOPOTAMIA,  ASSYRIA,  am©  SYRIA, 

WTH  REMARKS  OS  THE  CIIALDEAKS,  2«XST0RIAirS,  TEZTOEES,  &C. 

Bj  tbe  Ber.  J.  P.  fLSTCHSB.  Tro  Tolf^  port  8t<^  2l8.lMima. 

These  TrnveU  emlmuse  not  on^Ninerch  and  its  antiqoitlei^  ImftTarioosiiflip 
and  inlenttiiig  pwticidAnreqiectiDg  the  Texideee,  tin  Nettoffan^  and  Orien- 

ti^l  Christians,  as  well  &a  notices  of  the  country'  between  Mosul  and  Aleppo^ 
wliioh  ha*'  boon  explored  by  few  European  travellers.  The  intimate  rclatidni 
with  the  natives  of  tlie  country  entered  into  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  wlio  resi<led  some 
jeors  at  Mosul,  during  liis  iut^uiricti  into  tlio  condition  of  the  Oriental  Churches, 
have  furnished  him  with  a  vast  ftind  of  anecdote  and  illustration.  The  irork 
also  comprises  disqnlsitSoos  on  the  andsnt  oitiei  of  lieso^otamla,  and  on  Hie 
snccessire  empires  establiahed  between  the  TigEis  and  Euphiatei^  with  nmaiks 
on  the  hjpothesto  advocated  lijMkoorBawliiiaon  as  r^gaxda  the  Mzlj 
kings* 

0FINIOKS  OF  THE  FRESa 

"  A  "  -rk  of  pr^at  mfrit— thf  remarks  of  a  highly  intelligent  and  acute  observer. 
The  work  is  iiot  li»ss  aronptahlo  an  a  book  of  travel  tnan  It  Is  valuable  as  an  auxiliary 
to  the  arcluodogy  <  f  111'  llolj-  Scripturea.**— /S/a«</arrf. 

"  At  a  time  when  the  startling  discoveries  of  Hr.  Lajard  have  called  public  attention 
to  the  cradle  of  Asiatic  civilisation,  the  notes  of  a  two  jrears*  residenoe  on  the  mi^ty 
iMn  of  Snaeveh.  and  of  excursions  into  the  romotest  parts  of  AsDii%  fopmttie  Den 
orima»er  trav^mer,  cannot  ftdi  to  eiefto  won  than  ordinary  Interest.  Mr.  IlssraSr, 

well  versed  hi  the  quostloni  connected  Wtth  the  geoKraphy  of  Seripturo,  and  with  the  hia* 
tor>-  and  position  of  the  diflhreut  Ghorehas  of  the  East,  made  his  observations  on  the 
countries  which  he  visit(*d.  not  as  an  ordinanr  traveller  who  picks  up  his  knowlod^ 
casiiallv,  horennd  there,  but  as  an  experienced  student,  who  knows  ]>eforehand  upon  what 

Soints  he  is  to  <liri  i-l  his  inquiries.   His  volumes  funii  an  insti-uctive  and  aKrecahlo  pen- 
ant  to  Mr.  Ln\  aril  s  more  exclusively  antiquarian  n  s(iart  lies.   The  reader  will  meet 
with  much  valuable  information  which  he  would  look  for  in  vain  elsewhere."— ./'  /in  Bull. 

"  A.  hook  which  lots  us  more  into  f  ho  secret  of  the  habits  and  ideas  of  the  natives 
of  Eastern  Asia,  more  especially  <>f  the  ('hristlan  population,  than  any  work  we  could 
point  out.  Jlr.  Fletcher  brinrs  fresh  and  valuable  iufonuatiun  from  (hat  new  centre  of 
antiquarian  reiiearch.  He  hml  the  rare  jrood  fortune  to  be  ureseut  Kthe  first  disco- 
rerics  of  M.  liutta  ;  and  he  is  not  without  claims  to  be  rauaodas  a  discoverer  him.selC 
But  his  dLspo«<ition  and  his  opportrniities  make  Mm  a  better  dcscrtber  of  the  living  tluui 
oftiiedead.  Theoirdeof  hisinquiri*  ^  n-as  by  no  means  conflned  to  Kiooreb,  but  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  Christian  pouulatiun  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  of  whose  habits,  ideas, 
obftervances.  and  general  condition  he  aivea  a  minnto,  intereatuia',  and,  we  are  omvinoed, 
authentic  acoouni.  The  condition  of  we  Bastem  Ghurehos  Is  etefttng  nraehcnrtoslty  at 
present,  and  his  detailed  desqlption  of  them  will  bo  ihost  interesting  to  the  religious 
world.  Our  extracts  will  TOfflHently  show  what  varied,  interesting,  and  useful  matter 
these  volumes  coutnin      l>  f      A'  r-s-. 

"  Two  volumes  aboundiug  in  lively  and  graphic  sketches  of  scenes  visited  and  of  chacae- 
tMsensoaatend.'*— .illftsiidMHN.  " ' 

**  Thsra  Is  a  anal  deal  of  oricinal  hmothssis  and  mnoh  gratuyhig  {nfbrmatlon  in 
theae  TOlunMs.  Mr.  Fletcher  Is  an  aente  cotcrrar,  and  %  weU-nad  histoian.  His  work 
de<ier%  c<s  to  be  popular,  and  cannot  ftuto  increase  onrknowlsdfs  of  the  oonqtrisi  of  whisk 

it  treats,"— ^«»^#/K!a^  Magasim$,  •* 
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DIART  OF  A  LAUrS  TRAVELS 

IN  NORTHERN  AFRICA* 

2  Tob.,  post  8vo,  21a.  bound. 

"These  exceedingly  interesting  volames  contain  a  very  lively  and  graphic  narrative  of 
the  author's  experience  amongst  the  cnrionsly  mixed  popt>lation  of  Barbary,  with  many 
important  fact-«,  and  mnch  u?'  ful  intelligcnco/' — Wt  cUy  Citrmicle. 

'*  Tiiese  volumes  of  a  very  clever  and  observant  ladv  are  fall  of  cntertainins  matter, 
amusing  anecdotes,  voA.  lift-Ska  akatehas  «f  tha  plaoeaTiritaa."— Jfornciy  Bttau, 


NARRATIVE  OF 

AN  OVERLiLNI)  JOURNEY  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

By  SIR  GEORGE  SIMFS0I7, 
Qaoenur-in/'Odtf^  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  Territories  m  iVSrlft  Jtmmca, 

2  vols.,  8vo,  witli  Map,        31.S.  fid.  buund. 

"  A  more  valoable  or  instmctive  work,  or  one  more  full  of  perilous  adventure  and 
haraie  enterprise,  wa  lunra  never  met  with."— Joto  BmB. 
*'  It  deaarm  to  ba  a  ctuidRxd  vork  ia  «U  libnzin^  and  it  wiU  baoona  ac^'—Jf  engager. 


MR.  KOSS'  YACHT  VOYAGE 

TO  DENMARK,  NORWAY,  AND  vSWEDEN, 

IN  LORD  RODNEY'S  CUTTER  "THE  IRIS." 
Second  Jbklition,  1  vol.,  IQ».  Gd.  bound. 
*'  There  b  net  a  iporling  man  in  the  country  who  conld  pcrose  tbeae  Tohnnea  irithoat 

il.  i  i.liif;  a  considorablc  amount  of  pleasure  !ina  ]  r  fit  from  their  pages.  Nooneahoold 
think  of  visiting  Norway,  Denmark,  or  Sweden,  without  consultimg  them."— JBirti. 


FIVE  YEARS  IN  KAFFIRLAND: 

.  WTTH  SKETCHES  OF  THE  LATE  WAR  IN  THAT  CQUNTRT. 

Bj  Mrs.  HARRIET  WARD  OYife  of  Captain  War.l,  Olst.  Regt) 
fieoand  Edition,  2  Tob.,  peat  ftro^  irith  Fortnots,  &0.,  31s.  bound. 


.A^   TIIE    WANDERER    IN  ITALY, 

SWITZEKLAKD,  FRANCE,  AND  SPAIN. 

By  T.  ABOLPHUS  TROLLOPE,  Esq.   1  vol.,  10a.  6d.  botmd. 

PsnrcirAL  CojfTE^TTS.— Vonioo— Rome— ri^rciicr^Ziirioh— Luomjo— Born-'-  luter- 
lakaB~Cartaldo~Aitoa-B«iicfra~Toak>ttae--riMi--Orthez— St.  Sebaetian  -Aajteltla— 
flaragoeaar-Jaca— Paaticoea— Bayonne,  ftp.  '  '  * 

"A  delightful  tablo-l  i' k  f  r  .^eisMo  or  firosldc — for  any  place  whero  tliere  are  cul- 
tivated tastes.  The  volume  is  a  gallei;y  of  pleaeant  pictures  far  morp       a  yuii^boo^". 
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aO  KB.  OOISTTBirS  NEW  PTaUOATIOm. 


LORD  UNDSATS  LEHERS  ON  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

ForKTii  Kditiok,  BcvUed  and  Corrected,  1  vol.,  post  8vo,  7s.  Cd.  L»onnd- 
"  Lord  Lindsay  has  felt  and  recorded  what  he  saw  with  the  wisdom  of  a  phikeopher,  and 
fhefidfhof  an  enlii^itaMd  GhiisliaD.*'— OwMr^  Avten. 


THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS; 

OR, 

ROMMCE  AND  REALITIES  OF  EASTERN  TRAVEL. 

Bj  ELIOT  B.  a.  WARBU&TON,  Esq. 
Eicanni  Am  Gbbapkr  Eomoir,  1  yA,  witfi  anaMnNui  Dtaslnlkoi,  l<)i.6d.  bond. 

"  Independently  of  its  value  as  an  origiiuil  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting  in- 
ftraatMO,  tida  wn^ia  ranarikaUe  for  Iha  ooloaring  power  and  pky  of  fancy  inlh  whieh 
its  deecriptions  are  flaKvened.  Among  its  greatest  and  moft  lasting  channa  is  Ha  rererent 

and  serious  s^arit,**   Qmrterly  Review. 

"  Wc  conld  not  noomiiMDd  a  bettor  book  as  »  tntnOlog  comparioB.**— ITmtei  ArMoa 


IIOCnELAGAj 

OR. 

ENGLAND  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD. 

Edited  by  ELIOT  WABBUBTON,  Esq., 
Aulihor  «f  **  The  Creaoeiit  and  the  CiWii" 

TnmD  EDmosr,  2  roU.,  post  8vo,  with  mnstrations,  21  s.  botmd. 

We  rccnmmend  '  Hm  liplnpa '  mort  heartily,  in  caao  any  of  our  readers  may  aa  yet  be 

uiuic<iuniiitcil  with  it." — UaavLrJy  Review. 

"  Tliis  work  ha's  already  reached  a  third  edition.  Wc  shall  be  Btirprised  if  it  do  not  ^ 
through  many.  It  possesses  almost  every  quohfication  of  a  good  book — ^grace,  variety,  and 
Tigeor  of  atyle— aceDcentwited  power  ef  deeeiiplaett,  wMdi  haa  all  the  eftot  cf  daborate 
painting — information  carefully  collected  and  judicionaty  femmnnifitiid  noimd  and  en- 
larged views  of  importniit  qnestion.'! — a  hearty  ^'i  d  p^ncnms  love  of  country- — and  the 
whole  pervaded  by  a  refined  hut  sometimes  cau-i^tic  liuniour,  which  imparts  a  con;stant 
attractkm  to  its  pages.  We  can  cordially  recommend  it  to  our  readers,  as  well  for  the 
amnaonMot  of  ito  li^^tar  portiou,  the  i^Tld  btOBaiwy  of  Ha  deoeriplkaa,  and  the  aoBd 
information  it  contains  re^eotbff  CSanada,  and  tfaa  porftkn  gnml^  of  EniMA  fak  the 
new  yrm\iL"—JoknB¥lL 
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LIGHTS  AND  SHADES  OF  MILITARY  LIFE. 

Edited  hy  Lieut-Gen.  Sir  CHARLES  NAPIER,  G.C^.,  Commaoder-in* 
Chief  in  India,  4e.  1  vol.,  Sto,  12s.  bovnd. 
'A  narratiro  of  stirring  intemk*  wliidi dionld be  in tlw hudt Of  evoy oOoar Ui  h» 

lliueflty's  service."— 0/oi<'. 

*^Oncor  the  most  intcrcfiting  and,  as  regards  (;.-iu'r«l  Klgkrt  elMW»  Of  ft,  one  of  the 
moek  ori^iiel  prodttottom  of  tho  dajr."~/»(/*af>  J^etes* 


Sm  JAMES  iL£XMD£K'S  1CADI£; 

OR,  SEVEN  TEABS*  EXFLOBATIOH  IN  CAKAOA,  Ite. 

2  vols.,  |Hwt  8vo,  with  numerous  IllustrationB,  21s.  boand. 

Kepletc  with  valuable  information  on  Canada  for  tlic  English  settler,  tin?  English 
soldier,  and  tlie  English  (lovemracnt;  with  various  charms  of  adventure  and  description 
for  the  desultory  reader." — Mm^ning  Chronicle 

"  No  other  writer  on  Canada  can  compare  with  the  eaUant  author  of  the  present  volumei 
in  the  vuia^  eod  iatemtof  huiinntiv«.*WAli»  M. 


STORY  OF  THE  PENINSULAR  WAB. 

A  COMPANION  VOLUME  TO  MB.  OLEICS 
♦*STOBY  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO." 

With  six  I'ortraits  and  Map,  5s.  bound. 

•*  Eycry  page  of  this  work  is  fraught  with  undying  interest   We  needed  sucli  a  book  ai' 

tliis ;  iintj  tnat  could  give  to  the  ri>in;:  generation  of  MiLii.  rs  a  clear  ii'  ti m  nf  tin  rvi  nt» 
which  led  to  the  ezpouion  of  the  French  from  the  Penin»uUr."—  United  Oercicc  GaseUe, 


LAM  LISTER  KATE'S  BRITISH  HOMES 

ARD  FOREIGN  WAlinDERmGS. 

S  Tills.,  poet  8vo,  218.  bonnd. 

*'  rnrivalledas  tlie«<e  volumes  are,  con.sijercd  a"?  portfoUos  of  Jiriatocratic  sketche!!,  tliey 
are  not  leim  interestiiuf  uu  accoimt  of  the  romantic  history  with  which  the  sketdies  are 


THE  NEMESIS  IN  CHINA;-- 

COMPRISrSC  A  COMPLETE 

HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR  IN  THAT  COUNTRY? 

With  a  Particular  Account  of  the  Cohny  of  Hong  Kong. 

From  Notes  of  Captain  W.  IT.  TIALL,  R.N.,  and  Personal  ObservatUMW 

hy  W.  D.  BKUXAllD,  Esq.,  A.M.,  Oxon. 
CnBAiroEDmoH,  irithamw^InlrodQetkm,  1  vol.,  wiA  Maps  and  Pkites,  l(ls.6d.lNniiid. 

C.ipt.  Hall's  narrative  of  the  services  of  the  Xetne$i$  is  full  of  inlerci^t,  and  will,  we 
are  suret  be  Talaable  hneafter,  as  affixding  most  Otfioas  materials  ftr  the  histonrof  steam 
iiaT|BdioiL"<--qMar<erfy  iMi0k 

Ainrkwliieli  wOltsks  its  jdaee  bsside  thai  of  Gaplaltt  Cctk**— irss%  CkrmUt^ 
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THE  TEAR-BOOK  OF  THE  OOUNTRYj 

OB,  THS  £I£LD,  XHS  fOBEST,  AKD  THIS  f Ut£&IDE. 

By  WILLIAM  HOWITT, 

jLuraoB  OS  "the  book  of  the  seasons,"  &c.    1  toi<U]IS|  with 

ILLUSTUATIOMS,  lUS.  Cd.  BOUND. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"The  workl  is  always  happy  to  hoar  from  Mr.  FTowitt  coiH-orning  '  the  Bcasous  and  their 
bigoa'— tho  gardeu,  the  woodland,  and  their  e\  tr-chaugiug  bbows  of  beauty— and  the 
QhanMstmaiidliiiiiwurawlii^  HotmCsoftheaetoiitat 
•.vtt  h  that  afnoMlMof  poetical  imagination  and  experience  wWoh then*  is  nn  count  rrfritiup 
—with  that  thorcnish  love  which,  oominB  fh>iii  the  heart  of  tbe  writer*  gooii  direct  to  tho 
taflifftof  tbenadflr.  The  prMOutTohuaetiMfttah  in  tpiritanJ—  rieh  in  matter  mft 
it  were  the  first  of  its  family.  Tho  illustrations  by  Mr.  Foster  are  excellent.  The  book 
ia  at  once  welcome  to  read  and  goodljr  to  ieo.  It  is  richly,  poetically,  picturesquely 
various.  We  cannot  donlii  of  its  }uivia$  a  iNtamM  as  wide  as  its  range  of  contents,  and 
as  cordial  as  the  love  of  man  and  (tf  nifeuva^trllleh  every  lino  of  it  breathes." — Athetueum. 

"To  all  l<n(-rs  of  country-  Iif<'  wo  rocominond  tliis  ox<  i>lli  iit  volume,  as  abounding 
in  thoughts  and  suggestions  emiuoutly  calculated  to  enlarge  tho  sphere  of  their  ei^oy- 
mentaswettwflidriueflilnMt;  and  toaU  lorenortlietoimwereconiaieiKlltMBkely 
to  reform  their  tastes,  and  awaken  them  to  pure  dcliphts  which  they  have  not  yet  tasted. 
The  work  ia  a  complete  country  companion  for  the  wholo  yuu*— in  tho  field,  in  tho  forest, 
and  at  the  fireside.  II  la  diytded  Into  twelve  seotloni,  each  of  whidh  ratatM  to  a  par- 
ticular month  of  the  year,  and  not  only  describes  all  tho  natural  featuros  of  the  ■6Mon» 
but  the  habits  of  life  and  customs  appropriate  to  each."—J[<yming  Post. 

"A  highly  amusing  book,  supplying,  from  rural  anecdote,  description,  and  olMcrva* 
tion,somottaiiiga|ipM]iriatotoeaOhieaBoii.  IlielUiiatntionsaraTeiybeoiittAiL*'— J9Am- 
dard. 

"  A  perfect  transcript  of  rural  life  in  all  its  phases.  In  cvciy  respect  a  must  attractive 
book.  Mr.  Howitt  iMlntB  nature  as  ti  It,  and  gives  desorlptloBa of  itsmffleas  ctaarma 

with  an  elegance*  of  mannr  r  tint  \\  \n  -      way  with  readers  of  ovorj-  class."— Jfrcssciiffcr. 

"  This  veiy  attractive  and  delightful  work  is  evidently  one  written  cou  autore* 
Mr.  Howitt^  productions  have  always  displayed  an  intense,  and,  so  to  speak,  elegant 
and  cultivated  love  of  Old  England's  rural  beauties;  and  the  present  book  will  form  an 
admirable  companion  to  his  *  Book  of  tlir  Sonsonn.'  In  the  prf-sent  instance  thert!  is  au 
abundant  and  interestingly  applied  variety  of  matter  illustrative  of  human  pleasures  and 
pursuits  in  the  coantiy.  A  country  life,  indeed,  is  here  aeea  in  all  Itf  polula  of  view 
— in  tho  fii'Id.  tlic  forest,  an<l  by  ttic  fireside.  It  is  curious  to  olwen  e  tho  variety  of  sub- 
iccts  treated  of,  either  in  prose  ur  poetry,  in  those  right  pleasant  and  entertaining  pages. 
Vhe  natnral  eharaeteristios,  peeuMar  etotoms,  and  usual  avocations  faiddent  to  eadh 
month  in  tho  year  are  tloscribod  in  a  strikiiia;  manner.  Anecdotes,  skotehes  of  charac- 
ter, Ac,  are  introduced  with  considerable  skill  and  ofl'ect,  adding  much  to  the  interest* 
ing  nature  of  tho  book.  The  'Autumnal  Excursions'  form  some  of  the  most  attvaiO* 
tive  paris  of  the  volume;  and  the  legends  scattered  throui^nftarc  toUl  wltli  iKxiuliar 
spirit  and  effect.  Indeed,  tho  work  is  altogether  a  charming  one;  and  the  illustrations* 
admirably  engraved  on  wood,  from  exceedingly  clever  and  pretty  designs,  by  Mr.  fiirkiA 
iBrtgr,  are  qwtte  wotihy  of  Vb»  pagsa  ta  wMch  they  appear*'*— Jfowiliiy^lfiiwflfHr. 
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•    MR.  DISRAELI'S  CONINGSBY 

CiLEAP  Standard  Edition,  with  a  Xf.w  Thefack. 
In  1  vol.,  with  Portrait,  Cs.  bouinl. 

'  Wc  sue  ghul  to  sec  that  tho  finest  work  of  Disraeli  has  been  scat  oat  in  the  some  abape 
u  those  of  Dickens,  Balwcr,  and  other  of  oar  best  novelists,  at  meh  *  priiM  as  to  pbea 

them  within  the  reach  of  tho  most  modcmtc  means.  '  Conin  i;sl)y'  hxs  mssort  from  the  popu- 
larity of  a  season  to  an  cndiirinp  reputation  as  a  standard  work.  It  is  not  inertly  aa  a 
novel,  however,  that  '  Conhi:;stiy'  is  intt-rrstiiig,  but  as  a  popuLir  exposition  of  the  author"!! 
political  ideas.  It  i»  a  Talaable'  coatributioa  to  popular  literatoro."—  Wedklg  Chrmide, 


ZOOLOGICAL  RECREAIlOifS. 

Bj  W.  J.  BBODESIP,  £9q.,F.B.S. 
CuBAPBB  EmnoH,  1  vol.,  post  8vo,  6s.  boond. 

**  We  believe  we  do  not  exaf!5:erate  in  savinrr  t)^^t^  since  the  publication  of  \Vliit*  's 
'Natnnil  History  of  Selborne,'  and  of  lla-  '  fntriAluction  to  Kntomolog}-,'  by  Kirby  .uid 
Sj»'nce,  no  work  in  our  language  Is  iK'tter  I  aKulat<d  than  the  'Zoological  -rriatiuij^'  to 
fuliU  the  avowed  aim  of  itn  author — ^to  furnish  a  haud-book  which  may  cherish  or  awaken 
ft  lore  Sot  iMtnral  iastoryJ*^Quarterfy  Btideur. 


POPULAR  TALES  &  TRADITIONS  OF  lIUiNGARY. 

hj  JTiUNCIS  and  THERESA  PULbZKY. 

•  3  TOlS. 


THE  DliEAll£R  A^D  m  WOtiKEK. 

By  B.  H.  HOBN£,  Esq., 
Author  of  Oii0n»"  Ac.  2  vols. 


AI)VENTURi:S  OF  A  GREEK  LADY, 

THE  ADOPTED  DAUGHTER  OF  TUE  LATE  QUEEN  CAROLINE. 

WnrrrEK  by  Heksklf.   2  vob.,  pfst  8vo,  2l8.  bound. 

"  Tho  chief  inten-st  of  this  nuffe  than  ordioarilj  interesting  book  Iks  m  the  noUoes  it 
furnishes  of  the  unfortunate  Qneen  Caroline.   From  the  close  of  1814  till  her  ROyal 

liighues^i's  rfturn  tf)  F.n^^iand  the  author  \vas  nov*  r  absent  from  her  for  a  single  day.  All 
h  ingonnouslj  and  artle^iily  tokl,  and  tho  pUiu  truth  tinds  its  war  at  once  to  the  reader's 
judgment  MMfecliugs."---C!MPl«Awnial^ 
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POPULAB  KSW  NOVELS  AHB  BO][AirCaS& 


Timi^  THE  AYDOIR. 

^7  the  Ante  of  "  EnOfe  Wjadtan." 

MEKKLAND. 
B»]r«M  AoUnt  or  Maigani  IbhluML** 


LOVE  AND  AMBITION. 

Bjr  the  Author  (.'(  •' IIocLinpjKun.''    3  vola, 

MADAM  DOREINGTON, 

OF  THE  DKNE. 
By  WILLIAM  IIOWITT. 
Author  of  "  The  HaU  and  the  Htmlot,"  &c 
8  vols. 

LETTICE  ARNOLD. 
Bj  tUejAnthorof  "Kmilia\SjDdhau)."  2  vol& 

VATBUHIE. 

By  JULIA  KA^  ANAGH,  Author  of 
"  Woman  in  !•  raucc.''   2  vob. 

UOHT  An  DABKHX88. 

By  Mw.  CROWE,  Author  of  "  The  Night- 
ijide  of  Katore,"  &c.  3  vols. 

singletoFpohtenot. 

Bjr  JAMES  HANXAY,  Esq.,  lat«  of  Iwr 
Migestj's  iia.yy.  3  vob. 

TEE  LUTTBELLS 

0B»  THE  TWO  MABBIAOBa  . 
Bj  FIXJCESTOMB  WILLIAMS^  Em}., 

Author  of 

"  Shakespeare  ud  his  If  noDds,"  &o.  8  vols. 

AIXBLAIBB  UEMAT. 

Edited  Ij  the  Author  of    Emilia  Wjnd- 
ham."  3vq1i. 


THE  WILMINGTONS. 
By  Uie  Author  of  "Emilia  Wrndhiin.*' 
"ilocd«antHaIl,"4c  8to1& 


BECOHAID  HASTDTOS. 
By  EUOT  WABBinrrON,  E^  Beeond 
Edition.  8T0b. 

The  OLD  WORLD  and  the  NEW, 

Bj  Mrs,  TJiOLLOrE.  8  Tols. 

THE  EtAIFGHTEB  OF  EIGHT. 
By&W.FULLOM,EK.  B^ 


€LAUDE. 
By  MISS  MOLESWOBIH.  2  vols. 


PETTICOAT  GOVERNMEET. 
ByMn.TROIXOFE.  8v«b. 

PBIBE  AHD  nuEiEsoLimav. 

A  Second  S<  rie.s  of 
"  THE  DISCIPLIKE  uF  LU  E."  3  vola 

PASSAGES  IN  TUE  UfB  OV 

Mrs.  MARGARET  MAITIAHD 

OFSUliKYSIDK.  WrUt«ibyHMMl& 

3  voLi. 

Omt  OOUETT. 

By  JOHN  RULLS,  Esq.,  Author  of  th« 
"  Old  Eogliah  Geotkmaa/' &c.  dvods. 

STORY  of  a  XAH  of  FA8HI0V; 

OB,  SIN  AKD  SORROW.  8 


FRESTON  TOWER, 

OBf  THE  EARLY  DAYS  OP  CABDTNAL 

WOL.SKY. 

By  the  Rev.  B.  OOBBOLD.  8  vois. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  SEA. 
By  ft  Nsval  Oi^cer.  8  vols. 


ANNE  DTSART ; 

OB,  THB  SCOTCH  MINISTER'S 
DAUGHTER.  8  Tub. 
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INTERESTING  MILITART  AND  NAVAL  WOSKS. 

PUBLISHED  BY  MR.  COLBURN. 


KKMINISCENCES  OF  A  NAVAL  OFFICEK.  With  Skttche.  and  Aucc 
dot«i  of  DiMtiniruiiiiied  Comraandeni.  By  C»pt.  A.  CR.\ WFORD,  B..X.  2  vol»^  iK»t  R\a 
with  Portraits,  bound  1/.  Is. 

LIGHTS  AND  SHADES  OF  MIT.ITARY  LIFE.  Edited  by  Lieut.-General 
SIR  CHARLES  NAPlER,G.O.B.,Conimander-in-Chicf  inlndia.  1  vol., 8vd, bound.  l<a. 

GENERAL  PEPE'S  NAKRATIVE  OF  THE  WAR  IN  ITALY,  from  1847 
to         including  the  SiefCP  of  Venice.   2  voU.,  |>oitt  Hvo,  bound   ....   W.  Is. 

SIR  JAMES  AIvEXANDER'S  ACADIE,  OK  SEVEN  YEARS'  EX-  , 
PL0RAT10N8  IN  CANADA,  &c.  2  vols.,  post  8vo,  with  Numerous  Illuatrations,  | 
bound  If.  Is.  I 

FIVE  YEARS  IN  KAFFIRLAND.  With  Sketchea  of  tho  IaIo  War.  By 
MRS.  WARD,  Wife  of  CapUiu  Ward,  OUt  R*.-giincnt.  2  vols.,  post  8vo,  with  Porlnuts, 
Ac.,  bound  218.  j 

THE  PETREL;  a  TALE  of  tho  Sea.  By  a  NAVAL  OFFICER.  3  | 
vols  1/.  ll».6d.  I 

STORY  ()¥  THE  PENINSUf^VR  WAR.  In  a  Single  vohime,  uniform  with 
BIR.  GLEIG'S  "  8tor>-  of  Waterloo."  With  Six  Portraits  and  a  3Iap.  bound    .  78.  M. 

THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTONS  MAXLMS  AND  OPINIONS.  Swon.1 
Edition,  1  vol-,  bound  12».  . 

THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON'S  CAMPAIGN  IN  THE  NETHER- 
LANDS in  1815.  ComprisinK  tho  Battien  of  Lifniy,  Quntro  Bras,  and  Wat'Orlon.  Illustrated 
by  Oltirial  Documents.   1  vol.,  4to.,  with  Thirty  Coloured  PlatuK.  Portraits,  Maps,  Plans. 
,  bound  2/.  is. 

CAFfAIN  BLAKISTON'S  NARRATIVE  OF  TWELVE  YE.\RS'  MILI- 
TARY ADVENirUK  IN  THREE  QUARTERS  OF  THE  CJU)HK.  tomprisinn  aa 
.\ocount  of  the  Early  Military  Career  of  the  Duke  of  Wellinj^on  in  India,  i  volit.. 
Hvo  16si. 

NARRATIVE  OFTHE  TEN  YEARS' VOYAGE  OF  DISCOVERY  HOUND 
THK  WtmLD  OF  HM  S.  "ADVENTURE"  AND  'BEAGLE,"  under  thr  command 
of  Ca^itaiu!*  Kinfc  and  Filzroy.  Cheaiwr  Edition,  2  large  voU.,  Siro.,  with  Maim,  ChartN 
and  Sixty  Illustrations,  bound  1/.  Us.  ikl. 

MR.  ROSS'S  YACHT  VOYAGE  IN  LORD  RODNEY'S  CUTTER  THE 
IRIS."  Second  Edition,  in  1  vol.,  ]ioat  Hvo,  bound  Km.  Gd. 

THE  NEMESIS  IN  CHINA.  ComprisinR  a  Con>plete  History  of  the  War, 
3U!.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  1  vol.,  with  Ma|)  and  Plates,  bound        .      .  10s.  Od- 

CAPTAIN  D.  H.  O'BRIEN'S  ADVENTURES  DURING  THE  LATE 
WAR,  from        to  1827.   2  vols.,  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  bomid       .      .      .      1/.  la. 

SERVICE  AFLOAT;  being  the  Personal  Adventures  of  Lieutenant  John 
Tnwne.  R.N..  during  the  late  War ;  and  the  Journal  of  an  Otflcer  enRas<^d  on  the  Coasts 
of  .\rrica  and  Arabia.  2  %'ols.,  post  8vo,  liound  His. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  MARY  ANN  WELLINGTON,  THE  SOLDIER'S 
DAUGUTKR,  WIFE.  AND  WIDOW.  By  the  Rev.  R.  COBBOLD.  Second  Edition 
I  vol.,  with  Plates,  bound  10s.  fld| 

LI EUTEN ANT-CO L0NI:L  NAPIER'S  WORKa— L  WILD  SPORl^S  IN 
El'ROPK.  ASI.\.  .\ND  AFRIC.\.  2  vols.,  with  PUtc*.  2l8.hound.-II.  SCENES  AND 
S1H)KTS  IN  FORKKJN  LANDS.  2  vols.,  with  Ninelr^n  Illu.Htrations  from  oriprinal 
drawiiiKs.  21.S  l)ouud.-III.  EXCUR.SIONS  ALONG  THE  SHORES  OF  THE  MEDI- 
TERRANEAN. 2  vols.,  with  Illustrations,  bound  21a. 

HENRY  COLBUUN,  PUBLISHER,  13,  GREAT  3URLBOR0UGH-STBEET. 


